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Tom Fool was destined 
for excitement and adven- 
ture. There was no hardship, 
no brutal experience that 
could beat down his craving 
for the sea and his lust for 
high and dazzling moments 
of danger. It was this need 
for the joy and wild exhil- 
aration of peril that created 
for him throughout Austra- 
lia and the western seas a 
reputation for reckless cour- 
age which made him almost 
a mythical character. All 
who heard of his exploits 
thought of him as a hero who 
did not understand fear. And 
neither his fleeting episodes 
with chance women or the 
one real love of his life was 
sufficient to still the call to 
action burning within him. 

Tom Fool is a story col- 
ored with the glamour of all 
the seaports of the world—a 
tense and dramatic tale that 
stirs the imagination and 
keeps the blood running at 
fever speed. 
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To 
Isl, 1b Jae 


and our sailing days 
together. 


But O the ship, the immortal ship! O ship aboard the 
ship! 


Ship of the body, ship of the soul, voyaging, voyaging, 
voyaging. 
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BOOK ONE 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still; 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


HAPPY RETURN 


HE Happy Return had been running 

free down Channel when the fog closed 
in on her. The fog was so heavy it 
made a strange new element, neither air 
nor water, though partaking of both as 
if by some unholy alchemy. Tom had 
always thought that there was some- 
thing wrong about fog, apart from its quality -of danger, 
an unnatural wrongness ... as if there were a fog 
world, distinct from the world of sea and air that we 
know daily, and this fog world occasionally impinged on 
ours, a section of it cutting across—or rather seeping 
through—the accustomed elements, as dream worlds slip 
into the mind in sleep. It didn’t seem, in spite of his 
hard and fast knowledge of what caused it, just a condi- 
tion obtaining on the water and arising from other con- 
ditions—it seemed a malign state that always existed 
somewhere and that sometimes succeeded in slipping into 
the life men know, like an evil possession getting past 
the guard of the soul. Upsetting . . . not only in prac- 
tical ways, making him alert against material disaster, 
but upsetting also to the mind, as though it were con- 
fronted suddenly with the mystery of a new world and 
had to adjust itself, all ignorant as it felt itself to be. 

This fog, when it came on, thickening about them with 
appalling swiftness, had queerly, in the back of his con- 
sciousness, associated itself with Captain Safford’s drunk- 
enness, an emanation of the confused and ugly brain which 
should have been kept so clear and fine. With the front 
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of his mind Tom was only occupied with the soundings, 
with the nice and difficult problems of navigation that 
devolved on him, but had he stopped to realise it he 
would have had to admit that to him Captain Safford and 
the fog were bound in a strange oneness. The horrible 
disaster came so swiftly, the dark loom of the other ship’s 
bows took shape so suddenly, high in air above them, that 
there was no time even for thought beyond a flashing 
recognition of certain catastrophe ere the crash came, 
grinding and jarring through the iron fabric of the Happy 
Return. 

The attacker—she seemed no less in the completeness 
of her assault—was a steamer, and Tom shouted through 
his trumpet to her to keep her engines going ahead, but 
even as he shouted saw the treachery she was going to 
commit. One of these huge new Atlantic mail boats, with 
a schedule to keep to, like a train, he told himself bitterly, 
as she reversed her engines and dragged herself free. . . . 
She was swallowed up into the evil element from which 
she had come, and she left the Happy Return with a 
gaping wound through which the water poured, with 
everything gone on her foremast, only the lower-mast left 
standing and with her jib-boom lying in a raffle of spars 
and rigging across her stricken fo’c’sle. 

As though the steamer had been a part of the fog- 
world and had taken it with her, its work done, the breath 
of the wind began to blow more strongly, and the white 
density assumed smoke-like shapes and wreathed about 
the dark lines of the standing-rigging, now showing 
shrouds and ratlines as celestial ladders going up from 
nowhere into space, now hiding them again in a cloud. 
Captain Safford, jarred to a sense of tragedy, staggered 
out of his stateroom but collapsed helplessly and was 
replaced on his bunk, still maintaining the fiction of ill- 
ness with which he had retired in the first place, and Tom 
determined to try and work the ship to east of the Lizard, 
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where he might be able to beach her, safe from the 
westerly winds. Only one thought burned him like a 
flame—to save his ship and her wheat, her precious seed- 
wheat, as much of it as could be kept from the salt water. 

Sand and shell, sand and shell, was what the soundings 
gave. Fifty-one fathoms and sand and shell. . . . Diffi- 
cult to say where that placed them along this particular 
bit of coast after drifting on the currents in the blind 
blanket of fog. The smoke wreaths coiled and danced 
and dissolved and the Happy Return slid forward, down 
at the head, but with white water rustling from her fore- 
foot and her canvas drawing, into the pure clarity of the 
world she knew. The sound of her pumps, like the diffi- 
cult breathing of a sick man labouring for life, told of 
her struggle—she fought gallantly, she helped him with 
every stitch of her cloths, with every bolt of her honest 
workmanship; Tom loved her as he felt her effort, and 
swore to save her if it were possible. 

The wind blew from the south-east. It blew gently, 
but the barometer was falling and Tom feared that bad 
weather might come up from the south. He knew it 
would take too long to rig jury gear, for all hands were 
employed cutting away the wreckage which was hanging 
at her wounded side, manning the pumps, and lowering 
tarpaulins over the gap in her bow. But with the wind 
as it was he could make the Lizard and beyond it, perhaps 
Falmouth . . . but she began to settle by the head and 
he felt her obedience failing her as her stern rose higher 
and higher. He must pass, he decided, studying the 
chart, Black Head and the Manacles. He must keep 
well to the eastward of these rocks with their sinister 
reputation for iron ships. Then if he could round Nare 
Point and beach the Happy Return at the mouth of 
Helford River, there she could lie, snug and sheltered 
till the salvage people could get to work on her. Not an 
easy task to one who, like Tom, knew less of English 
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waters than he did of both strange and frequented seas 
round the middle of the world, but a task on which he 
set his heart with all the passion that was in him, as 
he had never set it yet in the whole of his twenty-seven 
years of life. ; 

It was with a sort of intoxication of the senses hidden 
beneath his quiet demeanour that he worked the Happy 
Return across the seas that began to gather and rise, 
striking her wounded side as though to tear what life 
remained in her out through the gaping rent. The wind 
strengthened, the men cursed at the pumps, the water 
slowly but relentlessly gaining on their efforts, and still 
he held on, feeling in the passion of his endeavour that 
he would sooner feel her sloping decks sink beneath him 
than abandon her. 

It was dark, not with fog, but with the thick darkness 
of a stormy night, when he heard the sound of breakers 
and made out the loom of what he hoped was Nare Point. 
He shortened sail as he rounded the headland. It was 
darker still under the rise of the land to westward when he 
heard, with an odd mingling of triumph and horror, the 
long grating crunch of her iron keel as it took the rocks, 
rose a little, then sank and ground its way firmly in. . . 
ie 
What a sound! How awesome to him, though it was 
what he had worked for. The sinister grind of it seemed 
still to fill his ears after all was silence except for the 
breaking of the waves and the whistling of the wind in 
the rigging. He knew that, as long as he lived, he would 
never forget the significance of that harsh grinding noise 
for which he had fought and which was so oddly sinister. 

He sent up rockets which hissed in falling curves across 
the dark sky like rents swiftly torn in a fabric of stretched 
‘silk; then ordered the boats out. It was then, when all 
seemed done that could be done for the Happy Return 
till daylight, that personal disaster overtook him, with an 
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almost childish irrelevance as though the gods, whom he 
had succeeded in outwitting, vented their spleen in trip- 
ping him up impishly on the threshold of success. The 
last boat with Tom in it—he had sent the Old Man, by 
now supine and unconscious, in the first boat—was caught 
by a heavy wave setting at an angle between the ship’s side 
and the beach, crushed against the iron wall of the Happy 
Return which towered above her, and stove in. \ 

Tom went under deeply, dizzy from a chance blow on 
the head. When he rose he clutched at an oar floating 
past him, but his fingers failed to get a grip of it, it dipped 
with the sudden impact, slipped away and floated beyond 
his grasp, and for the second time he sank, unable to 
swim, in his dazed condition, through the broken water. 

A foolish way to die, worthy of his nickname, this 
blundering death—this wet suffocation. . . . Especially 
foolish for him who had so many times poised high in 
exultation on the crest that divides, by the razor edge of 
a moment, death from life. How wonderful those mo- 
ments had always been to him, in their uncertainty, their 
splendid uncertainty . . . how little he would have cared 
if the end had come with the beautiful falling stab of a 
lightning flash . . . if one of those moments had over- 
balanced on the wrong side... . But this was a mere 
blind battering. 

He came up again, was aware of the free air after the 
density of the watery film that had encompassed him. 
He thought, in the last moment of thinking in the accus- 
tomed dimension left to him—“This is drowning. They 
always say that when a man drowns he...” And in 
that moment he was swept into that dimension of the 
soul where Time is not, and a thousand years are but as 


yesterday. 


MARY PROSPER 
I 


Z| HE level, grimy years, fourteen of them, 

i] passed in the cotton-spinning town up 
north, slipped through his mind like a 
string of dull grey beads through the 
fingers, only here and there a bead, more 
brightly-hued than the rest, stayed for 
a second to fill his eyes with colour, 
flashes as it were of space rather than time, when he saw 
from the outside his own childish impressions strengthened 
by the brightness of the moment. 

Rare sunlight piercing through the smoky clouds, a 
great sloping pathway like the rays of light pictured in 
the big Bible on the parlour table. Red poppies blowing 
on a slag heap outside the mills; the roar and flame of 
an express train coming apparently at him round a curve 
of the line, as he crouched by the stunted hedge to see the 
wonder pass; and, most wonderful day of all, the day 
when Uncle Rory had taken him right out on to the 
moors, far beyond the town, and he had lain beside him 
on the hot, dry heather and watched a kestrel hovering 
far above them in the blue arch of the sky. Little ripples 
of movement like the flickering of flames ran down the 
kestrel’s wings from shoulder to wing-tip. The bird 
seemed to concentrate all of beauty and power that there 
was in the world to Tom at that moment in its vibrating 
body. Later in the day they had come across a plover’s 
nest. The mother bird flew in circles over the field, ut- 
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tering a plaintive cry, and trying to entice them away 
from the spot, but Uncle Rory picked up one of the little 
speckled, bright-eyed creatures and put it in Tom’s hand. 
Very lightly ‘Tom curved his palms above it and it seemed 
in a queer way that he could not explain to himself, that 
he held the whole of life quivering between his hands. 
He felt odd and awe-stricken, as he did when Uncle Rory 
read poems to him. Gently he laid the little bird back. 

Then there had been the day when Uncle Rory got 
a bright sovereign from a newspaper for a thing which 
he called a story and which father said was “nowt but a 
pack o’ lies.” They had had meat because of it, anyway, 
Tom’s first taste of butcher’s meat. How good it was, 
the hard, strong, brown taste, not all grey and woolly, like 
potatoes and bread. Pale sunlight; red poppies; the thrill 
of watching for the train; the wonder of the kestrel and 
the incredibly warm, light fabric of feathers, held be- 
tween his palms; the good, strong brown taste; all flashed 
up through the hard, noisy procession of the days and 
years, through the fog of noise made by the engines in 
the mill and the blur that the flying cotton made about 
the mouth and nostrils; and one other moment, the last 
of them all, but somehow stronger and ee than any 
other one thing, the queer smile on Uncle Rory’s face 
after he was dead. Tom had been allowed to see him 
as a great treat, because he had never seen anyone dead 
before, a humiliating fact due to the smallness and healthi- 
ness of the family. Uncle Rory had been found dead in 
a snowdrift, which father said bitterly was a foolish sort 
of death, but somehow Tom knew that it was the smile 
which had stuck in father’s throat, just as he had known 
that mother was proud of it—the smile that said that he, 
Rory, the ne’er-do-well, the waster, the loony, had been 
right after all ... that was what had angered father. 
He, Tom, had caught his breath and looked, and gone 
quietly out again, and that day he began to wonder 
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. .. to wonder if, perhaps, Uncle Rory wasn’t right and 
all the other people wrong. 

But it was not even then that life really began. That 
did not happen until he first saw the ships. Even the 
days that led up to it, the days when “Going-to-Australia” 
was becoming a stupendous reality, he was not thrilled 
as he was afterwards, after the first look through the 
riverside window. ‘Till then there had only been the short 
bright spaces here and there, set in the darkness and 
sameness. 

There was brightness from the train, going to London, 
a brightness that lay over the incredible fields like a 
glory. That there could be such greenness, such gold, 
such clearness in the world! His eyes were filled with the 
memory of them long after the train was running through 
the dark, foggy evening. 

Then the ugly station called Euston, ugly as their 
own town, yet somehow exciting, just because it was 
strange to him, then they were outside Euston, in the 
street. . . . How dank and chill it was, as he stood with 
his family upon the London pavement! Their bundles 
and boxes were all around them, the other children were 
huddled together, his father and mother stood uncertainly 
beneath the blown gas-jet. The damp February evening 
pressed upon his uplifted forehead and floated into his 
mind like an alien presence. The very time of day, the 
early dark which is not honest night, took on the quality 
of a strange new enemy in this huge roaring London, a 
quality that merged into the noise, so that the sights and 
sounds were fused into one bewildering density. It was 
as though he were drowning. 

The lamps glimmered faintly down the street, each sur- 
rounded by a foggy halo, the omnibuses lumbered by, the 
horses straining and slipping on the greasy cobbles, there 
were but few foot passengers abroad, only one or two 
pale-faced clerks, with shabby tall hats anxiously shielded 
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from the drizzle by large umbrellas, and several shapeless 
women, like the women at home, carrying baskets, and 
intent, he knew from his own fourteen years’ experience 
of life, on doing their marketing during the cheap evening 
hours. One disconsolate creature, hoping to sell instead 
of to buy, trailed her voluminous draggled skirts along, 
raised at one side to show her white-stockinged ankle, 
that showed pale and gleaming as foam. . . . Why did he 
think of foam? He had never seen it. . . . Was he think- 
ing of foam, or was he looking back on himself standing, 
a young boy, beneath the gas-lamp in the Euston Road? 
How did he know she was out to sell what wares she 
had ... ? Time, the Then and the Since of Time, shook 
and ran together for an instant like two blurred watery 
edges meeting. Then each edge retreated as waves re- 
treat, separated, and it was Then again. 

He was aware, with the precocity of wage-earning 
northern childhood, that his father fronted all the strange- 
ness of London with a solid obstinacy that veiled, to all but 
his family, his inward uncertainties. He was even aware 
that perhaps young Reuben, though a year older than 
himself, only thought that of course his father knew 
everything, was not a bit baffled by the strangeness. He 
knew too that his mother, though she looked at his father 
with deference, and even now was leaning a little to- 
wards him as though to appeal for protection, yet—with 
eyes that betrayed her to all but a husband—definitely 
appraised him as a child, even as she appraised young 
Reuben and himself, Tom. Only when her gaze turned 
to the prematurely harassed face of Jennie, the twelve year 
old girl, did it take counsel as though with an equal. 

Even now, as she drew close to her husband, as though 
to impress upon him that she leaned entirely upon his 
omniscience, she bade the little girl, with a gesture, keep 
an eye on the luggage that lay, for the easing of their 
tired hands, about their feet. The gesture shook the 
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fabric of Time, seemed somehow to flicker vividly across 
the space of years, instead of to be happening now... . 
How silly, when he stood beneath the gas-lamp, with 
the others, waiting on the will of those in power—his 
parents! 

He drifted away beyond the circle of the lamp, regard- 
less both of the family and the family’s belongings, with 
that detachment frequent in him which his father re- 
garded angrily as a sign of callousness, and his mother, 
he felt, faintly envied . . . though she scolded him. 

From his outer darkness he saw that the shadow of 
the lamp’s frame lay like a huge spider on the pavement, 
legs outspread, and in their span the family sat huddled 
unaware, thinking the lamp a friend . . . every now and 
then, when a breath of wind shook the light, the body 
of the spider swelled and slid a little and the legs quivered 
over the pavement, shaking at the joins in the paving 
stones as though at the bending of their shadowy knees. 

He remembered how little Willie Banks, the piecer 
who worked on the next machine to his at the mills, had 
told him that in Australia there were huge spiders called 
taran-somethings, that were covered with fur and jumped 
sideways at you from the wall. Willie had an uncle in 
the gold-diggings who had written home about the spiders 
and said how he had been bitten by one and took very ill 
as a result, which was why he was forced to write to 
Mr. Banks for money instead of being able to send any 
home himself as he would have liked. And Willie Banks 
said his father had snorted and said it was only what he 
expected—if it hadn’t been spiders it would have been 
snakes or white rats. 

Yet Tom believed in the awful springing spiders— 
somehow they made the fact that he himself was going to 
Australia so much more impressive. As he stood and 
watched the shadow-spider waver over the unconscious 
family he felt a tingling of the nerves. He could almost 
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make himself believe that it was gathering for a spring, 
a spring away from the family on which it crouched, 
straight at himself. The lighted lamp became for him 
merely a thing to which the spider was tethered, and 
the spider possessed life independently of it. . . . A mo- 
ment more and it seemed to him the spider was not even 
tethered, but could spin out its thread as far as it would 
from the lamp, floating on the fine filament as he had 
seen spiders float down the air in the fields about his 
home, never without a touch of envy that they should 
produce so easily from their bodies what cost so many 
back-breaking hours of labour in the cotton mill. He 
watched this great spider now, saw its fat body blur 
and waver towards him and its legs contract, and he flung 
himself back against the damp bricks of a house front, 
waiting fascinated for the leap. 

A policeman came tramping down upon the clustered 
derelicts, and as father addressed the bulky Law the 
spider became once more nothing but a shadow thrown by 
a flickering street lamp, and he himself nothing but a 
boy waiting to hear whither he was to be conveyed. Aus- 
tralia, from being vividly present, receded into the far 
future at the end of a long journey. Mother, father, 
Jennie, Reuben, the babies, supper, bed, his own feet in 
their heavy clogs, were realities, and the queer living point 
that was so fiercely “I” and that for a moment had been 
against the wall, facing a crouching spider and surrounded 
by breathless, intent darkness, was no more than the 
memory of a fantastic self in a dream. 


II 


The policeman directed his father to yet another station 
and the strange name “Shadwell Basin” that he had heard 
before and that seemed so absurd and impossible, echoed 
again in his ears. The family gathered up their belong- 
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ings once more, he assumed his share of the big basket 
with Reuben, and soon, to the secret amazement even 
of the Foulds, they were all ascending a long flight of 
stairs, that, so the policeman informed them, actually 
led to a station. 

“Coom on, all!” roared father, with simulated hearti- 
ness, as the rest of the family stopped unbelievingly at the 
foot of the second flight, “them as ’esitates is lorst.” 

“How can there be a train up there, Reuben?” de- 
murred his mother. ‘Woman was the perpetual doubter,” 
said a wise voice in Tom that seemed somehow to echo 
back over a far space. Up the wooden flight with his 
packs about his bowed shoulders went Man the Believer, 
and Woman, though still incredulous, followed her man, 
and children of necessity went also, without either belief 
or scepticism, but imbued with trustfulness, for to them 
a train among the stars was no more wonderful than a 
train upon the earth, so long as their known authorities 
led the way. ‘Tom could see that now, comment on it. 
... Now? But this was Now—his father’s voice crying 
out: “Here cooms owd Ned!” How well he knew 
his father, jocose because justified of his faith! The 
long-funnelled engine came snorting in at the same 
moment that he stepped upon the platform. A red-faced 
porter helped to cram the family into a third-class com- 
partment, and a couple of minutes later this new train 
was off upon the journey across London to the place with 
the incredible name of Shadwell Basin. 

Tom, in spite of his fourteen years—hard, knowledg- 
able Northern years—pictured it vaguely as a huge bowl 
made of china and slippery-sided as the pit of a night- 
mare.... At this hour the whole adventure took on an 
endless nightmare quality. The hard wooden seat seemed 
to fall away from Tom, the hard wooden walls expanded 
into the surrounding darkness, and it was as though he 
were struggling vainly up the glossy slope of a vast china 
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basin, always slipping down again towards where, com- 
pactly crouched in the bottom, a huge spider waited to 
spring. . . . Tom’s head nodded towards his chest... 
the spider and the basin were indubitable realities. The 
spider gathered itseli—Tom made a dash up the slope, 
failed to mount it, and turned to meet the leaping menace 
fair and square. 

And, in that moment of standing at bay, of seeing the 
dark bulk of the aggressor soaring through the air at 
him, fear fell away. He was keenly aware only of a 
thrilling exultation, a point of ecstasy so sharp that ere 
the disaster met him he awoke. .. . 

With senses rocking from that wonderful moment he 
stared at the dimly-seen forms in the railway carriage. 

“Our Thomas Henry’s been asleep,” jeered Jennie, ad- 
justing a twin upon her inadequate knee. 

“T haven't,” lied Tom. 

“I say, look at th’ouses. Bain’t they main funny way 
under us like that?” said young Reuben, pressing his 
snub nose against the pane. 

Tom leaned over his shoulder and stared entranced. 
Rows of lighted houses stretched away from the rocking 
train that sped along on a level with their roofs. Glimpses 
were caught of un-thought of intimacies with people whom 
they had not known existed, people who did not know 
that the Foulds existed, and whom the Foulds would never 
see again. There, in an uncurtained room gleamed the 
angle of a brass bed, in an attic a stout man in shirt- 
sleeves was reading a newspaper by the white globe of a 
lamp. . . . The world was fuller than seemed possible. 

To Tom there came for the first time a feeling of the 
mystery of lighted windows—lighted windows when the 
interior is not known. ... Each little sordid room a 
point of brightness, a possible romance, a very certain 
centre of the world. And a tremendous idea knocked 
at his heart for the first time—each lit window in all 
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these thousands of houses showed the centre of the 
world, each person behind it was the centre of the world, 
each roof covered the centre of the world... . This 
rocking carriage was the centre, too, and each person in 
it—himself, his brothers and sisters, even his father and 
mother. Everyone in the world was the centre of it, 
every place where anyone was. . . . Beyond all this world 
that he could see was Australia, with people whom he 
did not yet know, but whom he would meet, who were 
even now walking about in it, not knowing that they were 
going to meet him, and each of these people was the 
centre of everything, too... . It was far giddier work 
than the spider and the basin, because imagining things 
like that only turned you in, in, on yourself, but this 
spread you out and out.... Tom felt dizzy with the 
vastness of it all. 

Again came a snatching back to the world the others 
had never left—the train had made another of its many 
stops, and father, after consultation with a porter, an- 
nounced that this was Shadwell Basin at last. They all 
tumbled stiffly out upon the platform—the ache in his 
legs!—and mother said that twopence each was cheap for 
what must be every bit of five miles, and didn’t father 
agree with her? Father did agree, as once more he 
disposed his packs about him, and the family trooped down 
the steps, this time nothing doubting, and stood shiver- 
ing in the dark dampness of the street. 

Again came enquiry for Shadwell Basin, and the dis- 
covery, after a short walk, that the Basin was closed for 
the night. 

Another policeman loomed up and he went with them 
to a place he called a coffee-house, where mother was 
agreeably surprised to find that the whole seven of them 
could be taken in for four shillings. It was true they 
would be crowded into one room, but at least they would 
not have to share it with strangers. It was all right, 
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of course—the grown-ups always produced food and a 
place to sleep. Tom knew that life was a series of hard 
efforts, but this much was the magic power of any parents. 


III 


Mother hastily disposed their belongings about the 
room and then the whole family clattered downstairs 
with the exception of the twins, whom father carried. 
How funnily their round sleepy heads bobbed over his 
carefully crooked elbows! 

Downstairs there was a long room full of dirty deal 
tables, where the wet rings left by many jugs and tumblers 
had dried in a fantastic pattern of impinging circles. The 
family sat down at one end of a long table, and tea, bacon 
and potatoes were planked before them by the slatternly 
large-bosomed proprietress who smacked a kindly hand, 
vast, pink and damp like a ham, upon mother’s frail 
sloping shoulder, and told her to fill her belly with the 
victuals and she’d feel better. 

At the other end of the table was another family as 
obviously in transit as were the Foulds. Tom received 
a tired child’s impression of them—at once vague and 
vivid, 

The man was thin and dark and eager, very different 
from fair, bulky father; with a sallow skin and a mouth 
whose over-fulness was hardly disguised by a curved 
dark moustache and bushy whiskers. His two front 
teeth, yellow and prominent, showed a little even when 
he was not talking. How horrid teeth like that always 
were! His wife was fat and comfortable, sloping every- 
where—you would have slid off her if you had tried 
to sit on her lap, supposing you had been young enough 
to do so. They had two peaky-faced little girls, dressed 
rather elaborately in gowns of plaid cashmere with strap- 
pings of black velvet, and elastic-sided boots instead of 
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clogs. Jennie and the two little girls eyed each other 
while their elders fell into conversation. 

Dull talk, thought Tom, hardly listening, the usual 
talk, all about the terrible effect on the cotton trade 
of the wicked thing called the Civil-War-in-America. 
Tom knew all about the effect of it by experience. Up 
to the time when this Abr’am Lincoln started making 
himself a nuisance, he and young Reuben had made two 
shillings and a penny each a week as half-timers; and 
then, as Reuben progressed, he had made four shillings 
and twopence as a full-time piecer. Tom felt ashamed 
that he himself had never risen to this, while boys much 
younger had outstripped him. It was not lack of will 
that hindered him—it was his habit of day-dreaming, of 
perpetually letting his thoughts wander instead of attend- 
ing to his work. Father had made as much as thirty 
shillings, for he was a good cotton operative, and mother 
had earned eight shillings a week in the weaving sheds. 
Jennie had not been able to do more than half-time, be- 
cause there were the twins to look after. Then came the 
war, and the price of bread went up and up... and 
the mills began to close down. Gradually the truth 
dawned upon the operatives. There was no cotton. Only 
those mills which had always specialised in Egyptian 
cotton did better than ever—but the same machinery 
wouldn’t do for the American kind. 

It appeared through the dark web of words spun by 
the elders that these new people were called Tandy, and 
came from Nottingham, where the lace trade had failed 
for the same reason as the cotton-spinning. They too 
were sailing next day on board the same ship as the 
Foulds—the Mary Prosper. Tom liked the sound of the 
name, and sang it over and over in his own mind. Mary 
Prosper—Mary Prosper... . 

This Tandy talked a lot—a great many words. He 
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seemed to get excited at the sound of his own voice. Mrs. 
Tandy treated him openly as mother treated father 
secretly. . . . It was as though Mr. Tandy were a clever 
child whom she allowed to display its smart ideas with- 
out ever dreaming of taking them seriously herself. She 
and Mrs. Fould soon drew together, looking curved and 
black, with their drooping heads and shawls, and dis- 
cussed the really serious things of life, while their hus- 
bands argued about the slave trade, whether a black man 
had a soul as good as a white man’s; about Abe Lincoln; 
about the Emperor of the French, for ever trying to drag 
peaceable Englishmen into wars with Chinamen and Rus- 
sians and Roman Catholics and other heathens of every 
kind; about a Lord Palmerston and the way he behaved 
to the Radicals; about the shocking treatment accorded 
to the working classes of England. Speech, not definitely 
noted word for word, and yet conveying something to 
Tom by its whole web, wove itself round his ears. 

“The backbone of the nation, that’s what we are,” 
declared Mr. Tandy. “And what do the nation do for 
us? Nothin’—’cept starve us and drive us out to try 
and find a country where a man may call his soul his 
own and support a body to keep it in. When I were a 
young man I were a Chartist, and a Chartist in a manner 
of speaking I still am, and what I says is . . .” 

“Your own pots and pans, my love, that’s what I be- 
lieve in taking. You never know what you mayn’t want, 
and be glad not to have to borrow some dirty slattern’s 
baking tin,” advised Mrs. Tandy. 

“Gowd!” said father. “Gowd, that’s what I believe 
in. For why? Gowd gets a mon anything 7’ this world, 
and ’ere only the gentry mun get ’un. Out there tha’ 
or I ’ave as good a chance as th’ next mon.” ; 

“TI doubt but I ought to ha’ taken more sewing mate- 
rials with me,” lamented Mrs. Fould. “I’m partic’lar 
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about my cotton, coming from where it’s made, and if 
they’re all convicts out there I don’t see how it’s possible 
to get a good reel.” 

“The best days are over for gold, I fear, croaked 
Mr. Tandy, “they used to pick it up like you an’ I might 
pick up dung i’ the road, but now they’re having to 
sink shafts and install machinery same as though it 
were coal instead of gold. Stands to reason from that 
that it ain’t so easy to get. It’s being druv down into 
the earth, that’s what it is.” 

“I’ve got a doll,” confided the younger of the two 
pale rat-haired little girls to Jennie, “a real young lady 
give it to me.” / 

“We’ve got twins in oor family,” countered Jennie, 
“T don’t make nowt of dolls.” 

“It’s all the fault of government—” began Mr. Tandy 
loudly, and as always happened when the Government, 
that mysterious source of all ills, was mentioned, Mrs. 
Fould gathered the children together preparatory to go- 
ing to bed. She and Mrs. Tandy said good-night to each 
other at the head of the stairs, in a very friendly fashion, 
and, not for the first time, Tom received the impression 
that women seemed to think they knew something men 
didn’t, though, of course, really men knew such a lot that 
wemen apparently couldn’t learn and didn’t even want to. 

Father followed them to bed very soon, and Tom and 
Reuben were put to sleep one on each side of him, while 
mother and Jennie had the bigger bed, with the twins 
between them to prevent them falling out. Father made 
some joke to mother about it being a cruel hard arrange- 
ment for the last night ashore, seeing how narrow their 
bunks would be aboard ship, and mother said and a good 
thing too, she’d likely get a bit of rest. 

Tom lay long awake after the rest of the family had 
fallen asleep. ‘The inside of his head seemed like some 
brightly coloured peep-show, where ideas and “real things” 
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all seemed dancing about, mixed up together. The trains 
—the feeling of being on a great adventure, the long hours 
of wakefulness, crowded with so many new sights and 
sensations, the shadow-spider in the Euston Road, and 
the dream-spider in the great basin afterwards, the sharp 
thrill when he had turned to face its spring, a thrill that 
had awakened him to the “real” world again, and then the 
dizzying moment when, watching that world, he had 
realised what roofs and lighted windows meant .. . all 
these things confused with each other in his mind, alter- 
nately sharply bright and blurred. 

He turned warily in bed, so as not to disturb his father, 
turned till he could see the big bow window. Outside 
a cloudy moon had risen and Tom could see the dark 
square of the window frame barring the grey glimmer 
across and across. All was very still, for the window 
overhung the waterside, though it had been too dark to 
distinguish anything when Tom had tried to look out 
earlier. Now, as he lay, he heard the rhythmic creaking 
of oars in rowlocks and the quick splashing of the blades in 
the water. Some sailors were going back to their ship, 
and as they went they sang—not evenly as the watermen 
rowed, but loudly, gaily, drunkenly. Their voices echoed 
over the watery floor of Shadwell Basin, and his heart 
quickened at the sound. 

That was the new life shouting from the moonlit night, 
calling them all to the adventures of the wonderful world 
before them. And—as the centre of the world he could 
not help feeling this—calling to him especially, as the one 
who was to do such wonderful things. ... The giant 
spider that sprang sideways and the slippery flanks of the 
basin up which escape was impossible . . . the dangers 
that would threaten on every side—it was, of course, he, 
Tom, who would deliver them all from such menaces. 
It was not that he thought himself especially “brave,” it 
was simply that he would enjoy it most... . 
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Like his enjoyment, his sleep was a serious matter. 
For he fell asleep at last, his thick brows knitted, his 
full, pouting mouth firmly closed, his heavy lids sealed 
as though with a weight of waters pressing them down, 
down, down. ... How did he know all about that— 
about what he looked like when asleep? As a little chap? 
Women had told him since, but that wasn’t the same 
thing—and what was Since? Wasn’t this Now—this fall- 
ing asleep upon a bed in Shadwell .. . what was its 
funny name . . . Shadwell Basin? 

Could it be that his mother must have waked when he 
thought her sleeping, and long after told him of the 
watch she kept over his slumber? He was the dearest 
though the strangest and most scolded of her children. 
She must have described to him how he had looked, how 
the moonlight showed the rough fair hair tossed back- 
wards from his brow, his pouting mouth still more pursed 
in his intent unconsciousness . . . how abandoned he had 
been to sleep and hence to childlikeness—that degrada- 
tion kept so sternly at bay in his waking hours! He 
couldn’t have been so aware of himself externally as to 
know what he looked like asleep! 

It had been with a sense of shock, even years later, 
he had realised that to her he had seemed a little boy. . . . 
He, the mighty hunter, the saviour of his unwitting family, 
the adventurer into perilous climes in the future, the daily 
earner of bread for seven years past, to her was her 
little boy, lying with one arm thrown childishly across his 
moon-ridden eyes, asleep! ... Perilous climes in the 
future ... bread earner for seven years past... ? 
What were past and future, what was now? Points... 
beads on the string of Time . . . beads that Someone’s 
mighty hand could shuffle back and forth, could gather up 
together in one varied cluster, to rest for a moment in 


His palm? 
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IV 


It was next morning, the morning after falling asleep in 
‘Shadwell, or so it seemed to him, re-living his life in the 
coloured show that passed—sometimes full of detail, some- 
times blurring heedlessly over the years, especially the 
later years, but always swimming up into his soul like the 
changing hues that gleam over a soap bubble as it floats 
upwards. His soul swung suspended in a bright bubble 
where time was not, which for the moment of its suspen- 
sion held timelessness within its own brief time, as a 
bubble holds air within its frail watery skin, where every 
molecule moves ceaselessly though the skin holds its tran- 
sient roundness unflawed. All of life that had not sunk 
fer ever in forgetfulness brightened the bubble in turn, 
an often irrational medley, as is memory’s way. And 
always it was Now, not a looking backwards, except for 
flashes where later knowledge seemed to thrust itself be- 
wilderingly upon an earlier ignorance, blurring clarity of 
thought. 

Father went out early that morning, and when he had 
gone Tom got out of bed, ran to the window. He went 
quickened with curiosity, but he stood for a moment as 
one stricken. Never could he forget that moment, clear 
as in a crystal it would be mirrored in his memory for 
ever. For the first time in his life he saw ships. Saw 
them ignorantly, uncomprehending the wherefore of their 
beauty, but sure to his heart that of all the lovely things 
the hand and mind of man has created there is nothing 
so lovely as a ship. He saw, up-reared as though they 
would pierce the brooding sky, slim poles crossed by other 
poles and hung with a maze of ropes that seemed fine as 
cobwebs; here and there tiny figures of men clung in the 
webs. Rain-flaws were travelling across and across the 
Basin, rain dripped relentlessly down the small square 
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panes of the window, gathered itself into a rim of wetness 
on each cross bar, then brimmed and dripped over, a 
film of water in which raindrops themselves were drowned. 
How wet the world was! And how like mother to 
make it as wet within doors as without by insisting on 
their washing their reluctant bodies! As she put it, who 
knew when they would get a good wash again? But 
he and Reuben laboured under a sense of unfairness all 
the same. No amount of train journeys should have 
the power to convert a Tuesday morning into a Satur- 
day night. But wash they had to, in a large tin basin 
that clattered on the uneven floor as they shivered soapily 
within it; while mother and Jennie went below to 
fetch breakfast. Dressed, he and Reuben stood by the 
window again, making bets with each other as to which 
of two raindrops would reach the bottom of a pane first. 
It was quite exciting when an irregularity in the glass held 
your raindrop up for a moment.... Then Reuben 
cheated by tapping the pane to make his drop run faster, 
and Tom refused to play any more. He stood instead 
and watched the wind-flaws travelling over the water, 
like warm breath blown upon a sheet of glass. He took 
his breakfast of milk and bread to the window and ate 
with his eyes still staring. “Our Tom’s gone off in one 
of his stary fits,” said wise little Jennie, and he felt irri- 
tated and yet rather proud of this recognition of peculiar- 
ity. 
Gradually the swollen clouds lifted, the wind blew the 
sky into a clear pallor, and the rain ceased to fall. Tom 
shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. He glanced 
across his shoulder at the family. It seemed pre-occupied. 
He slipped casually across to the door and had his hand 
on the latch when his mother’s voice said: ‘Where are 
you going to, Thomas Henry?” His other relations nearly 
always called him by both his names after the north coun- 
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try fashion, but for his mother to do so was a sign of 
displeasure. 

“Qut,” muttered Tom, rubbing one foot against the 
other. 

“You stay where you are,” said mother. “Don’t you 
know that London’s full of wicked men who steal boys and 
take them to be cabin boys?” 

Wonderful fate, thought Tom, to be given what he al- 
ready felt was the desire of his heart, and without any 
blame of heartlessness attaching to himself for running 
away! 

“IT won't go far,” he begged. “Not out of sight of the 
door. I won’t come to no harm.” 

“Oh, get on with you, if you like,” said mother wearily. 
“I don’t believe nothing would ever happen to you. 
You’re like your Uncle Rory, too much trouble.” 

Down the stairs quickly, before she could change her 
mind; thinking of Uncle Rory, the bright and mysteri- 
ous ... an odd chap, by all accounts, though he was 
excited by remembrance of him, even apart from the meat 
dinner. Uncle Rory had been so different—and he was 
different too, he felt that with certitude. So perhaps he 
was like Uncle Rory, there were two of them, though 
Uncle Rory was dead. 

“What do you expect?” mother said sometimes, “what. 
do you expect of poor Rory? A Cornish sailor for a 
father!” 

“But grand-da was your father, too, wasn’t he:” Tom 
had asked once. 

“Surely he was, but I’ve more sense, because I’m a 
woman. Women ha’ got to have more sense. Your 
grannie and I had to keep the home in Liverpool going, 
it wasn’t your grand-da nor your Uncle Rory could ha’ 
done that.” 

Tom carried the presence of his ancestors down the 
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stairs with him in his confused boyish knowledge of them. 
An odd mixture, they were, he’d always been told, and 
used to brag about it to the other boys at the mill, boys 
whose fathers and mothers and grand-parents were just 
Lancashire, even as Tom’s own father was so proud of 
being. But mother’s parents had been Cornish and Liver- 
pool Irish, wasn’t there something grand in the strange- 
ness of it? That was why mother spoke different from 
other mothers, and why he spoke different from other 
boys. Reuben didn’t, but then he was the spit of father, 
while Tom wasn’t like anyone except Uncle Rory. 

Tom turned the angle of the dark stairs, not thinking 
again all these things he had often thought before, but 
with the awareness of them running in his head like a 
tune. He would try and not go too far from the house, 
but he knew he might forget his promise, as Uncle Rory 
had apparently so often forgotten his. Perhaps he would 
be stolen away ... or attacked by the bad men. 
perhaps he might even be killed, fighting splendidly, and 
be found dead, smiling, like Uncle Rory had smiled... . 


Vv 


For a couple of minutes he kept his word and hung 
about the eating room of the coffee house, but the moist 
stout lady, who was giving the floor and steps a cleaning 
of the wet slapping sort, told him to clear out of her road, 
and it was with a feeling of being absolved from his prom- 
ise that he went out of doors. ‘Then the thing happened 
to Tom that was always happening to him—he wandered 
on and on quite regardless of time. The rain was nearly 
over and the sky had lightened to a milky hue which re- 
flected wanly in the stretches of mud at the water’s edge. 
The tide left a greasy scum as it retreated, a scum that 
lay in crescents of iridescent brightness, beautiful as if 
made of fairy fabric instead of mysterious filth. Strange 
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and wonderful place, with its flights of steps, dark with 
wet for the last few of them, and slimy with vivid green- 
ness, with its warehouses going down into the lapping 
water, its cobbled streets, where the iron bound hoofs of 
the horses slid and scrabbled like the horses in the streets 
at home, yet that were so utterly different by reason of 
the strip of river visible at their narrow ends, a mere peep 
of leaden-hued water, but it somehow made all the differ- 
ence in the world. ... But the people ... they were 
more wonderful yet. . . . They were queer—not bad, he 
didn’t feel they were that, save in one or two startled mo- 
ments as he caught a curious sidelong eye, and knew, with 
the swift instinct of unspoilt youth, that here was evil. 
Yet queer all the same, not only in the “feeling” they gave 
him, but in simpler, more visual ways, in the actual colour 
of their skins and the fashioning of their clothes. He had 
heard, from Willie Banks, whose father had heard from 
Willie’s uncle, that there were black men in Australia, 
like the people that all the fighting was about in America, 
but these people were only rarely black. Oftener they 
were strange colours he hadn’t known human beings could 
be, fancy colours. Yellow, brown, sickly shades in be- 
tween, dead white—but that last he was used to—and a 
darkness that was plum-coloured, like a black silk dress 
when you saw it in daylight. Some of them walked oddly, 
too, especially the yellow men, who shuffled silently. 
Three policemen came down the road, all keeping close 
together, and noticed Tom. They asked him where he 
lived, and he lied and told them it was just round the 
corner, he knew where. They gave him a gruff warning 
and went on, swinging their little truncheons and looking 
about them, down the middle of the street. Tom had seen 
policemen walk like that in the bad streets at home on 
Saturday nights . . . but here it was the morning! He 
came to a stop at a low-browed shop with “Ship’s Chand- 
ler” painted over it in dingy letters. The windows were 
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full of coils of rope, lanterns, and strange things he did 
not know. The doorway smelt good and salt, as though 
ham and bacon were on sale there, but it was only rope. 
Further on was an even smaller shop with huge clusters 
of high, smooth boots hanging on either side of the en- 
trance, and odd glossy coats, that crackled when he poked 
_ them with an adventurous finger. He thought them beau- 
~ tiful, they were so shiningly black, better than the most 
handsome broadcloth, better than the coat of a minister. 
He peeped into the shop, dim as a cave, and suddenly a 
horrible old man was there, out of the dimness, an old 
man with a huge hooked nose and long ringlets like a 
woman, that hung past his thin cheeks and mingled with 
his curling beard. He rubbed his long, pale, bony fingers 
together with a dry crackling sound like the coats, and 
fixed his bright dark eyes on Tom. 

“Do you vant an outfit, my dear?” he asked. “Going 
on your first voyage? You come in here, my dear, and I 
show you tings.” 

But Tom, stricken by a sudden panic that his wander- 
ings in the streets had not given him, turned and ran. He 
heard a few shouts after him from people who seemed to 
think it suspicious that anyone should run, but he doubled 
down a narrow alley, and found himself at the top of a 
greasy flight of stone steps which led down to the water’s 
edge. He went down them and stood holding on to an 
iron ring which hung from the masonry. His panicky 
heart beats were subsiding, and he felt a little ashamed of 
himself, 


VI 


He stood gazing out over the wide river. To his right a 
quay ran out into the yellow-green water; and across on 
the further shore cranes and derricks made a cobweb 
pattern against white sky and between him and them was 
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the whole teeming life of the river. He saw a queer sort 
of flat boat go wallowing past under a huge brown sail, 
her low sides lipping the level water, and a man in a fur 
cap with a pipe sticking out of the corner of his mouth 
leaning upon a long wooden tiller. Further out in the 
stream another boat, as low and broad as the first one, but 
without any sails or masts, was being pulled across by 
such a huge oar that it took two men leaning back against 
its weight to dig it into the water. A chug-chugging sound 
came from beyond the quay and then a boat that he knew 
must be a steamer, with a large wheel at her side that went 
round and round, churning the water into yellow froth, 
appeared from behind the end of the masonry. She made 
a great deal of noise and splutter, and a wet brown rope, 
straight as a ruled line, went from her stern to disappear 
beyond the quay. ‘Tom watched idly to see what the rope 
ended in, but suddenly a miracle took shape, high in the 
still grey air, a miracle that made him catch his breath and 
stand straining forward on the slippery step, his heart 
thumping more quickly than ever it had with fear. The 
figure of a woman, so absolutely white that the pale sky 
behind it seemed turned to a dirty grey, slid out from be- 
hind the warehouses and passed over the end of the quay 
as though floating through the air. The woman thrust 
forward, and her streaming hair lay along her back. Her 
breast swelled out proudly and her white arms held a long 
gold trumpet to her lips. She seemed to soar out and up, 
her traceless eyeballs staring blandly forth as though she 
saw something other than the dark accustomed river. She 
lifted her forehead as though she felt upon it the blowing 
of some strange wind from a far-away sea; so much she 
seemed to Tom an alien creature in this London world, a 
creature that had come from other climes. It was as 
though the music of the trumpet that she blew, sound- 
less here, was shrilling in that other space to which she 
was returning. Never in his life had ‘Tom imagined any- 
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thing so terribly beautiful; not even Uncle Rory’s smile 
was as triumphant as this, though it was curiously like it, 
the only thing he had ever seen that was kin to this urgent 
loveliness. He clung to his iron ring, his eyes staring at 
the apparition, and his heart beats almost choking him, 
and a moment later he saw that this was no passing angel 
floating in mid-air down the river, but that she was related 
to another miracle that was part of her. Away from the 
downward sweep of her draperies there arched down into 
the water a curve so different from the blunt noses of the 
vessels he had just been watching that it was difficult to 
believe that both could belong to ships. Three great masts 
were crossed by varnished yellow spars and, webbed about 
by a maze of ropes, went up and up towards the sky. 
Bland, unsmiling, silent, except for the trumpet call that 
had sounded through Tom’s whole being, the white figure 
glided on and was past. Slowly the great ship drew out 
from behind the quay and the clustered warehouses until 
Tom could see the rudder leave after it a line of pearl in 
the grey-green water. Slowly the wonder passed, and 
down the river to his left more warehouses swallowed the 
vision up. 


vit 


Tom stood for many minutes more upon the steps. 
Presently the feeling of intense excitement that had filled 
him like a tide ebbed enough to let him breathe freely 
once more, but the river held no more interest for him and 
he turned and began to try and find his way back to the 
coffee house. More by good fortune than by memory he 
suddenly came upon it and bore unmoved the reproaches 
of his anxious mother and the virtuous upbraidings of 
Reuben and Jennie. 

A diversion was made by the entrance of his father, who 
had come with news. He had been to the shipping office 
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and found that the Mary Prosper was not in the Basin 
after all, but about a mile further down the docks, and 
emigrants were not to be allowed on board until next 
morning. 

At this mother raised an outcry about expense. It died 
down again when father produced nine shillings given 
him by the company for being detained another day on 
shore. This was princely indeed, and mother declared 
that she must go out and do some shopping. There were 
many utensils and contraptions which Mrs, Tandy had 
told her she would find absolutely necessary. It appeared 
that bedding must be purchased by the emigrants them- 
selves, the certificates for their berths being the only facili- 
ties for sleeping provided by the company. 

Jennie, full of importance, went with her mother to as- 
sist in the shopping, Reuben went to help carry the pur- 
chases, and Tom had to sit upstairs and mind the twins. 
He was quite happy. It is true he did not bother much 
about the twins beyond seeing that they were safely right 
in the middle of the bed. He drew up a rickety chair and, 
sitting on the back of it, his feet upon the seat and his chin 
on his hand, he stared across Shadwell Basin to the pale 
gleam of the river. 


VIII 


The next morning early the Foulds and the Tandys 
went aboard the Mary Prosper laden with their mattresses, 
their blankets, pots and pans, their trunks, carpet bags, 
and the like. 

The first sight of the vessel on which he was to spend 
the ensuing months was a disappointment to Tom. He 
had imagined that all ships must be as beautiful as the 
one he had seen the day before, and the stubby, homely 
lines of the Mary Prosper, her inadequate figurehead of a 
fat lady with yellow hair parted in the middle and a lot 
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was no gleaming fairy ship, but a plain, stout, workaday, 
rather dirty affair, the decks littered with boxes and ropes, 
with people tripping over them in every direction, orders 
and counter orders being hoarsely shouted, and a general 
feeling about that boys were only in the way and ought 
to try and make themselves as small as possible. 

Nevertheless, the Mary Prosper was the first ship in 
which Tom had set foot, and the moment was not without 
its thrill for him in spite of his feeling of disappointment. 
How interesting it was when they began to warp her out 
and hauled her along down to a quay where she lay to take 
on more passengers and luggage! 

Tom would have liked to have stayed on deck for ever, 
but mother insisted on their all going below to find out 
their respective berths. To Tom they looked like nothing 
so much as a series of giant chests of drawers, the drawers 
taken out and only shelves left in, where there was just 
room for a grown up person to lie down, but quite impos- 
sible even for a little boy to pull up his knees without: 
hitting the boards of the berth above. 

Mother and Jennie had single berths, and each of them 
was going to take a twin, but father, Reuben and Tom 
had to share a berth only two feet wide. Father lay one 
way in it and Reuben and Tom were to fit themselves in 
the other way, so that their feet went almost up to father’s 
armpits. ‘There was a terrible squash in the cabin, emi- 
grants falling over each other and each other’s babies and 
each other’s parcels, to a chorus of oaths and grumbling, 
but at last people got themselves sorted out more or less. 

Tom went upon deck again and found many things to 
entrance his vision and his mind, and perhaps the oddest 
was his first glimpse of the farmyard which was 
carried on board, and which looked as though it had been 
picked up straight out of the country-side and set down 
on board the Mary Prosper. Forty sheep, a couple of 
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cows, a large black sow with ten little speckled piglets, hun- 
dreds of hens, ducks and geese, bundles of straw and 
troughs filled with fodder, all looked extraordinarily out of 
place in this strange new floating world. 

Dinner was served at mid-day, consisting of boiled beef 
and soup—better fare than most of the emigrants had 
known for a long time past, but mother discovered that 
for the future the emigrants were supposed to form them- 
selves into messes of eight or ten people and to get their 
food uncooked and prepare it themselves, unless they 
chose to pay the cook a few pence for his services. 

The great excitement when dinner was over was the 
arrival of a steam-tug, like the one Tom had seen the day 
before, which took the Mary Prosper in tow to pull her 
by her blunt nose down the river to Gravesend. Mothers 
of families were mostly too busy to pay much attention to 
what was going on around them, but all the children and 
most of the men hung over the solid bulwarks of the Mary 
Prosper and watched the crowded life of London River. 

A gleam of sun, pale as though seen through grey 
water, touched the muddy green of the river with ripples 
of brilliance, and illumined, here and there, the var- 
nished spars that made a little forest on either side, until 
they seemed golden against the grey of the wharves and 
warehouses. Tom could not have said how he had found 
out already that these criss-cross things were called yards, 
but there suddenly came a moment when that knowledge, 
his first sea knowledge, was housed deliciously in his mind. 
This and that man spoke to him, and he, eager, searching, 
found one sailor more good-natured than the rest, a great, 
stout fellow with bushy black whiskers and with such 
pale grey eyes that they looked, Tom thought, as the man 
stood up, dark against the pale grey sky, like holes in his 
head; a sailor who answered to the name of Big Charlie, 
and whose cheerful good-nature nothing seemed to rufile. 
He showed Tom Execution Dock, where the pirates used to 
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be hanged, and told him what pirates were, a revelation 
of excitement to Tom, whose hard-working years had not 
been lightened by story-books. Big Charlie told him the 
anchors were “catted,” an amazing word to use, thought 
Tom, as he peered over and saw the great iron flukes on 
either side of the bows. Why were the names appertain- 
ing to these things so much more thrilling than the names 
given to the various parts of the machinery in the mills? 
They just were, that was all. At Greenwich there was a 
beautiful grey palace with big windows and green lawns. 
Barges lay moored alongside, he had learnt by now that 
those blunt low craft were barges, and they dipped the 
gilded scroll-work on their sterns as the tug of the Mary 
Prosper sent a fan of heaving furrows across the river 
towards them. Still further, round great curving shining 
bands of water, and the low shores were green and marshy, 
without a sign of life, only, in one place, some bronze- 
coloured horses had wandered down to the river’s edge 
and stood staring sadly, their rough forelocks blown across 
their patient eyes. Then a little place of old brick houses 
which came down into the water, and wharf-sides where 
some barges lay loading up with cement, clouds of white 
dust puffing like smoke from their holds. Beautifully the 
barges under sail drew along, not fast, but statelily, with 
their great red sails like huge curtains, dark and rich as 
the curtains Tom had seen in the great library at his mas- 
ter’s when he had gone there with a message. So the 
Mary Prosper came to Gravesend, where she was to lie 
for the night, and Tom watched twinkling lights come out 
along the shore. 

Mother insisted on an early bed-time as the children 
were suddenly all quite tired out and Tom slept with a 
procession of strange ships sailing through his mind, un- 
aware of the hardness of his dark and stuffy bunk, though 
next morning there was much groaning from all the emi- 
grants, who waked with their necks cramped and their 
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backs aching, for the flimsy shavings which were provided 
for them to lie on were but a small protection against the 
planks. 

The whole of that day the Mary Prosper lay at Graves- 
end, and across the leaden water the banks of pale, slimy 
mud looked like the backs of whales as the tide fell from 
around them—Big Charlie had been four years in a New 
Bedfordshire whaler. Tom watched the coastwise 
schooners taking in cement or tacking slowly up river, 
their sails shivering as they reluctantly went about, but 
they were to him as nothing compared with the outward- 
bounders whose masts and rigging were patterned against 
the low-lying, vividly green strip of land. Big Charlie 
pointed some out to him by name, a famous East India- 
man painted black and white; and a clipper, looking like 
a greyhound amongst her bluffer-bowed sisters—a famous 
tea clipper she had been, said Big Charlie—had beaten 
records on the passage home, though now she was sold 
to the Australian trade. 

“We shan’t see her again,” said Big Charlie, “she will 
make us look as though we were standing still when she 
gets going!” 

All that day there was the rattle and crash of taking 
in cargo, beautiful ladies and gentlemen arrived from Lon- 
don and went to their cabins aft, whence Tom could hear 
the popping of corks and the sound of laughter. The next 
morning all goodbyes were said, so some of the beautiful 
ladies and gentlemen, after final farewells, left for the 
shore, and the steam tug appeared once more to tow the 
Mary Prosper out to sea against a head wind. The mo- 
ment had arrived, the great moment for them all, and Tom 
shared its infectious excitement, the moment of starting 
out for a new world. The Mary Prosper hit her blunt 
nose against the short, choppy seas and very soon the 
emigrants were all wishing they were safely back again, 
even in starving Lancashire. 
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Tom proved to be a good sailor, but he felt this to be 
rather a drawback than the reverse, for Reuben and Jennie 
became objects of interest and attention, whereas nobody 
did anything for him at all. Mother, sick as she was her- 
self, managed to get up now and then to attend to the 
others, but when he demanded something to eat—for the 
sea air was making him ravenous—he was only told to get 
out of the way and find something for himself, if he wanted 
it, and for goodness’ sake not show it to any of them. 
Tom made the discovery that if there is one dislike 
stronger than that a good sailor feels for people who are 
being sea-sick, it is that which the sea-sick feel for the 
good sailor. He was aware that there was something al- 
most wrong about him, and he crept humbly out of the 
cabin and along the deck, where he got a most appetising 
whiff from the galley. ‘ 

The cook, or “doctor,” as Tom had learned he was 
called, was a long, lean, melancholy individual, rather like 
a tallow candle that had dripped into unexpected shapes 
here and there. He leaned over the half-door and gazed 
sardonically at Tom, who steadied his legs against the rail 
of the ship—the tug still had her in tow and she was hit- 
ting the water with a series of successive shocks which 
jarred her through and through. 

“Well, young nipper,” said the doctor, “and what may 
you be wanting!” 

“I want my dinner, please,” said Tom. 

The cook gazed at him in surprise. 

“Dinner be damned, you unnatural little varmint, don’t 
you want to be sick?” 

“No, sir,” said Tom timidly, but then added as an in- 
spiration, “but I might be if I had some dinner.” 

“Tl see if I can make you sick,” said the cook oblig- 
ingly, and he produced a boiled suet pudding and some 
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thick dark treacle and beckoned Tom into the hot galley 
to eat it. 

Tom ate heartily, and the cook gazed at him, first in 
mild surprise, then in wonderment, and then almost in 
horror. 

“Don’t you feel sick yet?” he asked, when Tom had 
scraped the last bit of treacle off the plate and licked the 
spoon back and front until it shone and until he could see 
his own face, very short and wide, and very long and thin, 
grinning back at him. 

“I’m afraid not,” said Tom apologetically. 

“You're a wonder!” said the cook. “TI tell you what it 
is; you shall stay and help me a bit. My damned boy’s 
got no guts. He’s just lying in the scuppers puking his 
heart out instead of helping me with the God-damned 
dishes. If you give me a hand, I’ll give you a bit of sup- 
per. What do you say to it?” 

“Done!” said Tom like a man, and they shook hands 
solemnly. Tom felt that something agreeable had al- 
ready happened to him—this powerful being had taken 
him for a friend. A vague sense of the superiority of 
doctors (along with parsons and lawyers) confirmed him 
in the idea that he, ‘Tom, was the chosen of fortune. His 
mother was obviously gratified when he told her, in ex- 
planation of his absences, that he was “helping the doc- 
tor,” and it seemed unnecessary to inform her that his 
friend was not exactly of the same profession as the red- 
faced Dr. Briggs who, in their part of Lancashire, had 
appeared with a shiny black bag whenever mothers of 
families were expecting an addition. 


x 


He had fallen in love with the sea and ships. Nothing 
in life had ever been so . . . so satisfying. Australia, the 
eagerly debated, the land of golden promise, faded before 
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such radiance as this. Here ‘was the only world, more 
deeply himself than he had ever imagined surroundings 
could be. It was as though he recognised something that 
in the back of his mind he had always known, but had for- 
gotten for a space. . . . He had had that feeling in dreams 
—perhaps walking down a dream-road, through country 
more green and lovely than any he had ever seen, he would 
come on a white gate leading to a wood that he realised 
he knew; or a sudden turn of the way had opened before 
him some great cliff, fringed by strange trees, like the 
trees in the Bible on the parlour table, tufted like the 
yard-mop, only somehow thrilling, going up black against 
a yellow sky. And in his dream he knew that he had 
been here before, long, long ago, only long ago no longer 
meant what it seemed to, for it was Now as well... . It 
was funny about the dream-now; it seemed like a place 
that one carried about with one more than a time, for in 
the dreams everything he had done before was Now just 
as much as the moment on which he stood poised—and 
always the dream when everything was going to be made 
clear. It was queer about what Now meant, anyway, 
awake as well as asleep—if he thought of it it made him 
giddy. 

Passionately he willed that this Now of sea and ship 
should last for ever, that the Nowness of it should never 
cease and slip into the past as the mills had so mercifully 
done. They, he realised, had never been so much Now as 
this was. It was the rightness of this world, the utter 
rightness, the sense of having come home, that filled him 
so certainly though without fitting words to the sensation. 
He brimmed with it. 

The wind had veered to the back of his neck instead of 
blowing on his lifted forehead as he stood in the bows, and 
he turned to watch the second miracle of his life take place. 
Sails, that looked coarse and dirty close at hand, but 
gleamed like snow from afar, were loosened, and fluttered 
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in the gear like netted birds. The sailors sang as they 
hauled on the ropes, and to their singing the great yards 
rose, gleaming like bronze, against the bright cold blue 
of the sky. ‘Topsails were sheeted home, and shone as 
white as the racing clouds that hardly seemed far above 
them, so high they towered into an immensity that made 
his eyes ache and his heart beat and his mind turn giddy 
as he stared up and up and up. The Mary Prosper lay 
over and a song arose from her bows. 

A pound of tobacco and a bottle of grog was slung 
aboard the tug along a rope, the great hawser was cast 
off and fell like a heavy hard black snake into the racing 
sea. With a farewell shriek of her syren the tug circled 
and started for home again, taking her dirty black feather 
of smoke after her. The Mary Prosper laid her round 
cheek down to the smother, and with an entirely new ac- 
tion, a long lifting motion, instead of the short hard shocks 
that had vibrated through her hitherto, she began her pas- 
sage in very truth. This was she, herself. 

Down-channel was a procession of joyous hours, bright 
and clear as the hearts of flowers. Tom learned the 
names of all the lighthouses they passed, saw the Isle of 
Wight, chalk-pale, crested with a ripple of green turf, and 
the Needles, square and jagged, so oddly unlike their 
name. He was taught by Big Charlie how to distinguish 
the different sorts of ships they met. He saw a China 
clipper leaning like a lily as she beat to windward under 
her shining cloud of sail. He saw a liner, with a thin 
upright black funnel like a minister standing between her 
two square-rigged masts, wallowing along from America, 
where the war was. He saw little brigantines and coast- 
wise schooners and brown-sailed fishing boats. The seas 
were as thick with sails as a garden with butterflies; every- 
where you looked you saw the life of wings either in birds 
or ships. 


Tom had always loved birds more than anything up till 
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now. He knew the hawk that he had seen circling high in 
the air over the moors at home, knew its quivering hover. 
He knew the pert sparrow of the town, but only on wet 
stormy days had these big grey and white birds called 
gulls come wheeling as far inland as his home, driving 
down upon the wind. They had always meant bad 
weather there. Here it was only joy to watch their flight, 
sometimes effortless for long together, floating on level 
wings, then suddenly changing to a swift swoop and dip 
on to the racing sea. Birds were like ships, somehow 
gave him the same feeling. 

Jolly to be a bird, to ride on the waves so proudly, your 
beak in the air, not a bit afraid, slipping over the wave 
tops, or rather, with the wave tops slipping away from un- 
der you like that, looking so towering as they rolled up 
and then falling away from beneath the unruffled breasts 
and melting into the other waves that rolled away and 
away behind. 


xI 


A big grey town that lay over green slopes, and to right 
and left wide curves of shore, green too, like the fields on 
the way to London. This was Plymouth, and a pale gen- 
tleman in the second class cabin, a gentleman with a high, 
square forehead like a yellowish wall, told Tom it was 
where someone called Sir Francis Drake had played bowls 
when the Armada was sighted. Tom knew all about 
bowls, everyone played them in Lancashire. Young 
Reuben had been the champion among the boys at the 
mill, but Tom had always thought it slow. He wondered 
who Sir Francis had been and whether Our Maida 
had not been a pretty lass that he had gone on playing 
instead of going to meet her. The pale gentleman, who 
was undoubtedly one of the quality though not rich like 
the people in the first-class cabin, had spoken to him be- 
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fore, he seemed to like talking to him. Consumptive, Tom 
had heard he was, going cut to Australia as a last chance. 
He was a schoolmaster, and it was said he wrote—things 
that rhymed, not only newspaper bits, just like Uncle 
Rory. That was enough for Tom, however much of a 
softy the gentleman might look, and his eyes burnt you 
up somehow, and Tom liked that. 

The gentleman went on about Plymouth and this 
Francis Drake. It appeared the Armada meant ships, not 
alass. Enemy ships, that had come to fight England, and 
Drake finished his game and went and lammed into them 
proper. He’d been a great man with ships, and had 
sailed all around the world, much further than just to Aus- 
tralia, in a ship ever so much smaller than the Mary 
Prosper. Tom listened eagerly, his eyes on the gentle- 
man’s face. Had he ever been to school? Only to a 
night school—when he wasn’t too tired. But Uncle Rory 
had taught him the reading and the writing and had 
given him a fine book. He had it now, though father 
had wanted to sell it when they all got so clemmed, but 
mother hadn’t let him. It was called “The Pilgrim’s. 
Progress.” Yes, that was a fine book, said the gentle- 
man, and how would it be if he were to lend Tom other 
books? Poetry books, asked Tom? Yes, those and other 
books, stories of people like Sir Francis Drake. And 
were there many other boys and girls amongst the emi- 
grants? Then how about holding a class every day... 
and the gentleman talked on more to himself than to 
Tom, his eyes shining more than ever with the excitement 
of his new idea. Tom was excited too—he’d always 
wanted to learn, real book-learning, though young Reuben 
thought it a pack of nonsense. But Plymouth looked so 
gay, all covered with flags, and there were so many little 
boats coming about the ship, that Tom slipped away and 
found Big Charlie. 

It appeared that a lifeboat, the first Plymouth had 
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ever possessed, was being launched, and that was why 
there were so many flags, and why a band was playing 
on the place called the Hoe. The little boats that bobbed 
about in the water below were full of oranges and cakes 
and boxes of notepaper, and the men held them up to the 
pale-faced emigrants leaning over the bulwarks, and 
called their wares in hoarse voices. 

Two days the Mary Prosper was to lie at Plymouth, 
and folk thought of going ashore and stretching their legs 
a bit and getting a bit of fresh air on dry land after having 
been cooped up down below for several days, but the news 
went around that as a fine wind had sprung up she would 
sail that evening, and amid much grumbling the pas- 
sengers realised that they would not be able to receive 
answers to the letters some of them had rushed on shore 
to post. Tom was not disappointed that now he could 
not go ashore, as his father had promised they all should 
that evening, for he was happy where he was. He heard 
people talking of “the last of old England,” and saw some 
women crying bitterly, but women often cried anyhow. 

With her sails going up like wan grey towers into the 
darkening sky the Mary Prosper drew out of Plymouth 
harbour, a fume of white water at her foot and a drum- 
ming and thrumming throughout her being. In spite of 
the spray that dashed in clouds over the rails most of the 
passengers stood clinging to the bulwarks to take their last 
look at the lights of England. 

Tom ate a slice of currant cake with the doctor and 
helped, according to his bargain, with the dishes. Then 
he climbed up the ladder on to the fo’c’sle-head. There 
he stood by himself clinging on to the fore-stay and watch- 
ing the foam that hissed as though white-hot against the 
cut-water and floated away so fast over the black sea. 
The vessel rose and plunged beneath him, but he straddled 
his legs wide and felt one with her motion. The wind 
sang through the rigging and Tom felt drunk with ecstasy. 
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He had felt almost like this before, riding a horse on a 
merry-go-round that came at fair time; it had been won- 
derful whirling round in the night lit by paraffin flares 
and with strident music blaring out as the horse swept 
round and round. ‘This was far more wonderful, this 
living thing that plunged and reared beneath him, that 
thrilled between his cold, wet fingers, and whose onward 
rush seemed to be taking him into a dark but most glori- 
ous world patterned with pale foam that rose and roared 
at him only to dip and rush harmlessly by; pricked with 
the brilliant points of the stars that showed through the 
scurrying cloud-wrack; and made alive by the wind that 
parted round his body and seemed to lave his very heart. 

The old days at the mills, days when, as a “piecer,” he 
had bent his back ceaselessly over the machine, seemed 
gone for ever like a bad dream, to have slipped, like the 
scurrying foam, into the darkness behind him. This was 
life, this singing and shouting of wind and rope all about 
him, this tingling and throbbing through the fabric of the 
ship and his own pulses, this chilling spray that yet made 
his cheeks glow and left upon his lips a salt that burned. 

And there was a moment, a fleeting moment just after 
the Mary Prosper swung her chubby cheeks and trim 
head up against the stars and just before she drove down 
the black and giddy slope of the hurrying sea, when Tom 
felt his heart almost leave him. He knew she would come 
up again and that he would discern her great bowsprit 
against the sky instead of losing its tapering length upon 
the slope of that black living pit, but each time he felt a 
delicious thrill that was not fear—for he knew himself 
safe—but that was a toying with fear which intoxicated 
the imagination. 

He didn’t tell himself why he liked it, but he knew he 
did and he knew also suddenly and for the first time that 
there was some kinship between these various moments 


of delight he had appreciated all his life, since memory 
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served him; and the kinship lay in their common source— 
the acute sense of danger—though it was only pretence- 
danger. The dream in the railway carriage, when he had 
waited in a second of agony that was ecstasy for the spring 
of the giant spider . . . that had been like these plunges 
of the ship were now, except that in his dream the danger 
was real, now it was only play. . . . There had been, too, 
the curve on the railway line near his Lancashire home 
whither he had been wont to go whenever possible to wait 
for just such a moment. For, if he stationed himself at 
a certain point of that curve, he had found that it seemed 
as though the express was coming straight at him, as 
though in another second the monster of blackness and 
noise, with its huge, heavy wheels, and plume of stream- 
ing sparks, would roar over him, lap him up, send his frail 
body whirling round its iron rims ... and then, as it 
seemed at the last moment, when the illusion had almost 
convinced him, the curve of the rails snatched the danger 
aside, and with a roar that shook the air and a weight that 
made the earth tremble the express was past... . 

Wonderful world that held these points of fire, these 
living moments of pure sensation! Tom saw no harmful 
drug or intoxicant in their breathless and anticipated keen- 
ness. He only felt, rather than knew, that by them life 
was lifted to dizzy crests which, though he could not stay 
thereon, yet he could, almost at will, attain. 


XII 


A following wind drove the Mary Prosper on into 
darker, stormier waters. The gentleman with the wall- 
forehead, who had become a Mr. Marsden, taught him 
and Reuben and a dozen other boys—and the girls when 
their mothers could spare them—strange and wonderful 
things in the ’tween decks. The second cabin passengers 
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objected to emigrants’ dirty children coming into their 
saloon. But some of the children felt sea-sick and some 
were inattentive, and gradually it was to Tom more and 
more that Mr. Marsden told his best stories. He told 
him all about Francis Drake, and about a great man, in 
whom no one seemed to take as much interest as Tom, 
who had come from a place called Portugal. He was 
called Prince Henry the Navigator, and he was one of 
the greatest men who had ever lived, greater and earlier 
than Francis Drake. Mr. Marsden told about his wars 
with the Moors. Dark men like those Tom had seen on 
the way to Shadwell, strange, fierce, heathen men. Then 
the wind veered to the north-east and blew and blew, and 
Mr. Marsden turned yellower than ever and there was no 
school for days. 

The Mary Prosper leaned over into a smother of foam 
and snored through it, while clouds of spray blew cease- 
lessly across and across her rigging, and green water 
crashed over her weather rail and poured in cataracts 
over her waist to swirl about in her lee scuppers. Tom 
had seen a waterfall with Uncle Rory, who had taken him 
a long, long walk, and when they had reached the place 
had shoved Tom down upon the ground and told him to 
pray ... and Tom had stared at the living, twisted white 
water, that always fell and yet was always there, changing 
every second, only far, far faster than every second, like 
dust-motes in a sunbeam, and had thought with awe that 
it was like the cotton at the mills as it might be in 
Heaven. ... It came out and out and down and down 
and was never still or the same and yet always the same 
and always in the same place, like the living twists of 
cotton coming ceaselessly out of the machines. 

And Uncle Rory had told him two lovely things to say 
about waterfalls, written by two great poets, and he had 
always remembered them. 
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“The sounding cataract 


Haunted me like a passion... .” 


It was funny what that did to you if you said it out loud, 
slowly, when you were alone, and thought of the waterfall. 
And the other— 


“And the wild cataract leaps in glory... .” 


He said them now, shouted them, for no one could hear 
above the roaring and singing and thrumming that went 
to make up the myriad voices of the Mary Prosper. 
Leaps in glory! Like the Mary Prosper, like the white 
seas, like something in himself. 

When it was too wet to stay on deck and he had to 
go below, it was easy not to listen to the gurgles and 
moans around, because the deck was like a huge sounding 
board, so that it was as if you were in the heart of a drum 
that God was beating with thunder, and people didn’t 
matter. Then in the dim light of the swinging oil lamp, 
he read the book that Mr. Marsden had given him. It 
felt smooth and glossy to touch and was a golden colour— 
whole calf, Mr. Marsden said it was made of—and smelt 
of milk pudding. 

The book was about the country next to Prince Henry’s, 
and it was called “The Adventures of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha.” Yet it wasn’t so much the things that hap- 
pened that mattered in this book, somehow. It was what 
this Don thought and felt about them. As though things 
happened twice over at the same time, once actually and 
once in the person they happened to, like a mirror reflect- 
ing what was before it the reverse way. Everyone was 
like that, but—and here Tom felt a glow of excitement as 
he nearly caught what he was groping after—it was differ- 
ent with Don Quixote, because with him it was the way 
things happened in himself that was the “real” way, and 
as they “actually” occurred that didn’t matter. ... 
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Of course that couldn’t really be true, not if “really” 
meant what everybody seemed to think it did... yet 
the brief glimpse of the thought shone like the flash of a 
gull’s wing through his mind before it was gone. 


XIII 


The wind blew harder than ever and Tom, emerging 
on to the wet deck, had to catch hold of a belaying pin 
and wipe the spray that blew over him in hard pattering 
showers out of his eyes. The doctor called him to come 
and see some fun and Tom fought his way along the life- 
line that had been rigged, all eagerness. Then he saw 
what it was the sailors were doing as they shouted so 
gaily to each other on the gleaming wet deck amid the 
spray that blew about like smoke from a burning pit. 
Sheep-killing was going on, and the sheep were slipping 
frantically this way and that, maddened with fear. Big 
Charlie caught one by a terror-stiffened leg, throwing her 
upon her broad, tangled back. A sailor held a reddened 
knife poised for a second before he plunged it in her throat. 
Tom turned and buried his head against his arm along the 
life-line. 

One of his differences from the rest of the family, a 
difference of which he had always been ashamed because 
the others despised it so, was that he felt almost mad 
with fright if he saw anything being hurt. He had al- 
ways been afraid of seeing pain, like the other children 
were afraid of being hurt. Mother used to frighten the 
others with stories of the bogie-man when they were small, 
but Tom was frightened by the butcher. Reuben would 
not pass through a field where a bull was grazing. Tom 
would not go by a yard where a pig was being killed. He 
felt sick and ill as he hid his eyes against his wet sleeve. 
He knew the doctor was staring at him in amazement. 
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Tom forced himself to lift up his face and the doctor ex- 
claimed at its whiteness. 

“Gawd, you’re a rum ’un,” said the doctor. “What the 
hell’s the matter with you? Can’t you stick the sight of 
blood?” 

Tom tried to explain that he did not mind blood, it was 
not that, but he realised there were no words which he 
could use and the doctor understand, which would describe 
why he felt what he did. 

“You’re fond enough of your bloody bit of steak or mut- 
ton chop,” argued the doctor, which ‘Tom knew was per- 
fectly true. 

“Them poor beasts are as sick as the damned passengers 
and only too glad to be put out of their damned misery, 
as you'd know right enough if you’d been sea-sick, young 
fellow. If I was to go along amongst those God-damned 
toffs aft or in among your friends forrard now with a big 
knife, every man-jack of them would beg me to cut their 
bloody gizzard with it!” 

From the moaning and groaning that met his ears when- 
ever he went below, Tom couldn’t but think there must 
be something in this, and he forced himself to look once 
more at the sheep-killing. 

“There’s a man, and not a sissie,” encouraged the doc- 
tor. “Them poor damned sheep would have died any- 
way, and I should have ’ad the trouble of killing them all 
over again for the blasted cabin dinner. The old pig did 
go this morning, died in ’er sty, and do you think any of 
the nobs would have touched ’er if they’d known that? 
Of course not! So I killed ’er all over again before they 
was up, and they’ll enjoy their bit of roast pork as soon as 
the weather steadies up a bit, along of anyone. As to 
them poor sheep, one was washed overboard this morn- 
ing, and they’re being killed to save their damned lives. 
Christ, what’s that!” 

“That” was an accident to one of the men. A sudden 
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plunge of the ship had caused a man to slip and, trying 
to save himself, he had transfixed his thigh with the knife. 
He dropped amongst the limp carcasses of the sheep and 
his blood joined theirs in a dark rivulet that swelled and 
stayed for a moment on the wet planking before it rolled in 
a thin trickle down the cant of the deck. His mates 
picked him up, pulled out the knife, tied the place up 
roughly and quickly and then carried him away, swearing 
profusely. : 

“S’help me ‘God, youngster,” exclaimed the doctor. 
“You’re a damned queer one. You're so bloody particu- 
lar about a few sheep, I thought you’d puke your guts out 
at that!” 

Again Tom found he could not explain. How could 
you say that what you hated to think of for a sheep, you 
did not mind for a man? He puzzled over it himself and 
eventually tried to explain the matter sufficiently to Mr. 
Marsden to ask him for his opinion. But what Mr. Mars- 
den said did not help him at all. He said that all classes 
should be kind to dumb animals, and that cruelty, of 
course, was a horrible thing, but that God had given us 
the lower animals to be of use to us, and that though they 
should never be caused unnecessary suffering, still it was 
much worse to cause suffering to a human being, because 
he had a soul. Tom thought to himself in a sudden flash, 
“That’s why it’s worse for animals, and why it doesn’t 
really matter for us.” 


XIV 


The sun shone out and the wind lessened. Passengers 
who had not been seen since Plymouth was left astern ap- 
peared on deck. They popped up like rabbits after rain 
and sunned themselves upon the planking that had turned 
from a wet brown to a snowy white sparkling with in- 
numerable tiny salt-crystals. Wan women who seemed 
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literally covered with babies lay about on blankets that 
badly needed sweetening after the long days below, and 
on the poop the lordly cabin passengers lay on deck-chairs 
no less wanly. “There’s no leveller of the classes ever 
been discovered to equal sea-sickness,” observed Mr. 
Marsden to Tandy. Mr. Marsden was the only passen- 
ger from the second-cabin who visited the steerage. 
“Lily~anded aristocrats!” commented Tandy bitterly, 
staring at the languid forms separated from him by so 
much more than the curving length of decks and webs of 
rigging. “That’s so,” said father heavily. “You 
shouldn’t speak so of the gentry, Reuben,” said mother, 
shocked. “I was in service in good families after I left 
home and before I married, sir, and I know what’s be- 
coming, but Fould, he’s bitter with the hard times.” 

“Tha’d ha’ done better to wed tha’ coachman as was 
always ’angin’ raund arter thee, if that’s thy way © 
thinking, my lass,” said father. “Th’ could ha’ stayed 7’ 
service then and been given a silver taypot when tha’d 
slaved forty years for th’ same family.” 

Mother smiled with the secret woman’s smile that Tom 
so hated. 

“You’ve never bin able to forget about poor Jasper,” 
she said. 

“Tell me about him, Mrs. Fould,” asked Mr. Marsden. 
Tom moved away, he hated it all. Mr. Marsden wasn’t 
laughing at father or mother, but he was trying to learn, 
Tom was sure, just as though people like the third-class 
passengers were different from the others. But he stayed 
within earshot after his silent protest, because the story 
of the coachman had always been the Fould children’s 
favourite story. He had been wont to like his mother’s 
little amused inward look as she told it, it was only since 
he felt suddenly older he hated women who looked like 
that, as they all did sometimes, as though they knew more 
than men could. 
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“Never let me alone, he didn’t, though I’m sure I told 
him often enough how I hated the sight of him. I was 
sewingmaid at the time, in the house where I met Reuben, 
who used to come up from the mill with messages for the 
master. And when he saw I wouldn’t ever come near 
him, and in the way of my work I could always keep out 
o’ the kitchen save at meal times, what do you think he 
used to go for to do, sir? He’d cut one o’ the brass buttons 
off his livery coat just before he had to drive the mistress 
out, and then he’d have to come to my sewing-room for 
me to put it on. And he wouldn’t never take the coat 
off, used to stand with it on, so as I had to sew it on him, 
and all the time I sewed wi’ my head against his chest, he 
used to whisper to me!” 

“Ay,” said father, grinning, “’e used to say, ‘I did it 
on purpose, tha’ little bitch, so as tha’d ’ave to touch me.’ ” 

“Reuben!” protested mother, but she smiled too. 

“Look ’ere, sir,” broke in Tandy impatiently, “you say 
you think all men should have a fair deal. D’you know 
what they’re trying on us emigrants now: We’re told we 
must do our own cooking, and that there’s the forrard gal- 
ley set aside for us. Your cook in th’ second-cabin, ’e 
says ’e’ve got enough to do the cooking for all of you, but 
I says, why can’t ’is assistant do our cooking for us? 
What wos we told when we took our passage, I says— 
that food was provided. Well, and so it is provided, ’e 
says. Is it providing it to ’and it out to us raw as though 
we wos dogs, I asks ’im. Do they want to make canni- 
bals of us?” 

“Come now, fair’s fair,” urged father, “we wur towld 
when we come aboard that we’d ha’ to pay to get the 
food cooked.” 

“And what does that mean? That them what ’asn’t 
money ’as got to starve.” 

“I’m sure,” said mother, “I’d sooner cook myself than 
have all the food done to death by that sailorman that calls 
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himself a cook. A dootor, our Tom says he is. I don’t 
want a black draught put in my broth, no more don’t I 
want it for the children, I got enough to do without that.” 

“You could make out, I don’t doubt, Mrs. Fould,” said 
Mr. Tandy, “but you and my missus don’t want to do all 
the cooking for the men’s mess as well as your own. Be- 
sides, we has our rights, that’s what I says and what I'll 
stick to. All I asks is our rights, and that’s what a man 
what is a man ’as his rights to.” 

“That’s fair, too,” said father. “Tha’ can’t go into 
the first-class cabin, sir, and no more can we go into the 
second, nuther want to. But tha’s got a right to fair 
treatment in tha’ cabin, and so we ought’a ’ave in owers.” 

“What do you say, Tom?” asked Mr. Marsden, raising 
his voice to reach Tom where he leaned on the rail, “are 
you happy where you are, or do you want to be a first- 
class passenger on the poop?” 

Tom glowered at them, he could feel his eyebrows lower- 
ing in the way he knew his mother hated. 

“Td not bear to be a fool of a first-class passenger lying 
out.on a chair like a woman,” said Tom. “I don’t want 
to be a passenger at all. I’m going to be a sailor, and 
some day I’ll have a ship of my own.” 

It was the first time he had said it, even to himself, and 
it sounded in his own ears like some other voice speak- 
ing through him, as though his whole body were a trumpet. 
He went away, right up on the fo’c’sle-head, and leaned 
out, over the cat-head, so that he could see, far below 
him, the fan of dazzling white water that spread up and 
away from the forefoot. “A bone in her teeth,” was 
how Big Charlie described it. ‘Tom liked that. 

He didn’t like all these people who had appeared and 
swarmed over his ship. He liked least of all young 
Reuben, who at first, on emerging from below, had been 
properly impressed by his, Tom’s, superior knowledge 
about everything appertaining to a vessel, for Reuben’s 
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own knowledge hadn’t got beyond the uses of a basin. 
But Reuben had soon recovered and assumed once more 
his superior position as the eldest . . . besides, everyone 
knew that Tom was the fool ofthe family, just as Uncle 
Rory had been. 

Here, leaning well over, and hearing nothing but the 
voice of the water and the answering of the ship, he 
could forget them. He watched the great patch of 
curdled foam that span itself continuously away from 
her side, for ever weaving into fresh patterns, turning 
over and over on itself in a thousand tiny wavelets, fan- 
ning out over the drowned foam that sank away in dim 
green wreaths through the clear depths of the water. . . . 

It always seemed the same pattern, though always dif- 
ferent, ever repeating itself, apparently without trouble 
and without heeding that its beauty dissolved as soon as 
formed, after the lavish way of nature. Tom watched it 
enviously, if his work in the mills had only been like that, | 
so effortless and so sure! It looked so like it, too, this 
perpetual spinning of white that twisted and twisted upon 
itself ... his eyes became after a while weary with 
watching it as they had so often been when watching the 
spinning of the white filaments on the machines, but the 
ship went on spinning and spinning as she went, unreel- 
ing, as though she were a giant spool, her snowy thread 
after her, but as she span it died upon the greedy blue of 
the sea. 


xXV 


As the days went on, Tom began to see that there were 
two distinct lives on board ship. One was the ship’s own 
life, which Tom could feel somehow within himself, and 
the other was the crowded life of all the people she car- 
ried, and this was an outside life that was at times dis- 
agreeable and irritating and at times great fun, but that 
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was always outside him. This second existence was full 
of the same sort of things that life in the town was full of, 
only everything was intensified because here the people 
were all crammed up together so that no one could get 
away. ‘The question of the cooking had been settled by an 
arrangement by which every emigrant agreed to pay the 
cook sixpence down and another sixpence at the end of the 
voyage. Some people with more money than public spirit 
went so far as to give him half-a-crown, but men of 
principle, like Mr. Tandy, would have starved sooner than 
give way to such extortion. His independent spirit had 
not been soothed by a notice put up by the second-cabin 
passengers offering a reward of ten shillings to any per- 
son laying information as to who had stolen some hams, 
pies, plum-duffs, pickles and other articles of food, which 
was considered an aspersion, whether justified or not, upon 
the steerage passengers. The second-cabin passengers 
were termed “fops” even more contemptuously than the 
loungers of the first-class were called “artistocrats.” Mr. 
Tandy couldn’t a-bear betwixts and betweens, and with 
the exception of Mr. Marsden considered all the inmates 
of the second-class to be but jumped-up sort of folk. The 
lily-handed aristocrats of the first-class kept themselves 
entirely to themselves. ‘Tom used to see them leaning on 
the rail at the break of the poop, staring down through 
single eyeglasses, long cigars protruding from their heavy 
moustaches and their check ulsters reaching almost to their 
varnished boots. Tom heard through Mr. Marsden that 
the first-class passengers were bringing out a newspaper 
entirely in handwriting, and that they were so pleased with 
it that there was talk of having a copy set up and printed 
on arrival in Australia. 

Big Charlie still stood out to Tom as a splendid figure. 
His yarns in the dog watch were a perpetual joy, and 
listening and learning, Tom lived in his second life—the 
life of the ship. It was a fine thing too to help the sailors 
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by tailing on to a rope and doing a bit of pulley hauley, 
and the songs they sang went to Tom’s head like drink. 
Mr. Marsden continued to hold his school, and though 
Tom did not like sums, he worked hard at them now be- 
cause Big Charlie had told him that if he were ever to suc- 
ceed in what Charlie called “crawling through the hawse- 
pipe to the quarter deck” he must be good at sums. 
Mathematics he liked much better, they had ideas in them 
which excited him; besides, Mr. Marsden taught him 
mathematics in a class by himself. Reuben and some of 
the other boys mocked at him for a “sissie” and a “book- 
worm,” but Tom had only to do one of the things that 
he enjoyed doing and that the others did not dare attempt, 
such as running out along the jib-boom and riding acock 
horse on it, for their taunts to fall harmlessly. 

A prophet dubbed by the sailors “Holy Joe” arose in 
the steerage and held services in competition with those 
held by an Evangelistic gentleman in the first cabin and 
those the Irish priest provided for the Catholics. Holy 
Joe was a fiery-headed, pale-eyed, high-coloured fellow, 
with a great gift of words, but his credit was short lived, 
as he turned out to be what Mr. Tandy termed “a week- 
day sinner and a Sunday saint,” and Holy Joe’s bubble 
reputation burst for ever, even for his women followers, 
when he was discovered toying with a young woman upon 
the roof of the after deck-house, which was spread with 
straw for the benefit of those emigrants who cared to lie 
thereon. This spot, where all the courting was done, had 
been nicknamed “the Haymarket,” and was the source of 
many jokes over which mother pursed up her mouth and 
father laughed uproariously. 

A great butt amongst the third-class passengers was 
an old man called Isaac Zafran, a Jew. He reminded 
Tom of some big and ugly bird, his dark eyes were half- 
hidden under wrinkled lids that were like little hoods and 
he had greasy curls that fell about his thin forward- 
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stooping neck. He was secretive about the business that 
was taking him to Australia. It was obvious that he could 
not at his age—and he was also very lame—hope to be- 
come either a gold digger or a rancher, and it was a joke 
amongst the emigrants that he was bent on being a bush- 
ranger and was looking forward to finding his real place 
in the new country as a holder-up of Her Majesty’s mails. 
One day he got into trouble with the fellows of his mess 
for baking a cake without asking their consent, having 
taken the flour. The cake was forcibly taken from him, 
only the outside slice being accorded to him and his 
daughter Rachel as a great favour. He protested that he 
had brought the ingredients with him and had not taken 
from the Government rations, but his mess flattered them- 
selves that they were not, as they said, going to be 
“Jewed.” 

Tom always had nice things to eat, for his own special 
friend, the first-cabin cook—not the surly fellow who had 
refused to cook for the emigrants—gave him tit-bits in 
return for assistance, and though Tom gave the nicest 
things to his mother, who was daily getting stronger, he 
kept some for himself, too. Tom had no business in 
this galley, but he was so friendly with the sailors, so 
eager to learn and to help that by now he had been every- 
where except on the sacred quarter-deck. He had even 
been allowed to peep into the first-class saloon at night, 
when it was lit up, and had seen the captain seated at the 
head of the table, which glittered and shone. like no table 
that Tom had ever seen. The passengers of the first- 
class were very careful to avoid any contact with the 
emigrants for fear of what they might catch, and, indeed, 
bugs, fleas and lice made up a great part of the life in the 
steerage. They came out of every cranny behind the 
bunks, and the emigrants, after scouring everything with 
strong soap and hot water, used to fill the crevices in the 
bunks up with suet in the hope of repelling further in- 
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vasions. Tom enjoyed a field day on deck such as they 
would have when the weather was fine, and with the 
rest of his mess he took off and examined carefully all 
his garments and secured each trophy with a pin, laying 
wagers as to who could get the most and biggest. He 
and the other boys were cleaner than they had ever been 
in their lives, for in addition to helping with a spell at the 
pumps most days, which made the sweat pour off them, 
they sluiced each other down every morning with buckets 
of salt water. Tom and Reuben, averse as they were to 
laborious cleanliness, enjoyed this because it was such fun. 
Only once did the different classes on board ship meet 
and that was when there was a concert got up on deck 
to which everyone was invited. A large Union Jack was 
hung up behind the temporary stage and an aristocrat 
from the first cabin and a fop of the second sang songs, 
though the favourite performer, to Tom’s pride and joy, 
was Big Charlie, who sang in a voice at least twice as 
big as those of any two other performers put together. 

The Mary Prosper passed the barren mountains called 
Cape Verde Islands, twenty-seven days after she had 
weighed anchor off Gravesend. In a little harbour on 
the port bow there were some ships supposed to be French 
mail ships, and a couple of German traders, not nearly 
as smart as the Frenchmen in the matter of paint and 
varnish, but roomy, stout-looking craft. The head of St. 
Jago was muffled in clouds to starboard, and a tiny clus- 
tering village could be made out on St. Antonio, which 
Big Charlie said was inhabited only by fishermen. All 
the passengers were very excited at seeing land again, 
even though they were taken relentlessly past at ten 
knots. Very soon the Islands were lost in a sudden 
_ smother of rain astern. 

Tom also had been thrilled by the sight of the lonely 
peaks. For the first time he realised that a ship was 
not only something exciting and thrilling in herself, and 
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to herself, which was how he had thought about her 
previously, but’ that the motive of her existence was to 
touch at new and strange countries. He had not thought 
of the places of the world to which a ship went any more 
than he had thought, since his passion for the sea first 
declared itself, of Australia as the end of the passage. 
Now he knew that it would be a wonderful thing to see 
all the queer places of the earth. 


XVI 


The bugs, the quarrels with the cook, the gossip about 
the first-class passengers, the baiting of old Zafran the 
Jew, the bickerings and horse-play, the rough courting 
on the Haymarket,—all these things belonged to the out- 
side life and not to the ship’s life. Tom touched that 
when he talked to Big Charlie or sang as he hauled on 
a rope or watched the strange new portents of earth and 
sea. Birds had always been marvellous to Tom, but 
the day when he saw his first flying-fish was a miracle. 
He hung over the rail and watched them by the hour, 
their quick, short, shining flight, their desperate skimming 
of the foaming water as the bonito chased them. A few 
days after the flying-fish, skipjacks made their appearance, 
and great glossy brown porpoises rolled in and out of the 
sea, leaping and playing about the ship’s bows. Once 
a shark was caught on a great iron hook, baited with a 
lump of decaying pork. The shark was hauled up on 
deck to bleed to death for the amusement of the pas- 
sengers, and Big Charlie cut off its tail to prevent it 
lashing about and also to nail upon the jib-boom end for 
luck. The shark was then slit open and thirty-two little 
ones, alive and ready for birth, were discovered. A good 
day’s work, said Big Charlie, and when he saw that Tom 
was looking rather sick, he told him all good sailormen 
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hated sharks. The two pilot fish which had accompanied 
the shark so faithfully were caught also and their beauti- 
ful hues of shot blue and black faded on the hot deck. 
A sucking fish had actually been hauled aboard still glued 
to the shark by its flat, determined mouth. 

The business of the shark had not been all joy to Tom, 
but he fought down his own distaste as he told himself 
fiercely he would never be any good as a sailor unless 
he made himself stand sights like this unmoved. Next 
day, he watched a fight between two sailors in the fo’c’sle 
with wild excitement and minded not at all the blood 
that had flowed or the sickening sight of the loser lying 
unconscious on his back with several teeth gone and an 
eye closed up. The men had been fighting—that was 
their business. He thought the two affairs over soberly in 
his own mind and came to the conclusion that a thing 
was only horrible when it was an outrage on the will of 
the person who suffered it, if you did a thing with your 
eyes open, that ought to make it all right. It was not pain, 
or blood, or disaster that really mattered, it was whether 
they hurt you from the outside or whether you chose to 
risk all these things yourself. 


XVII 


Irish Mike lay upon the fo’c’sle head wrapped in a 
blanket in spite of the heat of the day. Tom loved Irish 
Mike, old and ill and somehow terrifying as he was, be- 
cause, of all the people he knew aboard the Mary Prosper, 
Mike was the only one besides Big Charlie whose com- 
pany meant for Tom the ship’s life instead of the pas- 
sengers’ life. Irish Mike knew more even than Big 
Charlie—not more about the actual fabric of a ship, no 
one, Tom felt, could have been a finer sailor than Big 
Charlie, who had only remained an A.B. because there 
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were times when he could not keep off the drink—but 
more about what Tom phrased to himself as the “feel of 
things.” 

“Mike’s a pier-head jump,” was Charlie’s comment on 
him. “He got hisself all fixed up by a boarding master 
and was taken on last thing at Plymouth when he was 
short of a hand. He’ll never see port again.” 

Mike was only sixty, but when his faked youth- 
fulness fell away from him, as it did before he had been 
twenty-four hours at sea, he looked a very old man in- 
deed. He had piped up a chanty in a thin voice while 
following the capstan round without adding any weight to 
it, or hanging on to the end of a rope, the first day out, 
but after that the men of his watch had sent him, good- 
naturedly enough, to his bunk. He wasn’t only a sick, 
he was a dying man, and horribly dying, with open sores 
on him. Tom, who hated illness, couldn’t help feeling 
rather small when he saw the kind if rough and ready 
way in which the sailors tended Mike’s disgusting old 
body, but Mike’s face and Mike’s conversation were both 
fascinating. 

Tom sat beside him on the fo’c’sle head and listened 
to his stories of fifty years’ wandering over the world. 
There seemed nothing Irish Mike did not know, lots of 
it Tom could not quite understand, and some of it made 
him feel rather embarrassed, although it was rather grand 
to be talked to of things like that, just as a matter 
of course, but on the whole the honour and glory were 
all he got out of it, because he felt such conversation 
rather dull. But when Mike talked about ships, that 
was a very different matter, and many a lesson of Mr. 
Marsden’s was neglected while Tom listened to Old Mike’s 
yarns. Mike would lie propped up, with his blue eyes 
—they were the most deeply serenely blue eyes in the 
world—shining in his ravaged white-bearded face, looking 
like a picture of one of the apostles in the Bible mother 
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had brought from home, and then quite suddenly he 
would say something, one of those things that Tom did 
not like so much and his whole face would change, al- 
though you couldn’t say how. His lids, covered with a 
network of veins, and reddish in colour, would droop over 
his dark blue eyes, dimming their radiance so that they 
seemed to gleam faintly and his mouth would hang a little 
loosely instead of looking so gentle and serene amongst 
the white hairs that half covered the thin cheeks. And 
then again his face would not look like an apostle’s nor 
have that hard, goatish look, but would crinkle up with 
laughter until he seemed a naughty, elderly child. That 
would generally happen when he told stories about the 
days when he had been an apprentice. For Irish Mike 
had gone to sea in a brass bound cap and his parents 
had paid indentures for him. He had held a master’s 
certificate—until he lost it—that was the one thing he 
wouldn’t talk about though he never seemed ashamed 
at anything else that had happened to him, only amused, 
always amused. “Sure,” said old Mike, “the world’s 
wide and full of wonderful things that a man would be 
losing his soul to get a taste of.” 

Tom did not repeat this to anyone for he knew Mr. 
Marsden would be horrified, and that Big Charlie would 
not understand it as he, Tom, did, but he used to turn 
the sentence over and over in his mind. “Man’s got a 
soul,” said old Mike impressively. “If he hadn’t he’d 
be no better than the poor dumb craytures out in the 
fields, or like an Englishman, and what ye’ve got you must 
be takin’ a risk with, else ye’re no man at all!’ Tom was 
a little shocked at first and then he despised himself for 
being shocked when he really liked the outlook of old 
Mike so much, much better than he liked the things his 
mother had taught him. Mr. Marsden, who had talked 
once with the old man, said to Tom, “Don’t listen to him 
too much, my boy; he puts things well, but it’s all very 
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unsound. He’s full of vanity, and he loves you to listen.” 
Tom felt that old Mike did like him to listen, but then, 
wasn’t it because he found him, Tom, so much more 
understanding to talk to than any of the others? 

“He’s rotted himself with drink and women, but mostly 
with women,” said Big Charlie. Tom thought it was a 
pity, especially as otherwise Irish Mike might at this 
moment have been walking on the weather side of his 
own quarter deck in a frock coat with brass buttons. rie; 
Tom, wasn’t going to throw away life like that, he would 
risk throwing it, of course; he felt Mike was right about 
that, but for him things would always turn out right. 


XVIII 


Hotter and hotter grew the weather, till the mysteri- 
ous “Line” was reached on the evening of Monday, March 
the twenty-fourth. At seven o'clock, Neptune, who, Mr. 
Marsden had told Tom was the ancient god of the sea, 
made his appearance, dressed in the skin of one of the 
departed sheep, and looking very ungodlike indeed with 
his great beard of oakum and his rolling gait. He held 
a horn in his hand and through it he hailed the Mary 
Prosper. He climbed over the side, demanding her name 
and her destination. He was lucky enough to find his wife, 
with long oakum hair hanging down her back, waiting 
for him amid a crowd of constables, prepared to see that 
he did justice. He arranged his court with care, and emi- 
grants and first and second-class passengers alike crowded 
together to see the fun. 

The first to submit to being shaved with a loathsome 
lather of flour, soot and grease was the fourth mate, who 
had never crossed the line before, having been in Western 
ocean packets. Most of the lily-handed aristocrats paid 
the fine to be excused, but there were many who sub- 
mitted willingly amongst all classes, and some, who could 
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not afford to pay the fine, under protest, to the lathering 
and scraping. Neptune walked around asking everyone 
his question, “Good-evening, sir. Were you ever this way 
before? Would you like a little of my lather, or do you 
choose to pay the fine?” Nearly everyone, even among 
the poor emigrants, preferred to scrape up the shilling that 
Neptune demanded, but no one could escape being kissed 
by Neptune’s wife, whose face was covered with soot 
and who left a very dirty mark as a token of her affec- 
tion. Tom was lathered and scraped and ducked and 
kissed and something in him laughed at it and was de- 
lighted and shouted with the rest, and something in him 
hated it and was ashamed, but it was fine when Big 
Charlie hit him on the back and told him he had been a 
sport and was a good plucked young ’un. 

Old Isaac Zafran, his long, grizzled ringlets dripping 
and his corduroy trousers dark with wet, stood by him, 
grinning, in the crowd, and whenever anybody asked 
him if he had been shaved, he told the questioner to 
feel his legs and head. Suddenly a shrill child cried out 
that the Jew had been washing his trousers that morn- 
ing and the crowd saw how they had been cheated and 
the chase began. Everyone’s laughter was aroused by 
the sight of the old lame man trying to get away from his 
big, healthy pursuers. Even the tallowy cook laughed 
out when the Jew took to the rigging and clung to the rat- 
lines like a great distressed bird, his clawing hand and 
big nose adding to the illusion. Big Charlie soon had him 
down and the fun began. Zafran shrieked and offered 
to pay the fine, but alas, as always, his money was hidden 
where it could not be got at without much search below 
and no one would wait. “The Jew! The Jew!” every- 
one cried—“The Jew! The Jew!” 

Amidst roars of laughter he was lathered several times 
more than had fallen to the lot of anyone else and ducked 
till he could hardly breathe. Big Charlie held him by 
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a leg and an arm and shook him back and forth to “dry 
him.” 

The fun was too fine to be ended quickly and the cries 
and lamentations of the stout Rachel drew Neptune’s at- 
tention to her and she was also subjected to the lather 
and the ducking. The screaming of the woman, mingled 
with the cries of Zafran, the good-tempered roars of Big 
Charlie and the laughter of the spectators produced such 
a din that at last the captain ordered the sailors to man 
the pumps connected with the hose and streams of water 
were sent flooding across the deck, drenching baited and 
baiters alike. 

Supper time had come and in high good humour the 
steerage passengers went below, sides aching with laugh- 
ter. ‘Tom, along with young Reuben, had been worked 
up to a great pitch of excitement and it was only after- 
wards that he felt dimly that the whole thing had been 
rather like the sheep-killing. 


xIX 


After the excitement of Neptune’s court a deadly monot- 
ony took hold of the ship and the four hundred souls 
on board the Mary Prosper found time hang heavy on 
their hands with the exception of the sailors, for whom 
a series of jobs were found by the mate. On a Sunday, 
Holy Joe still tried to gather a congregation; the priest 
held services for his Irish flock and many of the passengers 
read their Bibles aloud, verse and verse about, to mark 
the day of rest. The ladies of the first-class cabin in 
their swelling muslins and their fluttering ribbons carried 
on refined flirtations with the heavily moustached gentle- 
men; the buxom girls of the steerage continued to lie, 
sometimes all night, on the Haymarket with their lovers. 
Scandals and little quarrels and wash-days and disputes 
about whose turn it was to bake, occupied the rest of the 
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steerage, and passengers of all three classes grumbled at 
the food they had thought so excellent a few weeks 
earlier. 

The fine weather drew out and out like a thin silk 
cord, growing tighter and tighter and thinner and thinner, 
till it seemed it must snap. 

Mrs. ‘Tandy evolved a new way of making yeast by 
mixing lime-juice, sugar, flour and salt, four tablespoon- 
fuls of each, with half a scraped potato, and putting it 
all in a quart bottle for twenty-four hours before mixing 
with water. The light bread she made with it was a great 
godsend, not only as a food but as an event, and everyone 
felt that the yeast had done its work well when one of 
the steerage passengers, not knowing what was in the 
bottle, uncorked it, and seeing the foaming mixture, 
thought it was beer and quaffed off enough of it to make 
him very sick before he discovered the truth. 

Once there was wild excitement on sighting a northward- 
bound ship sailing straight towards them, and there was 
a frantic search for writing paper and pens. Many were 
the letters that were written and sealed, but when all was 
ready and the ship signalled, she hoisted what Big Charlie 
called the “gridiron” and retorted that she could hold no 
parley with the Britisher. The disappointed passengers 
and crew of the Mary Prosper could only glare their 
anger at the Yankee, a beautiful clipper-built ship, bear- 
ing a cloud of shining cotton fabric as she drew past, only 
half a mile away to windward. 

Once they sighted a brig that was held to be a slaver, 
a thrill indeed, and the cause of much discussion as to 
whether North or South were in the right. After that 
intense heat held until the pitch ran in the seams, so 
that any luckless person who lay upon the deck was liable 
to find himself sticking to it. Quarrels broke out in the 
intermediate, and one of the passengers involved was 
put into irons by the captain. The ship’s engineer lost 
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his temper over what he considered a worse dinner than 
usual and blew off the steam of the water condensing 
engine, an act for which his allowance of beer was stopped. 
Young Reuben, who loved engines, was very interested 
in this one, and Tom had to admit that Reuben understood 
it, as he understood all engines, far better than he, Tom, 
did. Tom hated them, but he knew that this engine 
was of great importance to the Mary Prosper, as it con- 
densed salt water into fresh at the rate of some twenty 
gallons an hour, which obviated putting in at Cape Town. 
Tom and all the other passengers deeply regretted this, 
for any place, however dull, let alone famous Cape Town, 
would have been a relief from the endless monotony of 
thei: days. When the wind shifted a couple of points 
the males of the steerage were thankful to help the sailors 
square the yards. 

The eighteenth of April was Good Friday, the women 
of the steerage made hot cross buns and the men and 
boys made a great joke of offering them to Zafran and 
Rachel. Mr. Marsden looked on with that funny twist 
to his mouth which Tom half liked and half hated. The 
miserable Jew was forced to eat a bun, but Tom saw 
him afterwards go and spit such of it as he had been able 
to conceal into the scuppers, and when he had done that 
he spat again furiously. 

“Eighteen hundred years ago,” remarked Mr. Marsden, 
“the most merciful of men was crucified in Palestine. 
This is how his followers commemorate it,” and he walked 
away. Tom loved him then. 


xx 


Tom had three interests which held him beyond all 
others, his readings with Mr. Marsden, his talks with 
Irish Mike, and watching and trying to classify the birds 
which he saw. Tom loved birds more than anything 
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created by God, just as he loved ships more than any- 
thing created by man. Now as he watched the birds, 
he remembered again and again that moment when he 
had first held a living bird between his careful hands— 
the wonder and the thrill of the soft, nervous movements, 
the sense that the very symbol and essence of life was 
quivering in his palms... . 

The Mary Prosper fell in with the S.E. trades after 
crossing the line, and for a couple of weeks bowled along 
close-hauled on the port tack. Then the wind became 
light and variable, and the captain made S.S.E. as much 
as possible, until at last he picked up the true roaring 
forties. Then he crowded on all sail, even to the stun- 
sails. The wind strengthened as the Mary Prosper made 
southing. 

Cape pigeons began to come on board, black with a 
white ring about their graceful necks. Cape hens, meas- 
uring four feet between their wing tips, and some boobies, 
which the sailors, who had a knack of getting all names 
a trifle wrong, called bobbies and said were a kind of 
Janet, which Tom discovered to be really gannet. The . 
birds were kindly treated when caught and allowed to 
fly away again, all except the albatrosses, the beautiful, 
wild-eyed, hook-billed albatrosses with their beating wings. 
The passengers attempted to catch them on hooks baited 
with pork, and at last one fell a victim, its wings becom- 
ing entangled in the fishing lines as it swooped down to 
the waves and it was hauled on board and relentlessly 
killed by a gentleman who said he wanted to stuff it. 
Mr. Marsden read “The Ancient Mariner” to Tom, who 
wondered all the more how men could kill an albatross. 

One day the fore stunsail boom carried away, and part 
of it came down with a crash on the fo’c’sle-head, just 
missing Tom, who was in his favourite place hanging 
on to the weather rail, where he could watch with awe 
and wonder the billowing canvas and the racing, plunging 
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ship. The main topsail sheet carried away, and the beat- 
ing of that sail sounded above the roar of the whole ship, 
and to Tom seemed like a wild heart suddenly let loose, 
chiming in with his own that beat at his breast as though 
to force a way through the thin wall of flesh. For a few 
strange moments it seemed as though at last he were one 
with a ship.... 

But soon his attention was enthralled by watching how 
promptly and cleverly the men went to work, as coolly 
as though the ship were lying in harbour, instead of try- 
ing to throw her saviours off into the racing seas. ‘The 
sail was clewed up before it could beat itself to shreds, 
a shackle put into the clew-iron and the sail sheeted home 
again. The men had just finished this job and were coil- 
ing up ropes when the fore top-gallantsail split in half and 
lashed itself to pieces before it could be clewed up. Then 
at last the skipper seemed to realise he was carrying too 
much sail, and stunsails, light staysails, royals and flying 
and outer jibs were taken in, to the easing of the jib- 
boom, which was bending like a bow. After this the 
weather grew stormier and stormier and tempers which 
had been tried by the overpowering heat were tried by the 
ceaseless crash of breaking seas upon the decks and the 
screaming of the wind in the rigging, which went on day 
after day, night after night, like some infernal orchestra. 
The cook now refused to work for the emigrants even for 
the extra sixpences—and cheated them out of their pro- 
visions—or so Mr. Tandy proved. He was a Govern- 
ment emigrant, and as such, distrusting all governments 
as he did, he was ever on the watch for defalcations. 
Each week the emigrants were served with three and a 
half pounds of flour, one pound of salt pork, one and 
a half of salt beef, one of oatmeal, six ounces of raisins, 
two of coffee, one of tea, half a pound of rice and the 
same of potatoes, with as many ship’s biscuits as were 
asked for; whereas those of the emigrants who had paid 
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their own passage were provided with half a pound of 
flour less, no coffee, but more tea and sugar, raisins, and 
rice. These provisions the store-keeper was accused by 
Mr. Tandy, who was borne out by most of the third- 
class passengers, of adulterating and of dispensing in 
short measure. This storm also blew over, as had so 
many since tempers began to be of short weight in the 
Mary Prosper, and life settled down once more, though to 
an undercurrent of grumbling. The flour then threatened 
to give out altogether and only half-rations were issued, 
which almost caused a riot, as the third-class passengers 
were perfectly convinced that there was plenty on board 
and that they were only being “jewed” by the company. 

The weary passage dragged itself out, to the accom- 
paniment of squabbles and discomfort, a fight being one 
of the most enlivening incidents, and a scandal sufficient 
to keep everyone in a better temper for days. The ship’s 
doctor, who was supposed to go round the ship every 
morning, could hardly be induced, save in a case of child- 
birth, when he could not in humanity refuse, to penetrate 
’tween decks, for fear of the vermin that infected the 
berths, but as his only idea of dosing what he called “the 
inferior orders” was to give them, whatever their ailments, 
a powder composed of a mixture of Epsom salts and 
calomel, this was felt to be not much loss. Only one case 
of illness on board (four confinements had been success- 
fully negotiated) was serious, that of old Irish Mike, and 
he was beyond the help of any physician. Daily Tom sat 
beside him on the fo’c’sle-head and through his vivid 
snatches of talk, as though he were looking through a 
kaleidoscope, Tom saw the brightly coloured peep-show 
of the world. 


xXXI 


The morning of the day before that on which the coast 
of Queensland was sighted old Mike asked to be brought 
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up to the fo’c’sle-head earlier than was his wont. It was, 
said the sailors of his watch who had so unselfishly, if 
crudely, tended him, as though the old man knew he had 
only the one day more and was fearful lest his thin flame 
of life should blow away before he had once more set eyes 
on the shore. It was his last landfall, that everybody 
knew who saw his blue lips and shaking, veinous hands 
as, well wrapped up, he was laid in his accustomed spot. 
It was a grey day of dappled skies and fretted water, 
dimmed by rain-flaws and patched with circles of foam 
here and there, as the sky was patched with its pallid little 
clouds. The new world was showing to her pilgrims a 
face astonishingly like that of the old—a pale, rainy face 
that made many on board yearn for home. 

Old Mike lay, his dim blue eyes, over which the hooded 
lids were half dropped as though he held a perpetual secret 
behind their curtain, fixed on the horizon, his only anxiety 
lest he should not make his last landfall. 

Messengers from that earth came to him, as of old 
to Noah, for a cloud of great gannets appeared out of 
the blue and swooped like falling stones from a hundred 
feet in the air upon the refuse the passengers flung over- 
board for them. Old Mike lay watching the birds while 
Tom sat beside him. 

“Birds . . .” said Mike, “they’re queer; they’re queer, 
like ships.” 

“How are ships queer, Mike?” asked Tom. 

“They aren’t—not really—it’s the men in ’em. Ships 
are no queerer than birds or women are, and though that’s 
queer enough, the Dear knows, it’s a better sort than the 
men’s. Different... . You always know what a ship’ll 
do if you study her, but you’ve got to take trouble about 
it and watch out, and it’s the same with birds. You 
can find out mostly anything if you watch and keep quiet. 
Women . . . well, there’s a lot of talk about the queer 
ways of women and how no man understands them, but 
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*tis that the women are so clever they’ve made men think 
that. I’m after thinking it pays. ... They’re like us. 
. only smarter . . . smart enough to make us think 
they aren’t. Lot of top-hamper to them, and some darned 
useless tricks like stunsails, that were always more bother 
than they’re worth, but sound copper-bottomed—like a 
decent man—if they’re given the chance to prove it by 
being kept going, instead of collecting a damn lot of weed 
and barnacles in dock, which is what happens to most of 
them. It’s only being the least trifle trickier to steer that 
makes us think women’s different . . . don’t answer their 
helm so reasonably . . . but you can learn a ship’s tricks 
and then meet her . . . you remember that, sonny. . . .” 
“I want to go to sea,” said Tom, voicing his burning 
desire. 

“Birds, now .. .” went on the sick man, not heeding 
him, “you talk a lot of birds, sonny. ‘They’re like women 
to hold . . . struggle in the hand, but are soft and warm. 
Peck you too, perhaps,” and the dying man gave a slight 
laugh that held in it such a store of remembrance that 
Tom had a guilty moment of feeling he ought not to be 
listening. 

“Soft and warm, and the harder their heart beats the 
more you may be sure they really like it—so long as you 
hold them right. But ships—ships are like that too. . 
chancy, full of their tantrums .. . but they like being 
held. It’s a bad ship that’s really wicked, and they’re 
so few their names are known both sides of the world. 
Women are like ships and like birds too . . . birds, women 
and ships. Birds, women and ships... .” 

Tom’s attention had wandered, he was watching a 
bird that swooped and rose and swooped again above the 
foam-streaked sea that was slipping past so rapidly. 

“You never saw a lateen rig, sonny, but you will when 

ou go East. Feluccas—tartans—all sorts of names they 
call their boats in the Mediterranean. Great yard curved 
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like a bow... like a swallow. You know the way a 
swallow’s wing goes ... curved ... you see a felucca 
with her wing out or furled . . . rows of ’em, lying side 
by side in harbour . . . you might say a lot of swallows. 
Jib-boom steeved right up like a bird liftin’ her head when 
she’s drinking. Now a brig—she’s like a heron. [ve 
seen them in Egypt—just risen from the water, so their 
feet are trailin’, and their long legs out behind ’em just 
makin’ a feather o’ foam on the water. ... You see a 
brig when she’s leanin’ over to a good wind on her quarter 
and her two masts all shining wi’ canvas... .” 

Some urgent quality in the voice of the sick man, 
though it in no way claimed his attention, but seemed 
rather to be murmuring on and on regardless of a hearer, 
had caught Tom’s mind, and it seemed to him that for 
the first time he was hearing of birds, women and ships. 
. . . He sat with his chin on his hands, his mouth out- 
thrust, his eyes fixed on Mike’s glowing face. 

“The little schooners, the coastwise cratures, that do 
the dirty work and creep up and down with the food 
for the landsmen and pile themselves up often and often, 
God help them, on the shores; they’re not thought much 
of, but they’re honest as homing pigeons, taking their 
messages. .. . And the slavers . . . you’ve seen them; 
we sighted one—shining cotton canvas like a ship out of 
heaven, and all hell under her hatches . . . she’s a bird of 
prey, a kite. She’s got wings that'll let her show her heels 
as clean as an archangel, but she’s got a kite’s heart for 
all that. And a full-rigged ship ... a ship... a ship’s 
like a swan—wi’ all her plumes set, swellin’ over the 
water, tall an’ white. ...I knew a woman like that 
totere . once. s 

The gannets had disappeared into the sunset and 
Mike’s mates came to bear him below. Next day they 
sighted land, but Mike had already made his last land- 
fall, leaving behind him the contents of his sea-chest 
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for his mates, and in the mind of a boy a song that 
wound itself endlessly—a song of birds, women and ships. 


XXII 


Early in the morning the cry of “land ho!” went up 
from the lookout man of the Mary Prosper, and Tom, 
touched with a strange, sad excitement at the death of 
old Mike, ran up on to the fo’c’sle-head and standing on 
the place where his friend had so often lain and talked 
to him, he looked out towards the new world. The 
Mary Prosper crowded on sail and she lay over to a rac- 
ing sea as Tom watched the wooded coasts slip past. 
The Brisbane lighthouse came in sight at night and the 
pilot put out to call upon the Mary Prosper, but did not 
take her into the inner harbour as a strong head-wind 
was blowing, so she lay at anchor. Old Mike was sewn 
up in sail-cloth with iron bars at his feet and the captain 
read the service in his sonorous, deep-sea voice, and Tom 
felt his heart start and beat like a bird within his breast 
as he saw the shrouded form of old Mike slip over the 
side. 

The patch of foam that he made upon the water died 
away again, and Tom felt a queer sense of emptiness. 
He watched the gannets falling into the water like thunder- 
bolts and reappearing with their throats shaking as they 
forced the fish down with upward jerks of their heads. 
The next day the anchor was hove up and by noon the 
Mary Prosper was being towed up to rest in the river. 
Tom, up in the peak of the fo’c’sle-head, forgot all about 
old Mike as he stared. The river was filled with jelly- 
fish, floating in their thousands just beneath the surface 
film of water, cloudy, white jelly-fish, each with a blob 
of purple in the middle and trailing purple coloured feelers 
beneath it. Leaning right over, so that he could see where 
the cutwater of the Mary Prosper arrowed its way, it 
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seemed to be ploughing through one enormous jelly. The 
queer white and purple things dropped away from the 
bows and spread around up to the wooded shore. ‘The 
day was clear and sunshiny, a pale sunlight like golden 
water. The little town seemed made of wooden bunga- 
lows on great piles eight feet high and everywhere were 
masses of flaring creepers. Behind the town the rolling 
hills were yellow with their bleached grass and the blue 
gum trees along the shore drooped their metal-hued leaves 
against a tawny background. 

Tom knew they were blue gum trees because Big 
Charlie told him so, but he knew that everything looked 
wonderful because his own mind felt it. And yet in 
the midst of this excitement at seeing this new country 
he felt a deep and bitter pang—the pang of leaving the 
Mary Prosper. He realised that when he had left Eng- 
land he had done so without regret, feeling nothing but 
the pure joy of the ship and the sea—but now he had to 
leave what had been to him and always would be to him 
the most wonderful things in the world. ‘This land looked 
wonderful, too, if he had been just going ashore as the 
sailors would from the Mary Prosper to swagger through 
the streets of the town and lie on the yellow grass and 
come back again in the evening ... but he was going 
to be taken away from everything that he loved, right 
up-country, where there would be no sea and no ships. He 
felt for the first time a secret rage that grown-up people 
should have this power. He, Tom, knew far more than 
either of his parents ever had or ever would. Why 
should they be able to drag him away from the life that 
he knew he wanted just as though he were one of their 
trunks or bundles? In that moment he felt he hated 
them both, he hated his heavy father, his gentle, pale, so- 
superior mother. He hated, too, young Reuben, with his 
airs of command and the blank wall of his mind, which 
not only would not try to understand, but.which preferred 
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not to, and he hated fussy little Jennie and the helpless 
twins, because he knew that it was to them that he was 
a slave, that he was supposed to help look after them 
and to work for them. 

But he was very hungry and provisions had been run- 
ning very short for some time on the Mary Prosper, and 
the sight of the captain returning on a small steam tug 
laden with supplies distracted him from his bitter mood. 
That day the emigrants partook of fresh beef and green 
vegetables, but they were still not allowed on shore for 
two days more. They chafed, looking with longing eyes 
at the land of promise, and even Tom felt he would sooner 
go and get it over. In this fret of waiting he could not 
enjoy the Mary Prosper. Her life, that life which was 
herself, had ceased entirely now she lay in harbour and 
everyone’s thoughts turned only to the shore. It was true 
the sailors were scraping varnish and painting, but though 
Tom sat beside Big Charlie on a plank slung over the 
ship’s side and painted steadily, no relief came to his 
aching spirit. He had expected to feel that life was just 
beginning, and instead he felt a gloomy certainty that life 
was over. 


XXII 


The rain advanced over the surface of the water like 
a curtain, a great curtain with a line of hissing white 
at its foot. The river, from being broken with ripples, 
was beaten into a pockmarked surface, dull like lead in- 
stead of glimmering with the reflection of the sky as a 
moment earlier. The curtain swept over and around him, 
blotting out with its wet folds all of life as he had realised 
it in that earlier moment, merging not only tangible things 
like rigging and rails with its cloudy breath, but also 
everything he had known and realised until then. The 
whole of his past life shook with the curtain, ripples ran 
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over and over it like folds billowing across and across fab- 
ric. As light lies along the folds of cloth, so changing shafts 
of light wavered and melted into each other, over broad 
dim tracts, that might be months or moments, of the stuff 
of existence. The curtain of rain sweeping over the river 
as they disembarked was more than a curtain of rain, 
it was the inconsequent veil of forgetfulness as well; that 
veil without which all human consciousness would become 
too crowded for the human brain to hold it. 

And there was a curious thing about the curtain—it 
shook not only place and action, but time itself. Again 
that pin-point which was “I” persisted through the folds, 
awake, though leaping the years as a runner may leap 
dykes in a well-known country, not as a sleeper leaps 
through the nights, in unconsciousness. Again for a 
queer, disconcerting, floating bubble of time he knew that 
this was a re-living and not a living. And in that bubble 
a few coloured reflections gleamed and displayed their 
clear, isolated pictures. 

Was it the first night in Brisbane, or a later one? They 
had stayed several days, all blurred one into the other, 
full of packings and repackings and talk of gold, always 
gold. He had caught a glimpse of Big Charlie down a 
street, and followed hot foot. Evening time, and the gum 
trees smelling, sweet and strong. A queer street—wooden 
houses on piles, some gay with flowering creepers, some 
dirty and untidy-looking, with the space beneath the house 
used for piling old broken pots and pans. But the strange 
thing was the windows, big open windows, each one with 
a woman sitting at it, or leaning over. 

No woman on board the Mary Prosper had been as 
gaily tinted as these, their mouths were so red and their 
faces so thick-looking and white. One or two glanced 
at him and made as though to speak, but he was bent on 
catching up Big-Charlie. He ran down the street, which 
was full of strolling men, and caught him as he was 
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standing speaking to a girl in the window above. A thin, 
dark girl with a mouth that looked as though it had been 
put on outside of her face. She was promising Big Charlie 
something; what, Tom didn’t quite catch, only something 
to the effect that he wouldn’t be disappointed, not with 
her. “Charlie,” panted Tom, “Charlie,” and caught his 
sleeve. Charlie turned with a darkened face that cleared 
when he saw who it was. “Hop it, kid,” said Charlie. 
“But,” began Tom. “Can’t you see he’s engaged?” called 
the girl. She leant over the sill and her voice was husky 
and rough. “But, Charlie, we’re off. J——” 

Charlie looked queer, as though he wanted to get rid 
of Tom and yet not as though he was angry, rather sort 
of ashamed. “Clear out, kid. I'll see you later. See?” 

He went into the house and Tom was left standing 
in the street. The next moment the girl pulled a curtain 
across the lighted square of window, but not before Tom 
had seen the big bulk of Charlie looming up like a shadow 
through the room. He stood there in the street stupidly 
for a moment. A woman from across the way who had 
been watching called out to him. He looked up at her, 
saw her gross forearms lying along the sill and her heavy 
face bent down upon them. She was telling him to come 
up ... then as he hesitated, not knowing what to reply, 
she added: “Never mind the cash, lovey. I did well 
last night, and I’d like to teach you a thing or two. 
Gawd’s trewth, I would. You’re a lovely boy. .. .” 

He didn’t know how or why he knew, but suddenly he 
did know, and he turned and almost ran down the street, 
sick, with his heart pounding, pounding. . . . Of course 
he knew about things like babies and what men and 
women did and all that, all the chaps at the mill did; 
but he hadn’t known it would wear this ugly face; give 
him this sense of shock that was so utterly unlike the 
bright sense of dangerous edge in which he so delighted. 
. .. Horrible, hateful, ugly. ... He felt as he ran as 
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though evil beasts were trying to clutch at him, to snatch 
something that belonged to him, that was himself... . 

Yet there was a queer excitement about it too. 
rather as if he were only outraged because he wasn’t 
ready, because he didn’t want it like that, to be caught 

. not as though the whole thing were hateful; only 
this suddenness. He stopped at last, feeling sick still, 
wishing he could be sick and yet . . . was it that he felt 

. important? Reuben hadn’t had this happen to him, 
though he was three years older! But he didn’t tell 
Reuben about it, all the same, because he wanted to for- 
get it. He’d only despised the “goings-on” on board the 
Mary Prosper... the Haymarket hadn’t thrust itself 
on him, he hadn’t been forced to think about it, or even 
wanted to; it had just been silly, as all chaps were who 
thought about women. But this was ugly. 

He did not see Big Charlie any more—or did he? Was 
it not that this queer shaking of the folds hid any further 
meeting in a pleat of shadow? The ugliness of that night 
fell away into the beauty of many other nights spent in 
the bush, nights scented as that had been with the per- 
petual scent of the eucalyptus trees, and arched with a 
sky so clear and jewel-strewn it seemed more dazzling 
than full day in that far away Lancashire town. Here 
the days were washed as clean as petals of flowers, fine 
and luminous, compact of clarity from dawn to dusk as 
the leaf of a rose if you stare and stare into it. Seeing 
those days pass him was like plunging his sight into the 
depths of a petal, that looked all surface at first and that 
then seemed full of depth after depth, deep enough to 
drown you... to drown you... . 

Yet, despite that clear, clean feeling of this country, 
so much wider and deeper than the only other land he 
had known, it was not real, not as the Mary Prosper had 
been. She had not been just gleams of light on the folds 
of a shifting fabric—but land was, both the old land and 
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this new land. He was tired here, tired as in the old days. 
The yellow gravel and mud seemed to stick perpetually 
about him, pulling at his feet, always pulling, so unlike 
the hard, clean springs of a deck. He hated the pits 
with their props of wood that seemed so inadequate to 
hold those earthen sides from falling in and burying him. 
He hated the endless vistas of yellowish heaps of clay 
and the canvas wind-sails above the shafts that mocked 
at him in their unlikeness to true sails, and the wood and 
tin shanties that stood up against the far quivering faint 
air of the sky. The journey in the bullock carts, the 
tramping over endless miles of blue-grey scrub, the camp- 
ing at night by a water-hole oddly called a billabong— 
these had not been so bad. But the life once they had 
arrived ... ! Father and young Reuben gold-mad... 
mother more hard-worked than ever ... the twins al- 
ways ailing . . . the two tiny rooms of the humpy.... 
All horrible. The Chinamen, the Jews, the ex-convicts, 
the strange men to whom no one could give a name, these 
were better, but they all seemed bitten by the same 
disease, hardly noticing who died day by day, even when 
it was their greatest pal of the day before. Almost as 
far as he could walk there was nothing but desolation, 
grubbed-up roots of trees, tin shanties, coils of wire, 
trampled yellow clay. 

There were a few holidays that stayed luminously for 
a moment, days filled with the scented golden blossoms of 
the wattle by a far stream; a pool where men did not 
wash for metallic gold, and where he had bathed and lain 
beneath the blue-tinted leaves of the gums and watched 
the wattle hanging like tiny globes of light. But other 
days water meant only endless cradling, till his arm arched 
with the rocking, or else bending with a dish, scraping 
away with a knife to get a little deposit of gold from the 
surface dirt. None of it touched him; it was as though 
for those—was it three years or four?—he lived in a 
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dream, a dream that rose and fell past his mind’s eye like 
the telegraph wires past the train going to London. 
Things that apparently mattered enormously occurred, but 
only rose and fell past him. The claim, after having done 
fairly well, though never sensationally, petered out, and 
father and mother talked long into the nights. ‘They had 
saved a little. Now they opened a grog shop, though 
mother said she had never expected to come to this. 

The Tandys, who had early done far better than the 
Foulds, had already gone to open an estate agency in the 
coming city of Melbourne, and rumour had it that Mr. 
Tandy had done well in the world, besides staking a claim 
in the Heavenly City by being preacher at a chapel. 

Soon after opening the grog shop a queer thing flashed 
up for Tom, with an astonished sense of outrage—so 
strong that it ceased to be a re-living and was Now. 

Young Reuben, red and shiny, smiling foolishly, com- 
ing into the bar and saying he was married. . . . Mar- 
ried to the widow who kept the store. A fat, big woman, 
older than Reuben... yet he seemed proud, and she 
hung on his arm and smirked and put back the lace fall 
that draped her bonnet so as to show the new ring em- 
bedded in her puffy red finger. Father was pleased, 
though mother cried a good deal, but then mother always 
cried nowadays. Jennie turned up her nose rather, till 
Flo—she said they must call her Flo—promised her fancy 
prints from the store, and perhaps some silk as well. The 
one thing that stood out clearly was that after the grog 
shop and the store had been amalgamated (a projected 
stroke of business that pleased all parties) there would be 
no room for him, Tom. No more digging, he wasn’t 
wanted in the grog shop or the store; he couldn’t, like 
father, take a joy in making vegetables grow in the railed- 
off yard. 

A party, to celebrate in one burst young Reuben’s mar- 
riage and the amalgamation of the businesses. . . . For 
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the first time Tom tasted drink. It was fiery and made 
him choke and he hated the flavour, but the next moment 
he liked in a funny way the onslaught it seemed to make 
on him. He felt everything he had been feeling a few 
minutes earlier, but more clearly, was more sure they 
were right and true. Reuben had done something shame- 
ful in marrying that fat woman—Tom felt shy as a girl 
at the thought, and for a fleeting second recaptured his 
emotions as he had fled down the street in Brisbane—but 
at least Reuben was a man and not a boy, and if Reuben 
were a man, so was he. . . . Dazzling illumination at that 
gulp of fiery liquid! Clear and sharp the future stood 
out to Tom, instead of being the mere dragging on from 
day to day that this life choked with yellow mud had 
meant to him. A far horizon, far as the skyline he had 
been wont to see on a calm day from the rigging of the 
Mary Prosper, instead of this hummocky line of earth 
ringing him round, spread out and out from him like 
rings round a stone in a pool.... 

Dog-tired he had gone to his bed these years, the lift 
and swell of sea and ships far from him, the rising sap 
of young life in himself passing unheeded because of this 
deadening drug of work on the cloying soil. Reuben’s 
act had released him from that, at least. Finer perhaps, 
more like the chaps in the books that schoolmaster fellow 
—what had been his name? Marsden? Marsden—had 
lent him in the other life that was the real life, if he had 
made the break for himself, “run away to sea” like you 
read of... . But they had needed him, needed every bit 
of help possible, to hold their own in that greedy, digging 
crowd. After all, now it was over and gone it was as 
though it had never been, and he was only seventeen and 
a man. 

He stood in the wide, clear night, and stared up at the 
Southern Cross stretching her arms in the dark depths 
of the sky, and stretched his own arms towards her and 
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tingled all over. He was aware of his body as never 
before, of strength and suppleness and things undreamed 
of. He spread wide his fingers to the blotting-out of 
groups of stars and breathed in, as it seemed, not only the 
whole of the thin heady night air, but of life as well. Let 
Reuben get on with it with his woman—there were women 
waiting for him, Tom, though they didn’t know it. Slim 
women, young women, not fat, red women, bolstered up 
with soft-goods stores. He was free, free as the air he 
breathed, making a luxury of every slow, deep inhala- 
tion. He could leave the family at last and go to seek 
his fortune. Mr. Tandy, now a prosperous estate agent, 
had often talked of “giving young Tom his chance.” He 
would take it. Mr. Tandy lived at Melbourne, and The 
Family would take it for granted that he was going to 
try and get into the real estate business along with Mr. 
Tandy. Perhaps Mr. Tandy knew the captains of ships, 
even if not, he lived in a great port, and was a good enough 
excuse for Tom to go there. He could leave The Family 
at last, and go down to the sea and ships. 

The whole bright world opened about him in the night 
like flowers; or like the sails of ships, taking the breath 
of life into their eager bosoms. 


BERINTHIA 
XXIV 


a] ELBOURNE, lying widespread over its 
two hills, shining in the sun....A 
fairy town to eyes that for three years 
had seen only tin humpies and canvas 
tents. Eager to be alone, he rid himself 
of the diggers in whose company he had 
travelled for so many, many weary days 
through the bush, and struck out for the summit of the 
eastern hill. He had five pounds in his pocket, greater 
wealth than he had ever thought to own—so much mother 
had fought to give him. He wanted to be alone even more 
than at the moment he wanted to find a ship. It seemed 
as though the past years had muffled him over in wool, 
so that he had not been really himself and alive at all, 
as though he had only been waiting for this. Only on 
board the Mary Prosper had he ever felt alone, never in 
Lancashire, never in the goldfields, now he could drink 
aloneness like a heady liquor. 

But, the first moment when his eyes, travelling over 
the mudflats below and the coils of the lazy river, caught 
the stretch of blue from which the clustered masts rose 
to pierce the paler blue of the sky, his heart felt the old 
up-leaping. He recalled in a flash a morning by London 
river when he had seen ships for the first time and the 
same tingling had swept through his frame. For a reeling 
moment the two separate times were one and the 
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He swung down the hill into the city. The glories 
of Collins Street held his mind for the rest of the be- 
wildering day, Collins Street and the mass of roads that 
were being made. Everywhere the noisy, pushful labour 
of construction, in roads and houses and shops. Especially 
in Collins Street the shops were dazzling . . . some were 
two stories high, others had false fronts of hoarding 
painted with windows and covered with advertisements. 
At first he thought these hoardings, three and four stories 
in height, were real house-fronts, till he saw one in profile, 
with the supporting battens at its rear. The Tandys 
had a hoarding neatly painted with windows displaying 
white curtains parted like a woman’s hair and with a 
high light in whitish-blue showing on each pane. Beneath 
there was a real window, full of advertisements of building 
lots, new houses and sales of furniture—it was plain that 
Mr. Tandy had done well. 

Later, in the little parlour at the back of the office, 
Mr. Tandy impressed again and again on Tom how well 
he had done. Tom felt, in spite of his excitement when 
Mr. Tandy told him he would introduce him to a ship’s 
captain that he knew, that chiefly this was to be done so 
that he should see how influential his host was, rather 
than with any wish to help him to his heart’s desire. Mrs. 
Tandy was unchanged, except that she was so festooned 
with nuggets slung on chains and lockets containing tight, 
tiny plaits of hair, that she seemed like a travelling jewel- 
ler’s stall, but the two rat-faced little girls obviously 
considered him rather unrefined. They were weedy 
young ladies, with their sleekly-oiled hair already bundled 
into nets at the back of their heads like grown-up women, 
but they still wore plaid dresses as though their original 
frocks had grown with their growth. 

At first Mr. Tandy seemed nervous lest Tom expected 
to be given a job in the business, and was relieved when 
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he heard that what Tom wanted was to be a common 
sailor. Mr. Tandy had done a good deal in a friendly 
way for this captain and only had to say Tom was a friend 
of his. . . . Tom wondered rather when he saw the cap- 
tain, who came to take a drink with Mr. Tandy that 
evening. Captain Freer didn’t look the sort of man who 
would be beholden to a Mr. Tandy, being a big, beak- 
nosed man with ash-grey eyes that held a cold, pale spark 
in each. The captain treated him very short and sharp 
when he found Tom wanted to ship as an ordinary sea- 
man—at first he thought he was going as an apprentice. 
Tom went out, little caring for shortness and sharpness, 
because he’d been told to report himself to a Mr. Glass, 
the first officer, aboard the Berinthia next morning. He 
saw before he left how friendly Mr. Tandy was with the 
captain; they had drawn together, forgetting him the 
moment he was dismissed and their heads were close over 
the table where a bottle and two glasses had been put out 
by Mrs. Tandy. Tom hadn’t liked the captain, but he 
didn’t mind not liking him, that didn’t seem to matter. 
All that mattered was that he had to report himself next 
morning to Mr, Glass. 

He walked downtown to the water front and dimly 
saw the shapes of ships through the dark and cloudy night. 
He went into a bar and had a couple of drinks that sent 
the blood tingling through his veins, and listened to the 
sailormen talking, trying to look as like a sailor himself 
as possible. Once he heard the Berinthia mentioned, but 
when he said—his own voice sounding oddly in his ears 
—that he was going to join her next morning, an awkward- 
ness that was almost a silence, seemed to fall on the little 
company. He walked back along the water front with 
a slight roll that was not the result of the beer he had 
drunk, but of the knowledge that to-morrow he would 
be walking a ship’s deck. 
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XXV 


This was better than the Mary Prosper, because now 
he was no longer a boy, or, worse still, a passenger, but 
belonged. . . . He tilted back his head and stared up 
at the tapering spars, stretching his hands out on either 
side of him so as to be aware of the rail, so hard and 
smooth and faintly damp. He wanted to “feel” the ship 
as much as possible, with his hands and his back and his 
feet, while his eyes absorbed her. The deck seemed to 
bear him up consciously, not with the insensate heaviness 
of clay. She was in ballast and floated high and light 
on the water; and the slight but unmistakable feeling of 
life that there is always about a ship’s fabric even at 
anchor on a calm day, thrilled through the soles of his 
feet. He remembered how he had stared upwards when 
the topsails were sheeted home on the Mary Prosper. 
Now he saw the great yards shining like bronze against 
the sky, and thought how he would help to make them 
rise with their weight of snowy canvas. She would lean 
over to the breath of the wind, the whole of her wakened 
to fullest life, and he with her. Gone for ever were the 
yellow clay, the ugly humpies, and the hot grog shop. 


XXVI 


Now he knew as many of the crew as were aboard, and 
they were few, for apparently nearly everyone had de- 
serted when the Berinthia dropped her anchor off Wil- 
liamstown. ‘Tom met one man, a thin, white, dirty looking 
fellow, dragging his dunnage with him out of the fo’c’sle 
as he himself first swung into its depths. It was very 
dark in the men’s quarters, and it was a moment before 
Tom, newly dropped into the dimness, saw the pale, 
twisted face smiling oddly at him. “I’m off,” said the 
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pale man, “and if yer tikes my tip you'll be orf too.” 
Tom stared. “I’ve just joined,” he said. “I sees yer 
’ave, but ’ook it. See—’ook it?” He paused half way 
up the ladder, his head with its dusty hair and peaked 
white profile illuminated by the shaft of moted light that 
came down into the gloom, and spoke a last word over 
his shoulder. “You can ’ave me donkey’s brekfuss. 
There it is on the bunk over there.” 

He went on up into the pure, clear air, so that Tom 
saw his head and narrow shoulders dark against the 
square of sky save where a line of gold ran down the 
edges of his meagre shape. “Hi!” cried Tom, “what’s the 
matter with the ship?” “Nothing’s the matter wiv the 
ship,” came the Cockney voice as two splay feet drew 
themselves up on deck, “it’s the ole man. ’E’s a oly 
terror. ’E’s got shares in the ship, and waste not, want 
not is is motter. ’Ope yer'll like the bread when it picks 
up its legs and runs for its life, that’s orl. Likewise the 
pork when it sits up an’ begs. So long, mitey.” And 
there came the sound of swift, softly padding feet along 
the planking. 

Mr. Glass, Tom knew, had gone on shore, and the man 
must have had some secret treaty with the boatman, for 
a minute later he was being pulled away from the side, 
his dunnage beside him. Tom found that the Berinthia 
only carried two mates—the thin, drawling, yet oddly 
alarming Mr. Glass, who was a “bluenose,” and the bald 
elderly, grumbling Mr. Morgan, whose bark was never 
ceasing, but whose bite was negligible. He was a soured 
and disappointed man, who held his master’s ticket but 
had not the personality ever to get a good ship. The 
bo’sun was a Scot, hard and grim, with a mouth like a 
rat trap, a wonderful seaman and a very religious man, 
whose very oaths were flavoured with a sort of sanctity. 
The pleasantest man aboard was the nigger cook, a fat, 
grinning, amiable soul, whose laugh was as though his face 
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had been suddenly split in halves with a shining axe, 
but he was not much of a companion, his mentality being 
of a very limited order. Tom, till he made his great 
friendship, spent most of his spare time in the carpenter’s 
shop, for Chips, though at first acquaintance taciturn, 
possessed a profound knowledge of ships and made beauti- 
ful little models, one of which Tom bought and sent to 
mother. 

Big Charlie’s teachings, never forgotten, served Tom 
now. He could knot and splice, parcel, worm and serve, 
and make neat Flemish coils of the glossy Manilla upon 
the newly scrubbed decks. These were tricks of the 
fingers, but he found aboard the Berinthia a friend who, 
even while they were still at anchor, taught him the first 
rudiments whereby he might apply the mathematics so 
laboriously acquired from Mr. Marsden. 

John Masters was pale and thin, only his mouth was 
oddly red in his white face, and an occasional flush on his 
cheekbones made him look lie an excited girl. John 
hated the sea, though he had a brass-bound uniform— 
which he never wore ashore—and didn’t care who knew 
it. It wasn’t courage he lacked, which was the mistake 
Tom made about him at first—it was that his heart was 
elsewhere. It was in his books; in the things he wrote 
himself on odd sheets of paper (which he invariably lost) ; 
in the place he called London, not the London of the 
haunted streets about the docks that Tom had seen, but 
a place of hansom cabs and theatres, which he had just 
been beginning to enjoy when grandfather had taken 
the absurd idea in his head (backed up by Mrs. Masters 
because John had developed a tiresome little cough) to 
send him to sea. 

Grandfather was one of the biggest shipowners in 
Liverpool, where Tom’s grandfather had lived between 
voyages—and there was no need for John to do any- 
thing but to walk on board with his nice new uniform, 
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while grandfather paid the premium—for amongst the 
old fellow’s queer notions, so John explained, was one 
to the effect that John must not go to sea in one of the 
ships belonging to Masters and Masters. A friend of 
his was one of the owners of the Berinthia which sailed 
out of London. “It’s this damn nonsense about knowing 
the business from the bottom up when I don’t even want 
to know the top,” grumbled John. “Here I am, rigged up 
line an organ-grinder’s monkey and glittering with brass 
like a saloon bar, and what’s the good of it going to 
be? Even if I liked it—which I don’t? Won’t be much 
use to me when I’m wearing out my patience and the seat 
of my trousers in a shipping office, but that’s grandfather 
all over. Wants me to ‘know conditions.’ ” 

“Don’t you want to?” asked Tom. 

“Not. a Ditz? 

In Tom’s brain struggled a host of thoughts. Already 
he had seen something of the way men and boys who 
were not brass-bounders lived; the fo’c’sle accommodation 
of the Berinthia was both inadequate and definitely un- 
healthy, while the food, even in harbour, was just calcu- 
lated to keep life in the frame with the barest margin for 
efficiency and none for enjoyment. John shared many 
shore-bought delicacies and many tit-bits, stolen from the 
lazarette, with Tom. 

Queer—how there had passed between him and John, 
at almost the first meeting of their eyes, some sort of 
recognition. It was as though two wanderers in a strange 
land had met and realised they were of the same race. 
. .. A warm brightness, a delicious ease of intercourse, 
unlike anything Tom had felt before, except perhaps with 
old Mike, and with him the barrier of age had imposed 
itself. Yet he and John weren’t a bit alike, not really. It 
was only that somehow they knew and understood each 
other in spite of all the differences—outlook, rank, age— 
though in the last matter they felt level, for though John 
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was nearly three years the older, Tom’s life of wage- 
earning made him older than his actual age. He and John 
cared for each other as Tom, at least, had never cared 
for anyone. Only his deep distrust of giving himself 
away to any other human being, of laying as much as 
one strip of his mind under the exacting bondage of 
affection, caused him to have moments of aloofness even 
from John, and whole tracts of thought he habitually 
kept to himself. 

In those long, sunny weeks in the river they grew 
very near together, happy in each other’s company, for- 
getful of the difference of rank which discipline would 
insist on being remembered later. But those weeks, when 
they picniced together by the banks of the Yarra-Yarra, 
what a wealth of things they discussed and how old and 
wise they were and how much they knew! Perhaps that 
was the chief bond—they both knew so much more than 
anyone else. Not about purely technical matters, for 
there Big Charlie, old Mike and Mr. Marsden were so far 
unassailably first in Tom’s eyes—but about men and 
women and things and life in general. Everyone they 
knew seemed to have made such a mess of life, even 
“successful” people, like John’s grandfather and Mr, 
Tandy, they hadn’t got hold of the things that mattered. 
The world hadn’t found out the way to live, the great 
secret, which was only dancing just ahead of John and 
‘Tom now, and which they would so soon grasp. They 
agreed about almost everything, which showed how right 
they were. . . . Wonderful not to be thought a dreaming 
fool any longer, to see comprehension in John’s shining 
eves oenar 

John lent him all his books. Wonderful poems by a 
new man called Swinburne, that to read was like a plunge 
into swift, strong waves. Strange poems that Tom loved 
even more, by a Yankee called Whitman. Maury’s 
“Physical Geography of the Sea,” a new and wonderful 
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book in which you read of clouds, winds, currents, all 
the moods and secrets of the sea, and in reading which 
Tom realised that the sea was a science to be learnt as well 
as an element to be worshipped. He began to rub up the 
mathematics so laboriously acquired with Mr. Marsden; 
and John, who had been unable to avoid the getting of 
some technical wisdom, taught Tom all he knew. Each 
Sunday morning John lent him his’ sextant, explained 
its use, and let him practise how to bring the sun down, 
much to the disapproval of the bo’sun, who gave Tom his 
candid opinion of men who climbed through the hawse- 
Pipe to the quarter deck. He had never done so, though a 
fine seaman, and considered it flying in the face of Provi- 
dence who ordained your station in this world once and 
for all. The second mate, who caught Tom at his evil 
practices, was mildly satirical Mr. Glass only smiled 
drily on one side of his face and said something to the 
effect that “all that sort of thing” would soon be knocked 
out of him when the Berinthia was at sea. 


XXVII 


He couldn’t have told when the first shining fantasy 
began to change, to solidify, as it were, as though dark- 
ness were beginning to steal over its brightness, like fog 
through clear air. 

The Berinthia was a fine ship, heavily sparred, cross- 
ing double topsail yards. She looked a miracle of pur- 
poseful beauty, clean-cut against the sky. Alas, she had 
once been lovelier still, having been conceived and built 
as a full-rigged ship, and since altered to a barque. Her 
beauty was her purposefulness, but it was also her men- 
ace. He almost despaired of ever learning the ways of 
her intricate rigging. It seemed to him that a web of 
ropes descended from the skies—shrouds, halliards, braces, 
clew-lines—with the blocks caught in the web like giant 
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flies. And almost at once a new and unsuspected feeling 
caught hold of him—a dread of going aloft. He fought 
with it at first with a sort of dazed incredulity ... he 
who had only felt fear as a sharp edge to joy! 

While she lay in the river he was occupied in the 
thousand and one jobs a mate finds to employ the hands, 
and many of them took him aloft. She lay at anchor, 
with nothing more than a slight heave now and then 
through her towering frame, and it was not the present 
that he dreaded. It was the thought of climbing that 
rigging, laying out along a yard, wrestling with beating 
canvas, when she leant over to a field of foam, her lee 
rail under . . . her main truck sweeping the circle of the 
sky like a flail. It was not so much fear, as a fear of 
fear that lurked in his mind, growing every day, swelling 
to fantastic proportions, considering that he had never sus- 
pected the possibility of its existence. By the end of the 
week he was so haunted he could have cried aloud for 
her to weigh anchor and so get the ordeal over, even if it 
meant, for him, falling over and over like a stone. Any- 
thing, sooner than this eating at his heart of the fear 
of fear. 

And at last he admitted to himself what at the back 
of his mind he had known for some time. . . . He had, 
by his three years clogging existence inland, blunted the 
fine sharpness of his entry; his soul dragged with weeds, 
the clean, clear parting of the space of time immediately 
ahead of him that had once been his, was now uncertain 
and muffled. And he knew why. Not once in those three 
years had he had one of his moments. Physical ex- 
haustion and spiritual starvation had so kept the quality 
of life in abeyance that now his starved powers were 
weak and uneasy. He dreaded lest a moment of danger 
should test him and find him wanting and at the same 
time he knew that only the sharp test of such a moment 
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—when he had been wont to find his dizzying satisfaction! 
—could make him whole once more. But he knew also 
that should one of his moments present itself and he fail 
to meet it, he would be undone indeed. ... And yet, 
surely his moments could not so betray him, even if he 
had betrayed them those past three years? Surely one 
would swoop down strongly enough to snatch him up upon 
its wings? 


XXVIII 


The crew were all aboard at last, and if most of them 
were drunk and some bore obvious traces of having served 
only in convict ships, no one worried. 

The last sail was bent, the boats secured, and the 
men tramped round the capstan, Tom pushing his great 
capstan-bar till the sweat started on his body, fired by an 
emotion such as he had never known. Gone for the time 
being were the disturbing thoughts and secret dreads. 
This was life’s beginning. The strains of “Rolling River” 
beat through his veins and mingled with his very heart- 
beats. Anchors were apeak, catted, and fished, topsail- 
yards were hoisted to the strains of: 


“Oh, whiskey is the soul of man, 
Whiskey, Johnme! 

Oh, whiskey is the soul of man, 

Whiskey for my Johnmie. 

Whiskey tried to make me drunk, 
Whiskey, Johnnie! 

Whiskey tried to knock me down, 

Whiskey for my Johnnie... .” 


Soon more sail was made, and the Berinthia, with a strong 
wind upon her beam, lay over to the water that leapt 
along her side. 
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XXIX 


Tom and John were both in the mate’s watch, and 
the delicious intercourse, the snatched talks, the inter- 
change of ideas and of stolen food, went on, making a 
continuous gleam of brightness athwart the darkness. 

For it was darkness... . It wasn’t only, or even 
mainly, the physical hardships. Tom had never lived 
soft. Yet the hungry Berinthia meant misery indeed. 
The icy cold aloft, the airless stench of the fo’c’sle, where 
wet clothes, dried sweat, foul mud from the chain cable 
and bilge-water, made a compound that could be felt 
like a taste in the mouth; the biscuits that had to be 
sopped in hot fluid to let the worst of the weevils float 
away from them before the most starving man could bear 
to eat; the stink of the only privy, never cleaned out and 
always leaking; the endless crash and drumming of the 
seas against the bows and on the fo’c’sle-head above; 
the times when both watches had to be on deck at once 
because the Berinthia was undermanned and her running- 
gear and canvas ought to have been renewed long since; 
the sores that came on unaccustomed palms and had no 
chance to heal . . . these things and many others were 
enough to break any feeling heart that was not still young 
enough to be aware of that strange love which makes the 
sea worth while. 

The curious cold brutality of Mr. Glass, who had none 
of the obvious cruelty Tom had heard of as distinguishing 
Yankee mates on down-easters, but whose deep, quiet 
pleasure when he had at all a reasonable excuse to haze a 
man was a thing to shudder at, if you caught a glimpse 
of it lurking on his thin mouth and under his hooded lids; 
the sense of something secret and relentless about the 
skipper—the conviction that he had a god to whom he 
would sacrifice any man aboard, a god which he wor- 
shipped with a sort of passionate hypocrisy—these also 
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were things to haunt the soul. The link with Mr. Tandy 
became manifest to Tom through odd snatches of talk 
amongst the men and information from John. Mr. Tandy 
had seduced Captain Freer’s sister, and thus the captain 
had a hold over Mr. Tandy, who cherished respectability. 
Mr. Tandy dealt in real estate and Melbourne was a grow- 
ing town. The captain’s passion was money, and yet 
more money—and Mr. Tandy had to buy the most likely 
lots for him at the lowest prices without a commission. 
Captain Freer also owned a number of shares in the ship, 
and was perpetually torn between his desire to keep her 
in good trim and his dislike—which was almost an in- 
ability—to laying out money on her. It was supposed 
that Mr. Glass had a standing order to ill-treat the men 
so that they always deserted when the Berinthia touched 
port, thereby putting the wages into the pockets of the 
owners. No one denied that the Old Man was a fine 
seaman, but as the boatswain said in a moment of un- 
usual expansion, he hadn’t the soul of a seaman. 

Tom found he had had the worst luck possible in 
shipping aboard the Berinthia—but then there was John! 
Did John’s grandfather send him on purpose in such a 
hungry, ill-found ship? Quite capable of it, said John, 
but added that the skipper was a very different man 
ashore among the great shipowners. A shining light, 
a rough, blunt, honest sailor, with his heart in the right 
place . . . that sort of thing, said John, giving a masterly 
imitation of the lamb on shore as distinct from the lion 
on board. Coming out with general cargo hadn’t been 
so bad, but now that she was bound for the Cincha 
Islands to load guano... ! Wasn’t that the last insult 
—to be expected to arrive home with a cargo of dung! 
Like a bally dustcart! Thus John, scolding, but laugh- 
ing. 
om loved John’s perpetual amusement, though it puz- 
led him. He had never known anyone who was amused 
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at life, which was a serious business. John laughed even 
at the things he hated. Even at the things he loved. He 
laughed at Tom, sometimes telling him that he was a 
genius, sometimes that he was a fool. Tom was used to 
being called a fool in his own family circle, but he did 
not know what a genius was. When John explained Tom 
was more puzzled still. He didn’t write or paint.... 
John said, seriously this time, “You’ve a genius for life, 
Tom. And I think you’ve a genius for the sea. I wonder 
which’ll win? Or if you’ll manage to make one thing of 
’em?” Tom did not answer, but he felt a swelling ex- 
hilaration mount in his mind. He knew—he’d always 
known—that he was “different.” People noticed him, 
wanted to help him to get what he wanted, to give him 
things. ... He’d always been aware of that, without 
definitely admitting it to himself. He knew his mother 
was aware of it, too, though she pretended otherwise. 

Then, in the midst of this glow of exhilaration, came 
again the cold dread that he had for the moment for- 
gotten. It was not the miseries of the Berinthia that 
darkened life, it was a worse disillusionment than any 
about life on shipboard. ... It was the keenest of all 
disillusionments that ate into his consciousness—the dis- 
illusionment of a soul about itself... . 

If only he could capture one of those flashing moments 
of intoxication which had made him feel in his childhood 
that he was a being set apart! Drink could not give him 
that intoxication; only that sense of edge which danger 
had always held for him. And, ill and sullen as a man 
kept without a habitual drug, he brooded over his sense 
of loss. And as he brooded he thought he saw, in the 
worst pang of disillusionment of any, what caused his 
loss. All his moments had been pretence-danger. Unless 
you could count things like running out along the jib-boom 
of the Mary Prosper, he had never faced real danger. 
And things like that had never given him a flash, because 
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he hadn’t felt any fear. But the waiting for the express 
train at the curve of the line, the shadow-spider in the 
Euston Road, the dream-spider that had sprung at him 
down the slopes of the basin, all these things had been 
what he had made them by his own imagination... . 
Was it possible that after all he would not get his moment 
at the edge of real danger... ? 

Of course he went aloft, had to—with his heart in 
his mouth . . . miserable all the time. . . . That wasn’t 
the sort of sensation that could give “edge,” because it 
just went on and on without any climax. Every time 
he went aloft he had to set his teeth and force himself 
to go, with a heavy weight of dread dragging at him. 

And he had been wont to picture himself being the 
reckless hero of the ship, always, when there was reefing 
to be done, ahead of anyone in seizing the post of honour 
at the weather yard-arm! Now that he was actually 
aboard, he was thankful if, when the order to shorten 
sail was given, he was otherwise employed, and he could 
look up and see the row of men along the yard look small 
and black like berries on a branch ... and know that 
whomever the elephantine caprice of a thrashing sail 
knocked circling over and over as the mast-head drew its 
swift arc down the slope of the sky, it would not be he.... 

And yet, there were times, mere flashing moments, but 
distinct to the mind’s eye, when he felt that the edge 
between fear and confidence was razor-fine, that if he 
could only catch at some one thing that eluded him, 
some talisman of the spirit, all would yet be well. Deep 
within him still burned the conviction that the capacity 
for his moments hadn’t gone, but was only driven into 
hiding. 

Kx 


Life was a blur of waters and clouds that streamed end- 


lessly past, chequered with daylight and dark. Food 
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was one of the chief interests of Tom’s existence. He felt, 
in common with the rest of the crew, half starved, and 
the apprentices fared hardly better. John stole, as every 
apprentice before him had stolen, and even Mr. Glass 
looked the other way, remembering his own apprentice 
days. Captain Freer would have half killed John or any- 
one else whom he had caught stealing from the lazarette. 
Sacred cabin provisions! Butter, bread, jam, bacon; 
coffee and tea that were coffee and tea and not dark 
viscous fluids! All these things assumed to the hungry 
and under-fed John and Tom the shape of longing, of 
fairy gold and phantom treasure. John, by his privileged 
position, was able to transmute these phantasies into ex- 
quisite intoxicating realities. . . . No one, Tom felt, who 
has never known the intoxication of food, has known in- 
toxication. It far surpassed the intoxication of liquor. 

John was a great hand at crackerhash. Even from 
Mr. Glass John was able to coax a bit of new canvas, 
from which he made a small bag into which to put the 
hard tack. ‘Then, with a wooden mallet, Tom would 
pound and pound till the hard tack became more or less 
of a substitute for flour. Then both boys would scrape 
together all the salt junk or pork they could, and easy, 
old black Timothy would (looking fearfully, in pretended 
terror of the Old Man, over his shoulder) hastily scrape 
an onion into the mixture. Then saltwater was used to 
weld the lot together, John chanting the while, with that 
queer sideways twist of his mouth, as though, even while 
he was using sailor talk, he laughed at himself for so 
doing: 


“Mixed with salt-water from the foaming crest 
To make it light and easy to digest!” 


A lump of butter (if luck and thievery were doing well, 
and of pork-fat if they were not) smeared on top, and 
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the mixture was ready for the beaming Timothy to 
bake, with many rollings of white eyeballs and flashings 
of white teeth. 

How good it was to eat, with its well browned top 
and its succulent flavour! Splendid if you were taking 
the first watch on deck, but if you went to sleep below, 
it needed the trump of doom, or the toe of a sea boot, to 
bring you round, and then you staggered up with a mouth 
like the bottom of a parrot’s cage. 

Evan Morgan, a Welsh apprentice, used to sing in his 
beautiful plaintive voice as the crackerhash was pre- 
paring: 


“Salt horse, salt horse, what brought you here? 

. . . From Sacarap to Portland Pier I carted stone for 
many a year, 

Til, killed by blows and sore abuse, 

They salted me down for sailors’ use. 

“The sailors they do me despise... 
They turn me over and damn my eyes. 
They eat my flesh and pick my bones, 
Then chuck me over to Davy Jones... . 


39 


John laughed—but then John always laughed. And he 
liked Evan (who was known as Taffy), and so did Tom. 
Evan was the only other apprentice who didn’t treat him 
like dirt. But on this occasion Tom didn’t laugh. Was it 
merely the beauty of Taffy’s voice (he was only fourteen 
and still had a voice like a sexless angel) that caused the 
constriction of Tom’s own throat? No. Ridiculous, un- 
manly, fanciful as it was, to him the old horse was sud- 
denly a real and a terrible entity. Somewhere he had 
read a phrase that ever since had haunted him—“The 
pain of the world. . . .” 

And in a confused moment when past and present swam 
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together, the day when he had seen the sheepkilling on 
board the Mary Prosper caught at his memory, and 
pressed it till it ached... . What was it that men did 
to animals, what horrible usage did they bring on them? 

“Till killed by blows and sore abuse... .” And for 
a queer space of time, how short or how long he could 
not have said, there passed through his mind a bleak pro- 
cession—animals, and men that were as blind and helpless 
as animals. Sailormen and factory-hands and _ gold- 
diggers . . . those who had to go on from day to day, 
hardly knowing why, except that they had to... . 

Tom, ashamed at himself, outwardly laughed with the 
rest, and the crackerhash tasted no less good than on 
some farm a pig had squealed in fear and pain... . 

Taffy was the first person Tom had ever met who had 
got religion. Of course his father and mother were Chris- 
tians—whatever that meant exactly, but it was something 
to do with being Church of England and hating someone 
called the Pope—and everyone Tom had met till he went 
to the goldfields had been Christian. Of course the Chi- 
nese there were heathens, and there many other men, 
white men, who laughed at the whole thing, but always, 
Tom had felt, with a trace of nervousness. But he had 
never met anyone who thought religion was something that 
really had to do with you, like the air you breathed. 
Taffy did. He would read his Bible out loud to John and 
Tom, and anyone else who would listen, and then would 
sing hymns that made cold water trickle down Tom’s 
spine, especially when they were in Welsh, and there was 
in the tune something like the strain of a violin. An ache 
in the tune, Tom called it to himself. 

But Taffy, though he was never himself caught stealing, 
ate stolen food, and read the Bible to prove it was right. 
“Men do not despise those who steal for their belly,” he 
would declare impressively. 

It was through stealing that the Old Man, who had 
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always disliked John, as the heir of a rich shipowner, with 
a queer fierce dislike, first openly showed his hate. One 
night in the middle watch, John made a raid on the 
lazarette through the sail-locker, and was returning with 
his clothes stuffed out with booty so that he looked, as he 
told Tom afterwards, like a fat old washerwoman. He 
carried his sou’wester crammed full of cabin biscuit, and 
as he clambered through the sail-locker hatch, which 
opened under the break of the poop, he cannoned straight 
into the Old Man. 

The Old Man was clad in a long white nightgown, and 
looked like the ghost of a lean, lank old woman, just as 
John looked like the ghost of a stout one, and the first 
second of alarm was mutual. John, the younger, re- 
covered first and shot away through the night. Captain 
Freer never said anything to him about it—perhaps a cer- 
tain sense of shame about the food he provided restrained 
him—but he had his revenge all the same. The Berinthia 
carried no third mate, and John was put to the task of 
serving out the day’s ration of water to the men at eight 
bells in the afternoon watch. In the filthy weather the 
Berinthia was encountering this was a serious job. In- 
stead of going below with the rest of his watch he had to 
get his pump and rig it on the rail round the main mast, 
for the tanks were rigged amidship. Often the decks were 
knee-deep in water and he had to stand on the mainmast 
rail to get out the water. In bad weather it took the men 
a long time to get along the decks with their buckets, and 
longer to get back, jealously guarding the precious fresh 
water from contamination or disaster. Often it would be 
an hour before John could get below, when he had been in 
wet clothes since noon. It would be little use, he felt, 
changing into dry clothes when in an hour he had to be 
on deck again. All he could do was to leave the cold and 
cheerless half-deck and go round to the lee galley door 
and standing well inside it, or sitting on the coal-locker, 
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spend the rest of the dog-watch pretending to discuss with 
the cook his amount of water. The galley was warm, and 
it was constantly necessary to talk sternly to the cook 
about the amount of water he was using. 

And John’s cough grew worse, and for the first time 
Tom felt anxiety for another human being press upon 
his heart. 


XXXI 


The Berinthia lay over thankfully beneath the steady 
breath of the S.E. trades. For five days she had been 
staggering about the seas beset by continual squalls that 
came suddenly upon her out of the lowering lead-coloured. 
sky. From every point of the compass the squalls had 
taken and shaken her, till the crew were tired and ill- 
tempered with the perpetual pulley hauley and with climb- 
ing aloft to take in the lighter sails. Even now that the 
true wind had strengthened upon their grateful brows the 
men could not rest, for it bore with it a blessed downpour 
of rain. No one save Cockney Bill, who hated fresh 
water even more than he hated salt, remained below in 
the afternoon watch. Scuppers were plugged up, tubs, 
disused oil-cans, everything that could hold water, were 
stood up deck, and shirts and socks and overalls and 
strange garments that seemed more patches and holes 
than anything to which a name could be put, were soused 
and rubbed and wrung till all were clean and their owners 
as limp and wet as they. 

Still at least there was the prospect of a good night 
ahead. The rain had cleared, the wind was steady, the 
watch below could look forward to uninterrupted rest, 
and the watch on deck told themselves they could sleep 
the four hours through on the hatches, handy to the mate’s 
call. 

The night rushed past Tom as he and John lay on the 
hatch; black, seething, throwing off pale wispy fumes like 
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the brew in some vast unholy pot, but he cared for noth- 
ing in the joy that the wind was steady and he could sleep. 
Below, the watch had turned in like dead men. The 
Berinthia rushed on through the night. 

Alas, the wind strengthened unpleasantly, and started 
to be squally again till the night grew thoroughly dirty, 
and there was small rest for the watch on deck. At about 
six bells in the first watch both royals, the lighter staysails 
and gaff-topsail were taken in, and then, just as all was 
well again, and ropes coiled up, the thing happened... . 

The fore-sheet carried away and the great fore-sail, 
heavy with the force of the wind and curved out ircn- 
hard, was held only by the lazy-tack—a single wire rope. 
Mr. Glass came running along the heeling deck. He 
knew how long that lazy-tack had been in use and how 
rusty it was. At any moment it might go and the fore- 
sail would beat itself to pieces before he could get all hands 
on deck. He knew, too, how ill the crew would take such 
an order that night, even if they obeyed it at all. He 
yelled to the watch on deck to bring a tackle from under 
the fo’c’sle-head, and two men fetched it along. 

“Up with one of you and hook that block in the clew.” 

Not a man moved. They knew the frail tenure of the 
lazy-tack up which a man would have to swarm before he 
could reach the clew-iron. The Berinthia was reeling 
along, lurching till her yards hung far over the race of 
black waters, and there would be no chance for a man 
fighting his way up, hampered by the block and tackle, 
if the wire rope snapped. A bare ten feet above their 
heads, the clew-iron might as well have been a hundred. 
Swung right out over that boiling blackness, if the lazy- 
tack parted all was over as surely as if you fell from the 
topsail yard. 

“You G d——d white-livered skunks!” roared the 
mate; “d’you want to lose all your watch below to-night 
and to-morrow bending a new foresail?” 
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Even this potent argument failed to stir the men, who 
were so tired they could not even take in the possibility of 
any greater degree of exhaustion. 

It was then that the curious thing happened to Tom. 
In the blackness he saw the razor-edge of his moment, as 
clearly cut, as thin and diamond-bright as if he saw it with 
the eyes of his body. And suddenly, amazingly, he 
jumped upon the lee rail. Then there were willing enough 
hands to help, and the heavy block was passed up to him 
and he hooked it into his belt. On deck two men held up 
the fall so as to take the weight of it off him. 

He leaned out over the rail and had just got a good 
grip of the lazy-tack when the Berinthia gave a sickening 
lurch and the lee rail swooped down and down to a big 
sea that rose to meet it. The white foam boiled over it, 
and spouted up from the scupper holes like water from a 
powerful hose. The sea rolled from the Berinthia’s side 
in a field of dazzling pallor, that spread over the dark 
waters and made them blacker still. 

Tom clung fast, and the lazy-tack still held. 

Filled, not with fear, but with a fierce exhilaration, he 
waited for the roll to windward, and felt himself swinging 
up, up, till he looked down the wet and sloping deck and a 
tim of white began to spread from beyond the weather 
rail. He started to go up the lazy-tack to the clew-iron, 
using his hands and his bare feet. He reached the clew- 
iron and then, holding on with one hand and his toes in 
the lazy-tack, he unhooked the heavy block from his belt, 
and straining upwards, feeling as though his muscle would 
crack, he forced it up and hooked it into place. The next 
moment he was sliding quickly down the tack. Willing 
hands caught him as he came to the level of the rail and 
he was hauled inboard. 

The tackle was hooked into an eyebolt in the ship’s 
side and hauled taut and the big foresail was safe. Mr. 
Glass went aft to the poop. John caught his hand and 
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said gruffly: “When I saw you jump on that rail I wished 
the bloody thing would part before you could lay hold of 
it... .” And the boatswain hit him on the back and 
said gruffly: “Ye young deevil, if that tack’d parted ye’d 
hae been in Queer Street now!” 

The men were pleased because he had saved them their 
watch below, the mate knew he’d been saved a rowing 
from the Old Man, and the Old Man himself, along with 
the owners, had been saved a good sum of money... 
and Tom himself was, he knew, now in the waters of 
security. The fear of fear had gone, he felt, for ever; 
the abyss which had yawned in his very soul had become 
merely the blackness of the actual night over which he 
had hung and from which he had returned. Since it had 
been translated from a dread space in his own soul to a 
material circumstance which he had conquered on the im- 
petus of his seized moment, he feared it no more. But 
even that wasn’t what mattered most. It wasn’t only 
that a dread something had been removed for him, still 
more it was that something had been given back to him— 
a something that was to him the most wonderful thing in 
the world. He had felt again a moment of living so in- 
tense that he seemed a god while it lasted, a burning flame 
that fused all possible sensation at its point. It had been 
more wonderful than ever before, for this time he had not 
had to use imagination, and reality had given it a power 
and keenness beyond anything he could have thought it 

ossible to feel and still live. 

He slept like the dead upon the hatch till eight bells 
went and the watch turned in, and then he stumbled 
below and slept again. 


XXXII 


The Berinthia was a beautiful sailer, and young as he 
knew himself to be in the ways of ships, it went to Tom’s 
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heart to see so brave a vessel treated so grudgingly. 
What she could have done with decent treatment! Just 
as she was leaning well down to it, snoring along through a 
field of foam, masts bending under the press of sail, every 
scrap of rope-yarn vibrating like the strings of a giant 
harp, her flank quivering faintly like that of a living being, 
just so soon did the Old Man begin to think about the bills 
should anything carry away. Up the watch below had to 
tumble to shorten sail, and when she was bucketing along 
under reduced canvas, dipping her shamed head, the Old 
Man would begin to be tormented by the thought that 
she was losing time, and consequently money. . . . The 
order to make sail would bring the cursing men to the 
halliards again. 

During the whole of the heavy weather she encountered 
before the fore-sheet carried away, the men were kept 
busy reeving new running gear and splicing the rotten 
old halliards and braces. Every string she possessed 
needed renewing, and her masts were bare as a man’s 
hand, worn and chafed where the parrels worked, all for 
want of proper greasing-down. Even slush was scarce 
on board the Berinthia. She was a lovely vessel, a soft- 
wood Yankee clipper, bought cheaply in the Civil War, and 
the hard pressing of her erstwhile owners had strained 
her badly, so that continuous pumping was by no means 
the least of the labour required of her crew. She was a 
ship to break men’s hearts, and it was only because she 
was so gallant that she had not had her heart broken by 
man. 

John’s heart was being broken, thought Tom. In vain 
he argued with him, begging him to go to the mate and 
make an objection about whacking out the water, and, 
if the mate failed him, to the Old Man. 

“Oh, I know,” said John, the day after the affair of 
the fore-sheet. “I ought to explain the hardship of my 
case in words of one syllable, and point out that as ’m 
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not receiving third mate’s privileges I oughtn’t to be do- 
ing third mate’s work. And then I ought to produce a 
good specimen of my ’acking cough, mention casually 
that it is my cough that so alarmed my mother, and recall 
to the Old Man’s memory that my mother is the daughter 
of a rich shipowner, and consequently I am his grandson. 
Thus I should contrive to convey to the skipper that 
trouble will ensue in influential circles in Liverpool if the 
said ’acking cough becomes chronic through exposure 
and over-work. Nothanks, Tom. I shall just gracefully 
desist from the job, that’s all.” 

~ Tom knew what trouble that would mean, and yet he 
couldn’t help a thrill of pride that John would suffer the 
hatred that the skipper felt for him as the grandson of a 
rich shipowner and yet would not take advantage of the 
recurrent remorseful fears which swept the skipper for the 
same reason. John was like that. Nevertheless, he had 
moments when an obstinacy beyond anything in the way 
of pigheadedness of which the Old Man was capable took 
hold of him, and after a spell of particularly dirty weather 
he simply decided not to whack out the water any more. 

Eight bells were struck and, instead of rigging the pump, 
John retired to his berth in the half-deck and stayed there. 
All hands were soon asking for water, and the cook went 
aft to the steward and complained. The steward was not 
a popular person aboard, being looked upon as a creature 
of the Old Man’s, and a tale-bearer, and when he came to 
the half-deck he was received with such vigorous abuse 
that he turned a dirtier green than usual—he was a quad- 
roon of curious complexion—and fled for the mate. 

Mr. Glass came along calmly enough, but with that 
little convulsive tightening of a muscle in his lank cheek 
that always meant trouble. The muscle twitched still 
more when John calmly and stubbornly refused to obey 
his order to turn out. The second mate came along and 
tried bullying, but his habitual sourness was only capable 
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of being translated into peevishness, and John stayed 
where he was. Mr. Glass threatened everything, from 
belaying-pin soup to a rope’s ending, and John smiled and 
reminded him there would be a British Consul at Callao. 
Mr. Glass flung away—for he knew well enough that this 
was not a boy whom he dared haze, that the Old Man 
himself would not support him if he did. Mr. Morgan 
came quietly back and spoke so decently that, so John told 
Tom afterwards, it was all he could do to hold out, know- 
ing what an effort the usually grumbling old greaser was 
making, but he held firm. The threat that once the cap- 
tain had logged him, he would not be able to go up for a 
Board of Trade exam., left John, who had no intention of 
ever doing any such thing, very unmoved. 

John was sent for to the Old Man’s cabin, and found 
him sitting with the official log before him. Captain 
Freer was angrier than John had ever seen him, his very 
neck was a deep red, the veins standing out like cords. 
He gave John no opportunity to speak, but in a bullying 
voice asked him whether he intended to obey lawful com- 
mands and go on serving out the water? John yawned, 
politely covered the yawn with his hand, and replied that 
he was not. ‘The Old Man proceeded to write in the book, 
and when he had made an end he called in the two mates 
and read over to them what he had written. John found 
that, after a statement of the date, the time and the lati- 
tude and longitude, he was charged with “conduct tanta- 
mount to mutiny.” Mr. Glass and Mr. Morgan signed 
the entry and John was dimissed. 

That night he described it all to Tom, who tingled with 
sympathetic excitement, and saw the two swollen veins 
on the Old Man’s red neck, usually seamed in countless 
triangles, like the skin of a lizard, as plainly as if he had 
been standing beside John in the cabin at the fateful 
interview. 

The skipper gave orders that John was not to stand his 
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trick at the wheel, but was to spend the two hours on the 
look-out instead. This, that to Tom, who was only living 
for fine enough weather for him to take his first trick at 
the wheel, would have been a bitter punishment, was a 
positive joy to John, who scribbled all sorts of things in his 
notebook unobserved. He wrote delightful little verses 
about the officers of the Berinthia, adorned with draw- 
ings. He also made great play, in the dog watches, of 
writing a long letter home to his grandfather, and took 
care the Old Man should find out what it was on which he 
was so busily employed. He made innocent inquiries as 
to how long a letter took to reach Liverpool if it were 
posted in Callao, and often he would pause in his writing 
to look thoughtfully at Captain Freer, as he paced the 
weather side of the quarter-deck, and then, as the Old 
Man’s neck began to redden angrily, he would bend his 
head and write with renewed fervour, as though he had 
just found the words he needed in which to describe his 
captain fittingly. 

A fresh wind was blowing one day, and John, shaking 
his head as though dissatisfied at something he had writ- 
ten, screwed the paper up and, walking to the weather- 
rail, just abaft the fore rigging, he jumped upon the spar 
that was carried lashed to ring bolts in the ship’s side, and 
with a great gesture, flung the ball of paper far out, as 
though it were not safe to risk its being blown inboard 
again. 

His feet slipped on the spar and the next moment he 
was over the rail. The cry of “Man overboard!” flew 
through the ship like flame even as John’s black head 
disappeared, 

Tom, never far from John, was also on the weather side, 
standing by the main rigging, close to the lead blocks of 
the fore-braces. He too sprang on to the spar and looked 
over. 

He saw John’s head rise at once, and John’s hands 
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scrabble at the Berinthia’s high black side. His eyes 
were closed and he seemed to be on the point of losing 
consciousness. Tom remembered afterwards a curious 
flash in which he had noticed how white John’s hands 
looked against that sleek blackness. And yet in the in- 
finitesimal fraction of a moment between his springing on 
the spar and the rising of John’s head and hands—a mo- 
ment that one would have thought could not have existed, 
so close was sight upon action—he was aware of something 
quite other, and fiercely aware of it. Not love or fear for 
John shook him in that fraction of time, but the blinding 
flash of knowledge that here, to his hand, was one of his 
moments. . . . With an intoxication that made of his pas- 
sage through the air a wild bird’s flight, he had jumped. 

John was coming up again, face dead white as though 
he had fainted—as, indeed, he had, being in no state of 
health to stand the shock of suddenly hitting chilly seas. 
Tom got him by the back of his neck and brought his head 
up to his own face. Then he looked up and saw they 
were just slipping past the mizzen rigging. The ship’s 
side looked as high as a cliff, and all along the rail was a 
line of faces. A coil of rope hurtled through the air, and 
Tom passed it swiftly round both their bodies. He yelled 
for another rope’s end to be sent down, and when he got 
if he took a timber hitch round John’s body under the 
armpits and gave the signal to haul up. John went up, a 
dead weight like a sack of flour, his black head lolling 
backwards. Tom hitched himself in the first rope and 
was soon out of the pulling, tearing waters and swinging 
up to the deck, almost kicking his way up the steep slope 
of the Berinthia’s weather quarter. 

Mr. Morgan was kneeling beside John, pouring brandy 
between his lips. The skipper stood at the cabin door, 
aloof, but with a queer writhen face. He called to Tom 
that he could have a shot of gin if he liked, but Tom, sud- 
denly angry that the old man was not caring for John 
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himself, lied briefly with a “Never drink, thank you, sir.” 

Nevertheless, he swallowed the tot of rum that Mr. 
Morgan managed to convey forward to him while he was 
changing his wet clothes. For he felt shaken, not by the 
immersion, but by the violence of the flash that had been 
his at the moment that he jumped. Its supreme ecstasy 
had, as ever, made him strong for what came after, but 
when what had to be done was over, all the virtue went 
out of him. And, added to that natural reaction, was this 
time something new and horrible. He realised that he 
hadn’t been thinking of John, that the moment when the 
skipper’s callousness offended him was the first in which 
he had thought of anything but his own excitement and 
its imperative need of satisfaction. That consummation 
over, and not until, had love of John taken hold again. 
Tom was startled as though he had been running along 
what he had thought to be a well-known path, in a dense 
fog which, suddenly lifting, showed him to be at a clifi’s 
edge. 

John’s squeeze of the hand, his eager flush, his banter- 
ing thanks that, in spite of himself, would not but sound 
heartfelt though they were in the form of a mockery, were 
bitter indeed to Tom. Yet he could not wound and per- 
plex John’s affection by an avowal. And how could he 
have explained it, even had he tried? The only thing out 
of which he derived any satisfaction was the fact that the 
skipper, who, as John said, had been dying to find an 
excuse to reinstate him, solemnly declared that he con- 
sidered John had been severely enough punished by Provi- 
dence, and cancelled the entry against him in the log- 
book. There was a solemn ceremony with red ink and 
the signature of the Old Man and both mates appended 
to the cancellation. The Old Man also read John a lecture 
on the inscrutable ways of God, and what he must do with 
the life thus mercifully restored to him. John gave a 
masterly imitation of the whole affair to Tom afterwards. 
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But no amount of John’s fun could do away with the fact 
which Tom had seen with such terrifying clarity, that no 
human being, not even John, could compete with the flash 
of life as he felt it at its keenest. He was supposed to 
have risked his life for his friend, but he knew that what 
he had done was to risk it for the sheer moment of joy 
that only risk could give him. 


XXXII 


The first time he stood his trick at the wheel....A 
night of light wind, with the ship close-hauled, but laying 
her course. He had confidently answered “yes” when 
asked if he could steer and had come well through a test 
under the eye of Mr. Glass. All he had heard from Old 
Mike and Big Charlie seemed to swim up into his con- 
sciousness. Of course, he’d never had the chance of tak- 
ing the wheel of the Mary Prosper between his hands. 
But he knew, he felt that he knew. 

It was a night of clear moon and brilliant searching 
starlight, the wind lay light but firm against the canvas, 
the phosphorescence streamed away with the foam that 
girdled the Berinthia about. ‘The reef-points made a faint 
light tapping like spring rain on leaves, rain blown in gusts, 
for the ship rolled to the swell. But this air was dry and 
clear, only to his ears came that suggestion of raindrops. 
The pearly hollows of the sails held shadows deeply, the 
masts barred them like thick black tree trunks. Snow 
white the curve of the deck lay in the moonlight, like a 
great slice of white-fleshed melon, dark-rinded. All the 
coarseness of fabric visible by daylight, when the eye 
searched for it, was now hidden, the sails might have been 
cobwebs laden with dew, so silvery bright they shone 
where they curved into the light. It seemed to Tom that 
at night a ship underwent much the same transformation 
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that happened to man’s mind in dreams. She became the 
phantom of herself, nothing but her own soul speeding 
through the dimness. Only the binnacle glowed warm 
and yellow in all this pallor, human as a traveller’s fire in 
the Bush at night. He looked carefully, conscientiously 
at the oscillating card, read its black signs, then glanced 
from the orange glow, so steadfast and speaking of man’s 
care, to the quivering air that blew through the moonlight 
as though it partook of its radiance, as much part of it.as 
breathing is part of life. 

Tom’s hands held the spokes, hard at first in the stress 
of the nervousness that shook him, then more and more 
lightly as confidence came. He felt the kick of her rud- 
der and gradually he got the “feel” of her, felt himself 
becoming one with her life. 

And, from the far away past, came to him, through the 
nerves of his hands, the memory of that day when as a 
little boy on a Lancashire moor, he had held the young 
plover in his careful palms. He had felt then as though in 
some queer way the whole of life were beating between 
his hands, now he had that sensation again. He received 
the weight of the ship’s life against his flesh and tingled 
to it. And through his mind flashed Old Mike’s wander- 


ing .words—“Birds, and women and ships . . . birds and 
women and ships. .. .” 
Women like those in that Brisbane street . . . they 


seemed less horrible to his mind than they had then.... 
Women like young Reuben’s stout prosperous bride . . 
she seemed more horrible than ever. . . . Women like 
his mother . . . she wasn’t a woman at all, of course, not 
in the way he meant. Somewhere, there were women like 
birds and like ships that you held between your hands, 
and felt their life beating against yours. But now he 
only wanted this—the life of the ship was intoxication 
enough now—however dulled it might become by use. 
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XXXIV 


They had been forty-five days out when the San 
Lorenzo light was sighted. Cable was got on deck, the 
anchors made ready, and sail was shortened, but night 
came down and the Berinthia was hove-to while darkness 
lasted, and then, quietly as a ghost, crept into Callao, the 
port of Lima, on the heels of the dawn. Several vessels 
she had spoken at sea were here before her, a disgrace in- 
deed to the clipper-built Berinthia with her lofty spars, but 
the Old Man’s perpetual change of mind, when he hung 
between his fear of carrying away something and his fear 
of losing time, had not made for a record passage. Also 
for many days she had encountered light and baffling airs, 
when the men had perpetually to be boxing the yards and 
setting and taking in the stunsails to an accompaniment 
of growls. 

Callao, with its low, yellow-washed houses and bare 
yellowish-brown soil, its dirt, its noisy crowds that quar- 
relled along the quays, its pompous excitable officials, and 
its sinister springs of sulphuretted hydrogen that bubbled 
up out of the water in perpetual reminder of the menace 
of earthquake and tidal wave which always threatened 
town and harbour, was not a brilliant or a lovely spot to 
serve as Tom’s first landfall. Yet he tingled with excite- 
ment as the cable roared through the hawsepipe with a 
trail of sparks to salute its passing. It was the first time 
he had heard that sound since he had been a sailor, and 
he knew that never, did he voyage all over the world, 
would he hear it without a strange emotion. There would 
always, in spite of all the knowledge man had acquired, in 
spite of his invisible harnessing of the globe with mathe- 
matical formule, be a quality of miracle about this quietly 
triumphant achievement of arrival. 

Here, after all the cursing and bitterness, after the 
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squalls and light airs, lay the Berinthia at last, the first 
Stage of her voyage at an end. She looked well, too, 
thought Tom with a tinge of pride. For days men and 
boys had been kept busy at tarring down and at polish- 
ing her brass-work and cleaning her white paint, and, 
with her patched and discoloured canvas furled, she made 
a noble picture floating on the still waters of the harbour, 
amongst the crowded shipping from all the ports of the 
world. 

Captain Freer’s face lowered with its well-known look 
of anxiety as he saw that forest of spars... . All these 
vessels were after guano, and guano was stuff that varied 
in quality. . . . It was imperative that he should get hold 
of the best before all the other ships had had a chance. 
That the Chincha Islands were covered with a deposit 
about a hundred feet thick, did not seem to reassure him. 
He even got a bottle or so of rum out to offer to the offi- 
cials, so that things might be put through easily and pleas- 
antly. When he was not standing, teeth clenched with his 
fierce impatience, watching the thorough caulking on 
which the Peruvian authorities insisted, he was making 
calculations, as he had made them often before. Exactly 
what he could cram into the holds—curse the Peruvians 
and their old womanish trick of marking a loadline in red 
on the side of each ship!—exactly what he could sell it for 
if he got his cargo home before the market was flooded by 
all these bloody buccaneers who ought to have stuck to 
general cargo on the other side of the world, Thirty shill- 
ings a ton he had to pay these dagoes for the manure, 
which after all, was none of their making ... and it 
might cost him as much as two pounds in freight to get 
home, though it wouldn’t be his fault if he didn’t keep it 
at one pound ten or twelve. _ If he got it home soon, he 
might get as much as twenty pounds a ton for the best 
quality . . . but then, there were the owners, curse their 
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eyes! . . . Thus the Old Man ran on, so drunken with his’ 
lust that he hardly knew he was muttering audibly, and 
that his own officers were sneering at him. 

In spite of the Old Man’s impatience, it was many days 
before the Berinthia was free to go; and Tom and John 
wandered ashore and even got leave to go as far as Lima. 
There they went into the Cathedral, and Tom, standing 
in the dimness, was aware of a strange new fragrance. 
It was, he told himself suddenly, a smell with an ache in 
it, like the minor melodies of Taffy were tunes with an 
ache in them. It caught at his heart in the same queer 
way. He picked up quickly a few phrases of Spanish, and 
practised them on a dago foremast hand, who flashed his 
white teeth at him and thereafter gave him free and easy 
lessons in the rich-sounding tongue. 

Even when the Berinthia was free to sail, a head wind 
kept her tacking back and forth for eight days before 
she sighted the guardship of the Chincha Islands and 
dropped anchor among the many hundred other vessels 
that had gathered together like eagles about a carcass. 


XXXV 


Nightmare closed down on Tom, a nightmare he 
had thought for ever evaded. The nightmare of yellow 
mud. Again days blurred and ran into each other 
as though they were wet at the edges, an endless run- 
ning ribbon of dirty yellow. The birds that had 
piled up all this wealth for greedy men, and who, by 
their continued presence, might have made the place 
fascinating for Tom, had long since taken wing, and 
only pelicans perched gloomily upon the rocks, while 
the beautiful timid seals paid every Sunday for the men’s 
leisure day with their lives. Tom hated the hunts over 
the rocks and out to sea, and the sight of the skins 
stretched in the rigging to dry. John hated them, too, 
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another thing Tom and he had in common, and a thing 
for which, Tom was aware, the others would have mocked 
at them were it not for that queer sense of violence 
which he, Tom, bore with them, a sort of violence of 
the spirit which he puzzled over if he thought about it, 
but upon the effect of which he had come to count. 

But most, Tom had hated the guano, because it made the 
whole dreary days of the gold-diggings close in on him 
once again. He had thought to escape the clinging sense 
of earth for ever when he took to the sea, and now 
again it was plucking at his feet, as though the sea were 
after all an unnatural element for man, and the angry 
and outraged soil were always waiting to entrap once 
more anyone who had escaped it. 

Here, as at the diggings, the habitations of man were 
flimsy and impermanent, mere huts in which to shelter 
from the sun. The air stank perpetually, unruffled by 
any wind, with the pungent odour of ammonia. The 
labourers, convicts, and wretched Chinese, kidnapped 
from the coast or from their own far land, toiled cease- 
lessly in the mountains of compact pallid stuff, that some- 
times had to be blasted, so hard had time and weather 
made it. Tom toiled, too, hour after hour, working the 
heavy punts that carried the guano from the trollies that 
bore it from the workings, to the ship’s side, where it was 
hauled on board in baskets. 

John was put to superintend the trimming of the 
cargo in the hold, where the guano was shot in in gunny 
sacks for the first few layers, so that, should the vessel 
spring a leak, the pumps would not be choked. After 
that, the guano was poured in from the baskets. Any- 
one working in the hold was perpetually enwrapped in 
a thick and pungent cloud of yellow dust. The men 
tied .wads of oakum over their mouths and nostrils in 
the effort to escape it, but nevertheless, sometimes had 
bad attacks of bleeding from nose and ears, owing to the 
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strength of the ammonia. John worked for the first two 
days in silence, except for the cough that seemed as 
though it would tear him to bits, and then dropped into 
unconsciousness, with a bright stream welling from his 
mouth over the handkerchief swathed round it. Braving 
the Old Man’s wrath, a couple of men carried him out 
of the hold. 

The Old Man was badly frightened, though he said 
little, and for the rest of the time, John lay in the sun, 
with nothing worse to bear than remarks about unlicked 
cubs that were sent to sea when they weren’t fit to 
be a soger, let alone a man. For many days John could 
do nothing but grin feebly at ‘Tom, whenever he got the 
chance, and Tom’s grin back was no brighter. Then 
he was able to go out for a little fishing, and the skipper 
actually told Tom off to act as dry-nurse, as he put it, 
for mammy’s boy. John grinned and said nothing. 

For a few hours the yellow oppression would lift, 
but there was always the ship to come back to, with its 
decks deep in dust that by much trampling of wet feet 
had thickened into mud. 

One day, an ordinary seaman known as Cockney, 
because as he himself put it, he came “from the bleedin’ 
smoke,” let drop a basket of guano into the sea. He 
was not a good sailor, a clumsy lank slovenly fellow, and 
he had been handling the baskets carelessly, in spite of 
having nearly dropped one the day before, and being 
warned by the Old Man that if it happened again, he 
would take all the flesh off his bones. The skipper 
shouted for Mr. Glass and ordered him to bring the 
handcuffs. He triced the imploring struggling Cockney 
up in the mizzen-rigging, and laid into his back with a 
yoke-line. 

It was as though all the anxiety, the lust, the rage 
from which the skipper had been suffering for weeks 
past were working out of him now in the blows of the 
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knotted rope. Sick and white, Tom hid his face in his 
hands and heard Cockney’s frantic screams tearing the 
air, and after each scream came the thud of another 
blow. The screams died away at last and Tom looked 
up. Cockney had fainted, and his back and ribs were 
a mass of ridges and wales, cut across and across so that 
the dark blood was running down his legs into a pool 
on the deck. 

The Old Man’s face was suffused to a deep purple, 
his eyes glowed like coals; beside him Mr. Glass, lividly 
pale as ever, seemed like a dead man, save for the work- 
ing pulse in his cheek. The seamen, mute, but with 
lowering faces, stood huddled together. The boatswain 
had made a protest, backed up by the finest seaman on 
board, a man in the mate’s watch, but against the Old 
_ Man’s authority and his ever-ready gun, there was noth- 
ing sailors could do. Even as it was, everyone knew 
the risk these two had taken in speaking at all. 

The cloud of yellow that beset Tom’s life was now 
shot with red. The blood of the seals, of John, and of 
Cockney. 
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Strange that beauty should blow suddenly, like a flower, 
out of this yellow heap of putrefaction . . . and a beauty 
unlike anything that Tom had ever known, that caught 
at his heart and shook it in his breast with an aching 
that was not pity, though it partook of it, because pure 
beauty calls for more than pity. 

Tom and John went on shore most days to fetch fresh 
vegetables and meat for the cabin table, and on these 
excursions their time was very much their own, for the 
Old Man had not got over his fright about John. Tom’s 
stock of Spanish increased as he bargained over prices 
with dago merchants and guardos. 
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The fascination of the yellow men had fast hold of 
John, who drew them endlessly, with their slant eyes and 
high cheek-bones. Tom hated them as part of the life 
at the gold-diggings and life here. But John told him 
about the Flowery Kingdom, the land of the Celestials, 
and the beauty of those words inflamed Tom a little 
in spite of himself. John, who had read everything in 
his grandfather’s library, and listened to his tales, told 
Tom of stately Mandarins, with hands folded in wide silk 
sleeves, of ladies fine as carved ivory, tottering on tiny 
feet or carried in curtained palanquins. 

“My old grandfather may be a Tartar, but he’s been 
a man all right,” said John. “He went out several times 
in one of his own opium clippers when he was younger. 
He left the sea to take his father’s place as head of the 
Line, and a grand Line it is, though,” added John hastily, 
“I hate ships myself. He’s got religion, and only goes 
in for tea now, and I wish to God he’d sent me to sea, 
if he had to send me, in one of his clippers. You’d go 
mad over them, Tom! You shall go to sea in them, 
too, for Pll take you home with me and he'll do any- 
thing for you, because of .. . you know. . . what you 
did. 5” 

“Go on about China,” said Tom, hastily, feeling his 
cheeks go hot. 

“You’re too modest for a hero, Tom,” said John, mock- 
ing. “Well, this opium business wasn’t at all liked by 
the good Chinamen, and it was because of one of them, 
that did my grandparent a good turn, that the old man 
chucked the stuff for tea. Or else smuggling the opium 
got too darn difficult. .. . Anyway, my old man thinks 
no end of these yellow gentry—their religion and morals 
and what not. Says they’re the only people who know 
dignity.” 

Tom looked around at a few toiling, sweating, miserable 
Chinese, who were bending over the hard toil. 
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“Oh, these are only coolies, of course...” So John 
dismissed the tragic exiles, “but they have gentlemen, in 
China, you know.” 

“Tl drop my handkerchief here,” said Tom. 

For most of the ships’ crew, when they got on shore, 
used to trade lumps of stolen ships’ pork for lumps of 
pure ammonia, which they would sell to advantage when 
they reached home. A sailor would drop his handker- 
chief, laden with pork, by a toiling Celestial, and walk 
on. Presently, as he strolled past again, the Chinaman 
would call out to him that he had dropped his hand- 
kerchief, and the sailor, with a “Thank ’ee, John!” would 
pick it up, knowing that a lump of ammonia weighing 
perhaps a couple of pounds had replaced his pork. 

Tom dropped his load, and the boys walked on. 

When they came back, the Chinaman beside whom 
they had dropped the pork, straightened himself and 
bowed. He spoke, and lo! it was not the pidgin English 
of the coolies, but a slow painstaking English, difficult 
as much through disuse as through lack of knowledge. 

“Honourable young gentleman dropped his honourable 
handkerchief,” said the Chinaman slowly. “These un- 
worthy hands”—he held up for a moment hands rough 
and worn, but long and fine in shape, coloured like pale 
_ golden leaves—“pick it up.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said John feebly. But Tom 
did not speak. He took the handkerchief and somehow 
was not surprised to find the pork still enwrapped in it. 
“Chinese gentleman,” said the stranger calmly, “no 
taking stolen pork.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” said John. 

The Chinese gentleman smiled faintly. 

“T say ... what are you doing here?” asked John. 

“I travelling, seeing the world, learning ways of the 
great white peoples,” replied the Chinaman. “I at Cal- 
cutta when great white peoples knock me on head and 
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take me in boat... bring me here.” Again he spread 
slightly his beautiful hands, and again stayed still as a 
carven image. 

Tom spoke for the first time. 

“John... we must help. We’ve got to do some- 
thing ...1...” An indescribable softening, more like 
a glow as from some inner light, spread over the man’s 
face as his eyes met Tom’s. 

“Nothing you can do,” he stated quietly. 

fn jal cea res 

“I soon rejoin my honourable ancestors. All this,”— 
he spread one hand to the desolation around—“only a 
dream.” 

The voice of an angry overseer came to them, swear- 
ing in Spanish. The Chinaman bowed and resumed his 
toil. He was working atthe cliff’s edge, where long can- 
vas shoots took the guano straight down to vessels small 
enough to be moored at the cliff’s foot, a hundred feet 
below. ‘This particular Chinaman’s job consisted of tilt- 
ing up the laden trollies that ran along to him on a little 
rail, so that the guano shot down into the hold of a brig 
that lay moored fore and aft, below. 

Chance took Tom next day on board this brig, having 
been sent with a message from the Old Man to her 
skipper, whom he had known before. The guano was 
pouring in sudden spurts like miniature roaring av- 
alanches. Tom stood on the foul discoloured deck, look- 
ing upwards and thinking of the mellifluous voice, the 
stately air, the long carven hands, of the smiling gentle- 
man, whom he knew must be working at the cliff’s crest, 
in the blazing sun and the stifling dust. 

A load of guano, the powder streaming away from it 
like golden smoke in the violence of its passage, came 

ouring down and struck the growing pile in the nearly- 
filled hold. 

“By God!” cried the brig’s mate, “what’s that?” 
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Tom knew what he would see before the man who was 
shovelling the guano level had scraped away the stuff 
from the smiling golden form that lay, the black hair and 
brows so powdered that they looked golden, too, like a 
shining idol. 

“Dead as mutton. The stufi’s choked him, by God!” 
said the mate. He turned and looked up at the cliff 
towering above the deck of the tiny brig. “Poor devil! 
I don’t blame him,” was the epitaph of the gentleman 
who had gone to join his ancestors. 

The skipper of the brig, who had his cargo to think 
of, swore as he looked up at the idle trolley. “Chuck 
him over!” was all he said, with an oath or two, though 
not his richest, for a dead John Chinaman was not worth 
the flow for which he was famous. 

Tom touched the mate’s arm. 

“Please, sir . . . I have a boat here. May I take him 
out to sea?” The mate considered. “Right! Don’t 
want him bobbing up here,” he answered, but again added 
“Poor devil!” 

As Tom tilted out the limp form into waters golden 
with sunset, it was not death or any horror connected 
with it, that held him captive. He was wrung with a 
pain that he had known before, in a measure, when John 
was ill, but this was different, for it was impersonal. 
Stupid as it seemed in him to think so, he thought it more 
akin to the pain he had when he saw the seals slaughtered, 
or to the ache that came in his throat when Taffy sang 
that ridiculous “Salt horse, salt horse, what do you 
here... ?” The pain that man brought upon animals, 
and the pain that man brought upon man! 

But the strange thing, and the thing that filled his 
mind, was that this yellow man had been stronger than 
all that, stronger than the pain of the world . . . It wasn’t 
defeat that Tom slipped into the sunset water, it was 
victory. He didn’t know how he knew, but he was 
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deeply, strongly aware of it, in his soul, though he couldn’t 
put it into words in his mind. It was something strange 
and new to him, that he couldn’t yet fit into place. But 
he knew that the water welled soft as silk up over the 
dead man’s smiling face. 


XXXVII 


Tom remembered a yellow butterfly he had once seen 
flitting over the ugly Australian diggings, and it seemed to 
him that this passing of the Chinese gentleman through 
the stark hideousness of his life at the Chincha Islands, 
was like the butterfly. He saw suddenly now, what he 
hadn’t been able to explain to himself at the time, that 
the butterfly was the fragile thing of a few days, and the 
diggings solid and noisy, yet there would be butterflies 
just like that one in thousands of years’ time, as there had 
been for thousands of years before, while the diggings 
would be nothing but a name, and therefore the butterfly 
was the stronger. 

These guano islands, with their slavery and stench, 
seemed to be much more important than a Chinaman who 
chose to commit suicide ... for the guano made large 
fortunes for the men who bought and sold it. But the 
clear clean spirit that had caused the Chinaman’s action 
was a thing that would always be found, just as long as 
beauty lived. The ugly sameness of the months spent in 

» loading guano was shot through for Tom by his knowl- 
edge of the Chinese gentleman, as heavy folds of dull stuff 
might be illumined by a line of gold tissue. The months 
at the Islands seemed to hang over him stiflingly—for four 
months they had been at work—shooting out the ballast, 
scraping the empty holds, hoisting and lowering the guano, 
trimming it, washing down the foul decks that next day 
were going to be slippery with yellow mud once more; and 
the deadening grind of it all had made of the men mere 
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dumb resentful beasts. With blue water they would 
have watch and watch again, fresh winds would blow— 
no wind had blown at the Chinchas—and sailormen would 
be sailormen, and not toilers with spades. Even Cockney 
ceased to threaten that he would throw himself into the 
bleedin’ drink, same as he’d dropped that bleedin’ guano, 
and Tom felt for the first time an uplifting of the heart. 

The Blue Peter rippled, sank, and rippled in the light 
breeze, the windlass was manned, sails loosed and sheeted 
home, and once again the yards rose to the mastheads. 
The anchor broke at last fro: that hold which had begun 
to make it seem as though it had taken root, and once 
more the Berinthia became a thing of life, instead of a 
stationary dung-barge. 

Callao again ...and with Callao a great change. 
The full-rigged ship William Bentley out of Liverpool, was 
lying in harbour, about to up-anchor for home. The cap- 
tain was an old friend of John’s grandfather, and one 
look at John was enough for him. Neither John nor Tom 
ever knew what arguments Captain Godwin brought to 
bear on the skipper of the Berinthia, but they must have 
been potent. For John was ordered to pack his chest and 
sling his hook forthwith, to become a bloody passenger on 
board the William Bentley. He was to lie on the poop on 
a long chair and twiddle his damn toes under a plaid rug, 
and it was all he would ever be good for. . . 

John didn’t mind—or wouldn’t have minded except for 
Tom. No one in his senses would have minded leaving 
the hungry, driven, bullied Berinthia for the stately Wil- 
liam Bentley. He urged Tom to desert, and Tom, like 
most of the foremast hands on board the Berinthia, was 
nothing loth. All was fixed, and John swore he could 
make it all right with the Old Man of the William Bentley, 
whom he had told all about Tom’s rescue of him... . 

But Cockney and another man bribed a longshoreman 
to take them off at night and hide them. The longshore- 
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man betrayed them to the guardhouse after having ex- 
tracted all their money, and Cockney and his mate were 
kept in irons in the guard-house, fed on salt fish and a 
little brackish water, in all that intense heat, until the 
Berinthia sailed, when they were brought on board and 
flogged. 

_ Tom would have performed miracles to get away, but 
the Old Man had his eyes skinned by’now, and escape was 
impossible. ‘Tom never even saw John to say good-bye. 
The Old Man knew of their friendship, and Tom was far 
too valuable a seaman—already being trusted with an 
A.B.’s work although only being paid as an O.S., for him 
to risk the loss of him. A note, privately handed to Mr. 
Morgan for Tom, by the kindly master of the William 
Bentlay, was the last bit of John that Tom had to take 
away with him. John had left him all his books, even his 
beloved Shakespeare, and his drawings, his sextant, many 
of his clothes, and a rhymed alphabet about the Berinthia 
and her crew, in which the couplet about Captain Freer 
was the most scurrilous and indecent of the lot. 

Tom was reminded of the time when he had left the 
Mary Prosper, and life had seemed at an end. Though 
now the personal pain was keener, for never had he loved 
anyone as he loved John, yet now he did not feel that life 
had ended. It was always just ahead, nowadays .. . full 
of every possibility. He thought of the death of Old 
Mike . . . it had been so thrilling and important to know 
someone who was dead, that much of the sense of loss had 
been mitigated, and besides, the end of the whole life of 
the Mary Prosper had absorbed that one life in its greater 
scope. He thought of the time when he said good-bye 
to his mother, before going to Melbourne ... and he 
knew that though something simple and natural in him 
had been stirred in a simple natural way at that farewell, 
yet there was nothing strange about the necessary parting 
of a young man with his parents. You had to do it, and 
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life was waiting for you. . . . Going on with the same life 
that he had shared with John, but now without him, he 
did for the first time feel that aching sense of loss that he 
had heard and read of. . . . If he could have changed to 
another ship, not necessarily the William Bentley, it would 
not have been so bad. 

And again the queer thing happened . . . that shaking 
of the fabric of life about Tom’s soul, as though it were 
shaken by a mighty wind, and everything was blurred 
into one dim stream that flowed swiftly past his half 
closed eyes. Again he had that queer knowledge that 
this was a flashing-up of times that he had known and 
not the times themselves. Violent changes had done that 
when he left the Mary Prosper, a change of his whole 
life; and a violent change, the change of his inner life, was 
doing it now. 

Staggering to his bunk after a hard watch on deck the 
strange sensation swept over Tom and held him. It be- 
gan with a sudden knowledge that all this had happened 
before . . . that the particular aspect of bowsprit and 
of out-curved jibs dark and slender against a curious pale 
green sky, had caught at his notice before. . . . He pulled 
off his outer clothes and fell into his bunk. Unreality 
thickened about him. He forced his eyes open and looked 
about him. His watch were in their bunks, the oilskins 
swung outwards and in again, the light of the miserable 
lamp showed faintly a dirty pack of cards scattered on the 
top of a sea chest, a few pannikins gleamed faintly. . . . 
The darkness deepened, the pannikins became bubbles, 
rounded palenesses that swelled and streamed up, up, be- 
fore his eyes, the light glimmered greenly far above 
him... it was more like drowning than dropping 
asleep. 2): 

The bubbles rose thick about him now, and each held 
a whole bright incident, a something that had happened— 
or was it something that was happening?—in its sphere. 
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He knew, as part of the stream that flowed past, that 
the south-east trades had given place to a north-easterly 
gale way down in the roaring forties. Then a westerly 
gale took and shook the big Berinthia, heavily laden as 
she was, like a rat, and one of the vivid bubbles floated up 
past him. The Pacific was rolling up in great mountains, 
unbroken lines of waves that seemed to gather strength 
way back at the far horizon, and, swelling as they came, 
bore down the wallowing vessel. When she lay at the 
bottom of one trench made by these rollers it was, thought 
Tom, glancing along to port and starboard, as though she 
lay at the bottom of a deep green valley between hills. 
Only these hills and valleys were perpetually changing 
places with each other. . . . Down in the valleys the air 
was comparatively quiet with a deadly sinister quietness, 
and save for the groaning and cracking of the ship, you 
might not have been in a gale, but far above your head 
the wind howled in the tortured rigging, as though in an- 
other world. 

Tom, one side of the wheel, with the strongest man 
aboard hanging on to the other, looked round, impelled 
by a sudden instinct. A towering wall of livid green was 
racing up upon the quarter, a wall that was already too 
near to slip under their stern. He saw the huge slope 
towering against the pallid sky, and thought that it was 
now that his moment was going to slip over the edge which 
divided thrill from disaster. . . . Now the end had come, 
and a wild intoxication, keener than any he had known, 
rose to meet that certainty. ... 

With a roar like the breaking of Judgment Day, the 
green water broke, and came aboard in a fury of white 
that, in a flash of time, covered the whole ship. Her 
waist disappeared under the boiling whiteness, and she 
trembled from stem to stern like a stricken animal under 
the blow; while a thudding crash like a giant hammer 
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coming down on a forge, resounded through her being, 
blotting out the clamour of the gale. 

Slowly, very slowly, after an awful pause, she began 
to come up again, shaking the streaming water from her 
decks. Her planks were stove in where the weight of 
the water had crashed, and the cabin below flooded, and 
stanchions between decks had broken, while a spare top- 
mast lashed to ringbolts on deck, had snapped in two like 
a match, and one end was upreared like a broken limb, 
sticking out at a ridiculous angle. But the Berinthia 
lived, and Tom’s fiercest moment had given him of its 
uttermost without demanding the price. 


XXXVIII 


Tom had expected the rounding of the dreaded Cape 
Stiff to be the most exciting period of his career as a sailor, 
but all he saw was a mist-wreathed headland, black and 
low, amidst the scurrying whiteness, and the Berinthia 
passed the Horn with too fair a wind and too far from her 
frowning heights, for Tom not to feel that, after the great 
gale, this was rather a tame business. 

The mutterings on board the Berinthia had now risen 
toaheight. Although a British ship, she was not properly 
provisioned with lime-juice, and scurvy broke out amongst 
the men. Cockney and the man who had made an at- 
tempt to escape with him, had, owing to being kept to 
the last moment in the guardhouse at Callao, been able to 
buy no adequate clothing against the rigours of the Cape 
Horn weather, for the skipper had none in his slop chest. 
Cockney was swept overboard one night when his frozen 
fingers could no longer cling to the rigging. 

The Berinthia ran into another gale off the Plate, and 
then into ten days’ of a dead muzzler, during which the 
Old Man used language fit to wake the dead. In the 
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tropic of Capricorn, they got into the South-east trades, 
and. frozen limbs recovered, and half-starved frames ab- 
sorbed the sun thankfully. In the Doldrums a calm took 
hold of them as though with a mighty hand, and, in the 
mysterious fashion of calms, ships drifted into view all 
over the circle of shining water that lay about them. Men 
were kept busy scraping and painting, but the skipper 
cursed on the quarter deck, and kept his eyes glued to the 
glasses in the endeavour to find out how many of the 
Chincha guano fleet were lying within sight. Day after 
day passed. 

One noon, when the sun burnt like a shield of brass in 
the heavens, the Old Man came on deck to take his need- 
less observations, and, after doing so, put down his sextant 
and remained staring, in an odd fashion, out to sea. He 
was quite silent, but Tom, warned by that sudden feeling 
he always had when “something was going to happen,” 
watched him, and saw that his face and neck were grow- 
ing crimson and the veins were standing out as they did 
when he was in a passion. A strange tenseness suddenly 
seemed to hold everyone, even the Berinthia herself. 

Suddenly, his face suffused with a dreadful purple, the 
Old Man tore off his cap, and, flinging it upon the deck at 
his feet, called out, in a voice so thick with rage that even 
in his ship no one had heard the like: 

“Great God Almighty ... if You’re half the man You 
think Yourself, come down on my quarter-deck and I'll 
fight You for ten dollars a side and a wind . . . so help 
me, Satan!” 

There was a horrified silence. The Old Man rocked a 
little on his feet and then fell forwards, lying stiffly upon 
the white planking. It was a second before anyone moved 
to his side. 

He never regained consciousness, but died that night, 
just as a fair wind sprang up and the water began to 
talk at the Berinthia’s bows. Apoplexy, said Mr. Glass, 
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who became acting master. The Judgment of God, said 
the boatswain. Tom did not know what to think, he could 
not help feeling that, had his passion been less overpower- 
ing, the skipper might have uttered his blasphemy, and 
still not been stricken upon his quarter-deck, and what 
would the boatswain have said then? But he felt too, that 
it was somehow supremely satisfying that the skipper 
had been so stricken, and that John would have felt it so 
too, though he would have refused to believe the boat- 
Swain ... or said he refused. 

The Berinthia picked up her pilot in the Channel with- 
out the usual haggling over the price, and once again Tom — 
saw the low green shores of London River slipping past 
him, this time as he was towed up-stream. The guano 
had been brought safely to port, but the skipper and 
part-owner of the Berinthia would gain no profit from that 
cargo which had been won with so much blood and 
Sorrow. 


XXXIX 


London . . . and with London, the hardness of its pav- 
ing and the closeness of its narrow streets and boxlike 
houses, went that feeling of strangeness, that was not 
exactly bewilderment, but rather a haze, like fog, that 
spread over the visible world as well as pervading his 
mind. A dark cubicle in a seamen’s doss-house was the 
innermost and dimmest point of the London life, and 
from it the rings of consciousness went spreading out- 
wards, here and there catching a gleam of light upon 
some chance ripple. There were the things he knew and 
the things he saw, perpetually interweaving in his mind 
like the reflection of ripples that make a quivering network 
over the side of a boat, or upon the ceiling of a cabin. 

He knew that in this dark and dangerous London of 
the waterside his little store of money, his books and 
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sextant would soon have been rent from him but for the 
fact that the woman who lived with the doss-house owner 
had taken a fancy to him. She was a leather-faced 
husky-voiced old woman, shapeless and grimy, who drank 
her spirits like a man, but she ruled the doss-house and 
its owner with an iron hand. Everyone knew old Mother 
Moll and soon knew she had taken a fancy to Tom. 
She told him, when she’d drunk more rum than usual, 
that it was because he was the living image of her boy 
who’d gone to sea twenty years before and left his bones 
in Hong Kong harbour, where the yellow pirates had 
thrown them. Tom saw a silhouette of the young man, 
who had had a broken nose and a very small head above 
the eyebrows, but though any likeness to himself existed 
only in Mother Moll’s fuddled brain, it seemed natural and 
lucky that she should look after him and help him to what 
he wanted. 

She took charge of his money and doled it out to him, 
so that he should not be garrotted and robbed as he went 
to and fro in the Ratcliffe Highway. It seemed to him 
now that he had indeed been fortunate in that walk of 
his when he had been a little boy. This was not the Lon- 
don John had painted for him. That was a magic city 
of hansom cabriolets, women in huge silk skirts that looked 
like brilliantly coloured bubbles swaying about the parks 
and pavements, of theatres bright with gas lamps, of 
wonderful places called Cremorne and Mott’s. This Lon- 
don was not for Tom, but once he wandered down the 
Haymarket, drawn by recollection of old days aboard the 
Mary Prosper, and saw the smart ladies give place, as the 
night wore on, to ladies more draggled, whose faces looked 
livid in the glare of the gas-lamps, that lit the street till 
dawn with a light almost as bright and far more cruel 
than that of mid-day. Several women spoke to Tom, but 
though he no longer felt the sick panic of the Brisbane 
street, he still drew back from the thought of those chance 
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contacts. John would have laughed at him, perhaps, but 
only because John always laughed. Really John himself 
wouldn’t have . . . not with these. A wonderful beauti- 
ful lady who smelt delicately sweet and whose garments 
rustled—but not these. It was exciting to watch them, 
in a way—he was discovering that watching people ex- 
cited him. It was as though a fascinating peepshow of 
which he could not yet grasp the meaning were perpetu- 
ally passing before his eyes. Mother Moll laughed at him 
and told him he was afraid of the women, in a way he 
knew it was true. He warted still to be himself, only 
himself, and he was afraid he would never be able to feel 
quite so himself afterwards. . . 

He,was working, too, working every day in a navigation 
school in the Minories, and also tramping the docks look- 
ing for a ship, for he knew his money would not last 
long. John had given him his address, and John would 
have been home long before him, sailing in the fast, well- 
found William Bentley, but he couldn’t write to John 
and ask help to get a ship. Often he thought of him, and 
never did he wander into John’s London without the 
half-hope of seeing him, gorgeously attired, with the old 
laugh on his lips. But it would spoil everything to write 
when he wanted a ship. 

He felt a tingling of delight when he found the lessons 
at the navigation school coming so easily to him, yet 
not so easily that the study of them was without its ex- 
hilaration. He could pass for his second mate’s ticket, 
he was sure, but his money was all but gone. He even 
suspected that Mother Moll didn’t charge him for all the 
stray meals he got in her back parlour. No other woman 
he had come across in the riverside world would have 
continued to be kind to him when his money was gone, 
although many of them, especially those behind the bars, 
looked pleasant enough. They were stout, kindly women, 
good-natured to overflowing, but hard as nails if you were 
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down and out. Just as if you poked your finger into their 
soft flesh, and suddenly came up against hard, unyielding 
bone. Young Reuben’s Flo had given him the same sort 
of feeling. And they were the best sort of women to be 
found down here, in this neighbourhood of streets. ‘There 
were others far worse, drink-sodden Dolly Mops who 
turned a man’s pockets inside out and then cursed at 
him. Others worse than these, who haunted places like 
the King of Prussia and the Blue Anchor and the 
Mahogany Bar and, worst of all, The Jolly Sailors... 
to say nothing of the secret dens where dancing, singing, 
drinking, opium smoking and other amusements went 
on, and where little girls of twelve and even younger 
were for sale—places where the police never dared to 
penetrate, even in couples. 

Tom’s business—the business of getting what he wanted 
out of life—was too urgent to allow of his wandering in 
these ways. Besides, the streets were show enough. 
Brown men, yellow men like those who toiled at the 
Chincha Islands, lint-fair men, swarthy men with rings 
in their ears—Dutchmen, dagoes, men without a name. 
Ships as strange and various as the men—broad East In- 
diamen, stately clippers, perhaps a proud Blackwaller, that 
brought the heart into the throat even to see, battered 
topsail schooners that went their humble coastwise ways, 
faithful as homing pigeons, grimy Geordies whose skippers 
couldn’t take a slight, but worked their way without a 
mistake by the lead and their sense of smell; broad barges 
with rich red sails, helpless dummies being worked across 
stream or lying in strings in the docks, saucy brigantines, 
great five-masted barques, steamers that only carried 
auxiliary sail, some screw propelled, but more that had 
their tall smoke-stack between the curved humps of the 
flanking paddlewheels. Everything in the world came to 
London River, it seemed to Tom as he wandered about 
the docks; ivory and hides from Africa and India, teak 
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and rice from Burma, log-wood and rum and sugar and 
hard woods from the West Indies, spices from the East 
Indies, wines from Spain and Grand Canary, tea and 
silks from China, cotton once again from America, wool 
from Australia ... where The Family must still be liv- 
ing going on just the same as ever... . 

These things made a stream that ebbed and flowed 
like a tide past Tom’s mind, streaked with patternings 
like foam patterns on the surface of water, till he seemed 
dizzy with it all.... Up, up to his very mouth even 
brimming to his eyes, the patterned tide came as the 
days slipped by faster and faster. It was queer; the 
way time seemed to be doing that sometimes, now, 
not sauntering past, clear and full of detail all the time, 
as it had when he was younger, but as though he were 
being whirled along faster and faster, by something 
which was not standing still for him to observe it, but 
which was itself bearing him along. Often now he got 
that feeling, especially did he get it on the day when he 
went to look once again at Shadwell Basin and at the coffee 
house where he and The Family had stayed those years 
ago. He knew, of course, that he’d been there before, 
that was why he went there now . . . but what was Now 
and what was Then? Or were there two “thens” and two 
“nows?” For this “Now” wasn’t quite Now, somehow 
. . . He sat at the table where he had partaken of that 
meal of tea and ham and noticed the dark dried rings 
lapping each other on the wooden surface, and the rings 
seemed to swim together, to merge before his eyes into 
ripples that flowed up and up, engulfing him... . It 
was a dizzy moment that might have been much more 
than a moment, might have been years for all the sense 
of time as he ordinarily understood it that it gave him. 
After that the sense of speed seemed greater than before; 
and the coloured bubbles, each enclosing their bright pic- 
tures, that fled up past his eyes, rarer. 
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One evening he had wandered down to Saint Katherine’s 
Dock. It was a clear evening of golden light, and the 
Tower stood up a pale grey with its autumnal trees 
burning like flames against the walls. The Pool of Lon- 
don lay like a lake of still fire beneath the stormier burning 
of the sky. Masts, yards and rigging were black and fine 
amid all the glow. He went into Saint Katherine’s Dock 
and for a moment had the same sensation he had had 
when he went into a huge church called Westminster 
Abbey on one of his wanderings. A sensation of hush, of 
a peace such as he had never dreamed of. Like a beauti- 
ful church, it seemed to him, this little bronze coloured 
pool of a dock, hemmed in by tall pillared warehouses. 
The shadows in the arcades were blue as the incense in 
the churches at Callao, blue and misty. Everything was 
very quiet, only a few small ships lay on the burnished 
water and only some pigeons, sweeping from the slant 
of sun into the blue shadows and back again, filled the 
air with soundless sense of wings. His eyes followed 
them. Then he saw something that caught at his heart 
with the knowledge of beauty. : 

She was a brig of greyhound lines, painted black with 
a green ribbon. There was something dainty and gallant 
about her, with her square yards and finely curved bow, 
and the sharpness of her entrance. The lift of her sheer 
was like the curve of a young moon. He could see that 
for all her yacht-like lines she was a stiff ship, and could 
carry a press of canvas. She must lean like a wind- 
whipped poplar with a wind on her quarter. Her figure- 
head was a young negress, wearing a scarlet turban and 
pouting her lips as though in a perpetual kiss. Her name 
was The Dusky Bride. He loved her from the moment his 
eyes rested on her. 


DUSKY BRIDE 


xL 


SOLE Dusky Bride filled Tom’s mind, she 

\j| haunted him like a tune. Sight of her 
had struck like a gleam of brightness 
across the vague fog in which he seemed 
to be drifting, just as the sunlight had 
lain athwart the shadowy basin of Saint 
Katherine’s Dock. In the thought of her 
ke lost for a brief period that sensation of rushing whirling 
time that had lately caught hold of him more and more. 
He steadied upon one point for a breathing space, as on 
a rock above the tide, and could glance both backwards 
and stare at the present, without a confusion of the two. 
And, poised on this point, it came to him more sharply 
than ever before, that he was seeing his life, not actually 
living it, though, for most of the time, he had the illusion 
of life, he knew the knowledge would slip from him and 
the sense of actuality be complete again, save for that 
occasional hurrying mist, but now, back in his dingy room, 
as he sat on the edge of his truckle bed and stared in front 
of him, it seemed to him that a glimpse of a new knowl- 
edge was his. Bewildering, incomprehensible, but knowl- 
edge nevertheless. He had had flashes in which it seemed 
to him that this was a re-living, not actual life, once or 
twice before, moments when time crystallised sharply be- 
fore slipping into a swift blurring of days; but never 
before had a certainty that this was so seized upon him. 
And—if this were so, it meant that whatever lay just 
before him had also been lived, that it awaited him like 
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a written page. It must be going to happen in a certain 
way because it ‘had already happened that way... . He 
sat limply on the bed, his heart thudding with excite- 
ments, a pricking stealing over his limbs. The pricking 
grew, till he began to feel numb, the shadow in the dark 
little room deepened, He felt his moment of clarity slip- 
ping from him. Already he was uncertain of what it was 
he had so surely known a minute earlier... . The grey 
tide was in full flood past him now, and only shocks of 
brightness came up, round and vivid, and while they held 
him in their radiance the illusion of an actual present 
encompassed him about. 

The bubble-brightnesses were fewer than those the 
past years had tossed up to him, it was as though this 
re-living were governed by the same law as memory, 
filling with detail the early years of childhood, slipping 
ever swifter and swifter as life span out. The bubbles 
were clear and sharp, but between them the spaces were 
longer and longer, vaguely filled with awareness of hap- 
penings as he glanced back, but that was all. Unex- 
plained, and needing no explanation to him, for he ac- 
cepted them unquestioning, they floated up, his point of 
consciousness already, as it were, within their bright 
circle; then they broke and were gone upon the surface 
of the grey waters. 


XLI 


Of course there had been arrangements, interviews, but 
they seemed to slip off Tom’s memory, only the knowl- 
edge that they must have been lay in the back of his 
mind. The Dusky Bride as part of his life, or he as part 
of hers, was the glorious present, all that concerned him. 
Another visit, a conversation with a man in carpet slippers, 
who was reading a novel as he took his ease in a basket 
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chair on the poop, and lo, he, Tom, was engaged as A.B. 
The man, who was the first mate, was something of a char-. 
acter and evidently rather proud of the fact. He looked 
exactly like a walrus, with a long fair moustache much 
bitten at the ends, and two projecting front teeth, stained 
with tobacco juice. He spoke with a lisp, which had an 
odd effect combined with his language, for he was the 
foulest-mouthed man Tom had ever met, either at the 
diggings or at sea. Profanity to Mr. Silas Goate was 
as simple as breathing, and as necessary. It meant noth- 
ing, ‘Tom decided, it simply was that Mr. Goate couldn’t 
ask the steward for the salt without a flow of the filthiest 
language, to which everyone was evidently accustomed. 
He was never in a temper, and had a gentle manner, and 
his conversation was generally about his mother. He was 
unmarried and, as ‘Tom discovered during the informal 
talks—for there was never less of a formalist than Mr. 
Goate—had a vast knowledge of strange haunts and a 
library of books so fruity, to use his own word, that they 
were all in plain covers and had been brought from be- 
neath the counters of dirty little shops in side streets. 
These things slipped into Tom’s consciousness bit by bit— 
he couldn’t have said when or where he first began to get 
a complete picture of Mr. Goate in his mind. Some of 
it came to him during the days when they were employed 
in taking in the general cargo with which the Dusky Bride 
was bound for Havana. During the pauses in their activi- 
ties Mr. Goate would wet his walrus moustache with beer 
and chat in a desultory way about his mother. As he 
drank the second tankard he would drift on to the subject 
of literature, his own brand in particular, and which ever 
subject he was talking about his language was as coarse 
and his manner as mild. Tom liked him, he was so 
strange. He liked him, too, because Mr. Goate had liked 
him, even before he saw his discharges and heard of the 
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hours spent at the navigation school. Indeed, the latter 
seemed to depress him rather. It was not that he dis- 
approved of men who began with their hands in the tar- 
bucket ending on the weather side of the quarter-deck, 
but that the thought of so much energy depressed him. 
Yet he was an excellent officer, Tom soon saw that, with 
a clear head for business. ‘The crew treated him with a 
sort of half-amused respect. They were proud of him, 
proud of his queerness, and prouder still of his language. 
‘They felt it reflected credit on them and their ship. 

The Old Man Tom saw for the first time when he came 
aboard the night before sailing. He was a stern handsome 
long-jawed man, curt in his manner and very smart in 
his appearance, not the sort of skipper who brooked any 
familiarity from officers or crew. Even he seemed to like 
Mr. Goate, for his stiff manner relaxed a little, though 
creakingly, as though unused to such an unbending, with 
his plain little first officer. He cast an appaising eye over 
the crew—the bo’sun and three of the ordinary seamen 
had sailed with him before—and he paused a moment at 
Tom. People generally did, Tom found. Mr. Goate 
said something in his low quiet voice and Captain Avery 
nodded and passed on. Tom found he was part owner, 
as the Old Man of the Berinthia had been . . . but with 
what a difference. 

The Dusky Bride was a free-lance, she flew no house- 
flag, and two old friends of Captain Avery’s, who be- 
lieved in him, had bought and fitted her out. She was a 
fortune-hunter and traded wherever there was trade to 
be found. Tom thought exultingly that that would suit 
him well. He would see many places. Now she was 
bound for Cuba with general cargo, where she might pick 
up a return cargo or might hear of one elsewhere and 
proceed thither in ballast, perhaps to the mainlands of 
‘Central America for hardwoods, or logwood for dyeing, 
or to one of the other islands for sugar or cocoa or rum. 
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She was free to go where the discretion of her commander 
saw fit to take her. 

Tom went along to the catheads and, leaning over gazed 
down at the pouting young negress who lifted her mouth 
in that perpetual kiss. Completely unconscious of him 
she seemed, staring out without so much as a lift of the 
breast for all his eager nearness. Yet she seemed so 
alive, he thought. It was as though she were waiting for 
warmer, sweeter airs, for bluer water, for more fragrant 
breezes, before those lips could meet what they perpetually 
desired. The dock gates slowly opened to admit a little 
steamer, that crept slowly in, yet not so slowly that she 
did not send sluggish ripples arrowing across the surface 
of the water. Almost imperceptibly the young negress 
moved ever so slightly, her breast rose and softly sank 
again, and the bright reflection of a ripple played over her 
averted cheek like the semblance of a smile. 


XLII 


Again London River trailed away behind Tom. The 
factories, the wharves, the crowded shipping, the long low 
green banks of the marshes, the clouds of cement dust, the 
grey slimy mudbanks of Tilbury. Tugs darted about like 
water-beetles, the dummies were propelled by powerful 
men who leant back against their huge sweeps as they 
dug them into the sullen yellowish-grey ripples; the barges 
lying moored together had their rich red sails brailed up. 
Tom was amused by the aspect of the huge mainsail and 
the little mizzen, brailed up in exactly the same manner, 
they looked he thought, with their upward-thrusting 
sprits, exactly like portly city gentlemen stalking along, 
and being mimicked by irreverent little street arabs be- 
hind. 

The Dusky Bride dropped anchor at Gravesend, only 


to heave it up again in the small hours when the tide 
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was favourable. By the light of a watery moon Tom saw 
the low shores on either side, lonely and quiet. The ruder 
waters of the North Sea slapped the sleek black sides of 
the Dusky Bride as the tug drew her past the Isle of 
Sheppey. Presently the shores of Kent and Essex spread 
away so far they ceased to be, and Tom once again could 
feel he was at sea. 

Smooth as silk were the seas once the Bay was passed, 
and crossing the Western Ocean was an enchanted dream. 
There was plenty of work to be done, for Captain Avery 
insisted that his vessel should shine like the sun, her 
decks were always spotless, her brasswork like gold, her 
paint was perpetually renewed. ‘The food, though rough, 
was fairly wholesome, and Tom soon had cause to be 
grateful to Mr. Goate who, in his quiet and apparently 
lethargic manner, taught him much. The Old Man had 
his eye on him, first, Tom felt, as though he were watch- 
ing to catch him out in some way, but gradually, as Tom’s 
real love of the ship and of the sea became apparent to 
him, he singled him out for difficult tasks, and his silence 
was in itself a commendation, for he had a deadly flow of 
sarcasm when any work done failed to come up to his 
standard. 

Thus, in their ordered watches, the days and nights 
slipped past with the slipping foam on which the Dusky 
Bride leaned her dark cheek so confidingly, and Tom 
ought to have been utterly happy. So at first he was. 
But gradually an unease began to fret at him, though he 
thrust it away. It was the old unease he knew, though 
at first he tried to tell himself it was loneliness and a 
longing for John. He had never been lonely in his life, 
because he had always felt alone. He loved John, but 
he felt he would never fret after anyone. It was the old 
strong craving for a moment of violence so strong that it 
could take and shake him, tossing him for one brief flash 
star-high. 
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XLITI 


They picked up their landfall—the two conical hills 
called Tetas de Managua—in the hush before dawn. The 
white flash from the Morro Castle faded as they drew 
in towards the shore; the sky brightened above the wooded 
hills that loomed behind the city, and slowly Havana ap- 
peared as a fairy place, touched to rose by the sunrise. 
Soon the dark, pure blue of the sea paled to a pearly 
green; and beyond the fortress shapes that guarded the 
harbour the houses revealed their touching and confiding 
domesticity in the pearly light of the morning. Their 
candid pinks and blues, their dark-tiled roofs, seemed to 
Tom to have a childlike brightness like the coloured prints 
in the parlour at home. The tall palm trees, like pale and 
stately pillars, crowned by mop-like heads, brought 
swiftly to his mind a clear picture of the steel engravings 
in the old family Bible, and also a remembrance of the 
port of Callao. But this seemed a stately and beautiful 
place—not a mere mean huddle of houses against an arid 
background, as Callao had been. 

The Dusky Bride waited for the sea-breeze to get well 
in, and fetched beautifully all the way up to her an- 
chorage, well to windward of the black buoy on the edge 
of San Telmo bank, she shot through the narrows into 
the harbour. The harbour was crowded with little gua- 
danos that carried awnings over their sterns and, inno- 
cent of bowsprits, had staysails that went. directly down 
to the stem. The Dusky Bride lay alongside a wharf; 
but ‘Tom had small chances of shore life for many days. 
The Captain entertained merchants and their families; 
bottles of champagne and the big wicker-covered demi- 
jeans of rum appeared at the luncheon parties, and on 
Sundays the crew had to turn to, for parties of ladies and 
gentlemen would come aboard for a sail, and the Dusky 
Bride had to have her hawsers cast off and turn her nose 
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to blue water for a few hours, with all the attendant 
trouble of making and taking in sail, and of warping her 
in once again. 

There grew in Tom’s mind .a picture of the lovely, 
dirty city, so beautiful and so squalid, and his ears grew 
accustomed again to the rich Spanish he had loved even 
in the Chinchas. John seemed suddenly near him again 
in these surroundings. He wrote to John, for he felt 
free to do so now that he no longer wanted a ship. It 
was a long letter though he thought not a good one. He 
could “feel” the place all right; the mile upon mile of 
stately royal palms; the strange Spanish olives with their 
huge silvery trunks and writhing roots which seemed like 
tangles of snakes knotted together and frozen into immo- 
bility, or like streams of metal which had run, while 
molten, down into the ditches and up over the edges of the 
roads again, before cooling into their fantastic patterns. 
He loved those trees and their rich, dark foliage that made 
such grateful blots of shadow amidst all the Blinding 
light colours and the dazzling whiteness. 

There came a day when the men of Tom’s watch were 
given their liberty, and Mr. Goate told him to come along 
at sunset and look him up at the hotel Santa Isabella. 
The streets were crowded with people dressed in fan- 
tastic costumes, for it was Shrove Tuesday and Carnival 
was in full tide. The sight of a lot of people doing the 
same thing at the same time had always depressed ‘Tom, 
even as a little boy, and he wandered into the cathedral 
where the smell of incense—“the smell with an ache in 
it” —wafted him back once more to John in Callao. Big, 
pompous and painted, the cathedral did not make him feel, 
save for that smell, that he was in church nearly as much 
as the grey hush of that big church called Westminster 
Abbey in London had done. But there was a tomb be- 
fore which he stood enthralled, the old sense of adventure 


beating high once more. Mr. Marsden, with his high, 
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yellow wall of forehead and his kind jerky manner, his 
burning eagerness and his wonderful stories, came back 
to him as he stood there. He could spell out enough of 
the Latin, where the words were like the English, to know 
that this was the tomb of Christopher Columbus, greatest 
of the great; Columbus who had had the luck to find 
countries that had never been found before. Here lay— 
lapped in marble—those adventurous bones. Tom stood 
staring at it; but it was as though the smell of incense 
which hung upon the air like a prayer made him vaguely 
restless. All the pricking sense of unsatisfied desire that 
had been worrying at him during the past weeks, seemed 
suddenly intensified. 

He went out of the cathedral and through the narrow 
crowded little streets where dark eyes looked at him 
through the curved bars of windows, and the slow move- 
ments of a woman’s fan wafted gently to and fro behind 
the bars, seemed like languid birds. Out here, even more 
than in the cathedral, the soft air seemed to be aching 
this evening. He knew he wanted something—wanted it 
with an urgency which, though he could not comprehend, 
he could not but admit. What it was he did not know, 
except vaguely that it was a sharper sense of life than he 
had been able to feel for many months past. 

He was sick of safety, of ordered morns and eves, sick 
even of the look of his own hands if he spread them out 
before his eyes, because he knew them so well. Even the 
latest scars and callouses that his work had made upon 
them, a couple of days ago, seemed now part of him, so 
soon had his skin adopted them and made them part of 
his consciousness, 

He wondered if he were growing old and if this miser- 
able dead level was what old people felt. He looked 
back—and it seemed to him another human being to 
whom those moments of ecstasy had come in the past. 
He felt that he ached—not with any physical ache that 
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he could have named, but as though his soul were a mere 
aching sense within. 

The billiard room of the Santa Isabella was a different 
world, a world of men in shirt-sleeves, knocking rival balls 
to the clinking of perpetual glasses. Mr. Goate had 
finished playing, and was sucking the ends of his mous- 
tache in a satisfied manner. 

He took Tom into the patio and gave him a cool rum 
punch. They sat in rocking, chairs drinking to the tink- 
ling of the fountain, and a sense of well-being began to 
steal over Tom. After all, perhaps he was not so old, per- 
haps instead of life being over, it was really only just 
beginning. 

Mr. Goate dropped the first-officer entirely when on 
shore. Through the dusk Tom was aware that the kind, 
foul-mouthed little man was full of nudges and winks and 
promises. They dined in a little restaurant that looked 
out across the sea and after dinner they walked along, 
watching the passers-by. 

Ceaselessly the very rich people drove past them in high, 
swinging carriages drawn by English horses, and from 
the dark crescents of barouches, the white dresses of the 
women gleamed like huge pale moths. The negroes were 
singing and dancing in the dark spaces of wasteland. 
The frogs croaked and the lizards chirped in continual 
chorus and the fire-flies skimmed and danced through the 
air. 

Tom could have sat watching longer—he wanted to— 
he felt an odd reluctance to plunge into the dark net- 
work of streets where Mr. Goate was leading him. And 
yet he wanted to go. It was not that Mr. Goate had said 
anything to him—nothing definite had arisen—and not 
for a moment had he said anything definite to himself. 
It was only that he was being jostled on through the 
warm, clamourous night to something that he vaguely 
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felt might lift him out of this dead level on which he had 
been living. 

They came to a narrow street bordered by one-story 
houses without windows—only the doors were all slightly 
ajar, and a line of yellow light ran around their edges. 
This street was even more crowded than the others, by 
men who pushed and jostled and sang snatches of song. 
“Damned crowd—carnival night,’ grunted Mr. Goate, 
over .his shoulder to Tom. Presently he knocked lightly 
at a door, murmuring—as far as Tom could catch it— 
something about, “May as well chance our luck.” The 
door opened wide and revealed a woman clad in long 
black stockings and a little chemise that came to just be- 
low her breasts. She was fat and shapeless, and when 
she smiled Tom saw her teeth were almost all gone. 
He recoiled a step. Mr. Goate looked down the little 
hall, sparsely illuminated by a flickering lamp on a 
bracket, and shook his head. The woman slammed the 
door petulantly and Mr. Goate sauntered on. ‘Tom fol- 
lowed, his throat dry. He wanted to say, “I think Ill 
be getting back, sir,” and found he could not. He had 
been repelled by the sight of that woman and yet he 
wanted to go on. He felt, for the first time, something 
insistent within himself that would not let him escape, 
something that he had vaguely felt before, but which had 
always disappeared before hard work or any event that 
was interesting to him. But now all the restlessness and 
the unease that had been accumulated within him and had 
found no chance of appeasement was closing in. . 

Two more houses were quickly tried by Mr. Goate, but 
the women who answered, no better looking than the first 
and clothed in nothing but stockings and high combs in 
their hair, still did not please him, “and you may be sure 
they put the best of the ... at the door,” he confided 
to Tom. 
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At the end of the street there was a rather better- 
looking house. ‘Its whitewash shone more clearly even 
through the darkness and its frontage was more imposing. 
Several men—seemingly of a better class than those who 
were disappearing into the other houses—knocked and 
were admitted. Mr. Goate knocked in his turn. A tall, 
handsome mulatto woman with crinkled black hair in 
which a scarlet hibiscus wilted, and wearing only the 
framework of a crinoline which swayed from her dark, 
polished hips, opened the door. She stood aside so that 
the light of the little lamp flickered over her and she smiled 
with a flash of white teeth and eyeballs. Her strong, 
dimpled knees and large thighs showed between the sway- 
ing wires and the horsehair ribbons of her crinoline. Her 
firm big waist bent, where the cage pinched it in, slightly 
outwards, and the roll of brown flesh glistened a little in 
the faint light. She said nothing, only smiled, shaking 
her body a little so that the crinoline shook too, sending a 
shadowy pattern of bars across her flesh, so lightly im- 
prisoned, so inviting within its voluminous cage. 

The mate moistened his lips with his tongue and spoke 
in Spanish, which Tom understood well, for his own Span- 
ish in the Chinchas and Callao had consisted chiefly of 
marketing... . 

The woman laughed, showing big white teeth, and mo- 
tioned them to come in and Mr. Goate stepped across 
the threshold. He glanced over his shoulder at Tom and 
beckoned to him, but Tom stayed in the street without. 

“I think I'll be getting back, sir,” he said. His mind 
was still filled with disgust at the recollection of the women 
he had seen, even this last one—strong and firm as she 
was—seemed crude and gross. The old revulsion he had 
felt at Brisbane came upon him. He heard Mr. Goate’s 
high thin laugh that was not unkindly, and the contemptu- 
ous ejaculation from the woman as the door was slammed 
to again. 
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Tom was left standing in the cobbled street surrounded 
by a darkness that seemed velvet black after the funnel 
of light which had poured out on him. He picked his way 
back across the cobbles through the sweating, noisy 
crowds, towards the sea-front and, with the cool little land- 
breeze playing across the nape of his neck, made his way 
back to his ship. On the rolling turf of the fortifications 
he could just make out dark figures lying embraced, so 
intent they were heedless of his passing steps. 


XLIV 


The Dusky Bride failed to pick up a cargo at Havana 
and sailed in ballast to Cartagena, hoping for a consign- 
ment of coffee or logwood. 

She made Cartagena in a rose-coloured sunset, so that 
her circling walls and the reefs and rocky islets with which 
the Bay is beset glowed ruddy between an olive-coloured 
sea and a yellow sky. 

Each watch had twenty-four hours liberty at Carta- 
gena and this time when his day of liberty arrived Tom 
wandered ashore alone. ‘The old stories of Mr. Marsden 
came back to him as he wandered along the mighty forti- 
fications where the tops of the walls were as wide as a 
high road, and far better than any of the roads which they 
enclosed. These were the walls that had cost the cruel 
king so much gold—and that had cost others so much 

lood. Beside the sea the livid green marshes steamed 
in the heat and everywhere the mosquitoes buzzed insist- 
ently. Everywhere the white dust lay thick as velvet. 
In the streets of the town it had been set by torrential 
rains into ruts that were iron hard but the trees and 
flowers and the walls were powdered thickly with it. His 
teeth gritted in his mouth and his eyes pricked. His very 
skin felt stiff with dust. The last of the sunset was still 
filling the air with a curious dusky radiance as Tom went 
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along the broad sweep of the ramparts; here and there a 
sudden circling fold of them would enclose a village of 
mud huts with palm-leaf roofs that might have been 
snatched from the heart of the Congo. Little pot-bellied 
black children covered with sores played in the dust where 
Spanish conquerors with shining breast-plates had once 
marched. 

Tom went slowly with the knowledge at the back of his 
mind that he was trying to put off something—something 
which he knew was going to happen. That revulsion of 
feeling which had won at Havana had not stilled the in- 
sistent longing within him. His very soul was still stale 
and flat. If anything had happened to satisfy his craving 
for one moment of excitement during the passage of the 
Dusky Bride from Havana he felt all would have been 
well with him. The thing constantly pricking at him 
would have ceased for a while. But as it was, memory 
of the street in Havana which at the time he had so hated, 
dwelt persistently in his mind. Still telling himself that 
he was only going to see Cartagena he went down from 
the fortifications and wandered about the town, past 
little shops looking as though hollowed out of the tall 
cliffs of houses under arcades washed pink and blue and 
yellow in sections, past barred windows where the women 
—quiet, melancholy looking, and very still—leaned on 
their shapely brown elbows and gazed out with intent 
eyes that were lazy and indifferent also. 

He went into a church and sniffed the smell of incense. 
The church was paved with graves from the high altar to 
the western doors and, idly, still trying to spin time out, 
Tom read the names and ages of many dead women. 
Carmen this and Dolores that—lovely flower-like names. 
Girls swept off in time of pestilence—women who had 
died of old age with their families resting next to them. 
The grave-stones lay side by side, thick as a spread pack 
of cards and worn glossy by many hundred feet. Upon 
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a chapel wall pale plaster souls writhed in red-painted 
purgatorial flames, flames which paled those of the votive 
candles burning before them. 

How strange was this God, thought Tom for the hun- 
dredth time, the God of both Catholics and Protestants, 
who tortured people after they were dead. He was glad 
of the clang of the church doors at sunset, and glad to find 
himself in the rapidly darkening streets once more. 

He dined at a little inn outside the city walls where he 
knew he was less likely to meet any of the crew than in 
the inns of the town. He wanted to be alone. If he did 
this thing—which some voice within him was telling him 
he would do—he did not wish even the companionship of 
Mr. Goate, let alone that of any of the fo’c’sle hands who 
would all make drunken jokes at his expense. 

The moon was up when he wandered back into the town, 
elated with the strong red wine he had been drinking. 
The moonlight shone so brightly on the thick dust that it 
seemed as though a mantle of snow lay over Cartagena. 
From the shadows came the tinkling of a guitar and a 
man’s voice singing. 

Tom stood and listened: 


“Palomita blanca, 
Vida lita! 
Con pecho colorado, 
Vida tte ae 


Tom drifted off down the street; his footfalls were silent 
in the dust and snatches of the second verse came faintly 
to him as the man sung on. The words sang themselves 
over in Tom’s head. He could see the white dove with 
its rosy breast—could almost feel it between his hands. 
These tristes that the Spaniards sang had the poignant 
minor quality of Taffy’s Welsh hymns on board the old 
Berinthia. 

He got glimpses of lighted rooms filled with the dis- 
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turbing intimacy of an unknown interior sighted from 
the dark street. Presently Tom found himself at the 
entrance of a street that he had noted earlier that evening 
and he went down it; he was still reluctant, telling himself 
that he could surely look about him without committing 
himself to anything. 

At the door of one house which was set wide open, an 
elderly grey-haired woman was seated, knitting. The 
light in the hall beyond her was dim and she herself in 
shadow, so that Tom marvelled how she could see what 
she was doing. She went on busily knitting as she spoke 
to him in Spanish, bidding him good-evening. Tom re- 
plied and she lifted her head with an odd little gesture as 
though to listen more carefully. 

“Do you wish to go into the house, young gentleman?” 
she asked. Then, as Tom hesitated: “There is Andalu- 
sian dancing if you care about it.” 

Tom said he thought he might like to see some Anda- 
lusian dancing and the woman motioned him into the 
house. As she turned her head to the light he saw that 
her face had been ravaged by some acid and that she was 
quite blind. He withdrew a step with a feeling of shock, 
but she was between him and the street and he went on 
into the little parlour which opened off the hall on the 
right. 

The grey-haired woman’s voice still remained dead in 
quality even when she raised it to call out to some one 
within the house: “Patrona—Patrona!” 

Tom stood there waiting, holding his cap in hands which 
were suddenly damp, and looked about him. The place 
cooled his excitement—it was so correct, so old-fashioned 
in all its appointments. There were palm-trees in pots, 
ridiculous little gilt and fancy chairs, and large, crude 
paintings of bull-fights upon the walls and everything— 
palms, chairs and bull-fights—was tied up in little bows 
of pink satin ribbon. Except for the little stage with its 
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drop-scene of tropical trees, the room might have been the 
best parlour of any respectable Colombian lady. 

The patrona came in, all smiles, although Tom saw she 
had a heavy jowl and her throat and eyes were ringed 
with deep wrinkles. Her grey hair was scanty under its 
black mantilla; she wore a calico wrapper, and her fat, 
bare feet, absurdly small in contrast with her swollen 
ankles, were encased in torn slippers. 

Did the young sefior wish to see dancing? Because the 
fact was her best dancers were otherwise engaged. It was 
generally later on in the night or on special festas that 
the performances took place. But she had many charm- 
ing young ladies—anyone of whom would be only too glad 
to be nice to the young sefior who certainly was as hand- 
some as an archangel. It would be four dollars spiggoty 
or two dollars gringo. Hers was a good house. 

She gave him no time to reply, so fast her words came 
beating at him, hard and bright like hailstones. Tom felt 
that her shrewd pitiless eyes had appraised his best shore- 
going clothes, the silk handkerchief round his neck—his 
longing and his hesitancy—and that she was not going 
to give him any chance of escape. . . . Did he want to 
escape? ... Not yet, at any rate. He nodded at her 
and she went into the little hall and called in a sharp, 
loud voice—very different from the sweet tones in which 
she had been speaking to him: “Salén!” 

From the partly open door, Tom could just see the two 
or three shadowy forms which came at the summons anda 
clustered about the patrona. He stood still in a terrible 
embarrassment alone amongst the pink ribbons and the 
potted palm trees. He took a few steps towards the 
door, a sudden revulsion and a sense of the ridiculous 
seizing upon him at the same moment; but even as he 
did so, the patrona came back, a young girl half hidden 
behind her ample form. In that first instant, Tom was 
only aware of a pair of large, dark eyes, grave as the eyes 
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“La Nina para el Senorita’ announced the patrona, 
and he knew he could not draw back now. He knew 
that he did not even want to any longer. The rising tide 
of excitement blotted out all distress; the ugliness that 
had oppressed him earlier was lost in the beauty of the 
young girl’s eyes. He followed her across the dark patio, 
where the girls who were for the moment unemployed lay 
back in rocking chairs, idly swinging, pleasantly forgetful 
of man and his needs. Here and there, some sat silent 
and apart—graver, stranger-looking girls these. ‘Tom felt 
for the last time embarrassingly conscious of his hands 
and feet, as he had done in the salon. All round the patio 
slatted doors marked the entrance to rooms. The girl 
pushed one open and with a look over her shoulder passed 
in before him. For one last moment he stood, the door 
in his hand, not in hesitation but in a queer wonder, upon 
that weary threshold. 

For him it held no weariness, but the exquisite delight 
of suspense, and for a moment there blew through his 
mind—only vaguely, for he was occupied with what he 
was seeing—the knowledge that this feeling of suspense, of 
a waiting upon emotion so that it should be even more 
intense when it came, was not unlike what he had been 
wont to feel when he saw one of his moments appearing 
before him. . . . He gave no heed to the little wind of 
thought in the rising beat of his pulses, he was acutely 
conscious only of the present. He closed the door behind 
him. 

The room was small and very clean. On its white- 
washed wall was a small looking-glass with a blest palm 
stuck behind it and half a score of visiting cards inserted 
between the frame and the glass. In an angle of the 
wall a gilt plaster statuette of the Virgin Mary stood on a 
cheap little carved dark bracket. The bed, which was 
low and white, was as yet untumbled. 
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Tom saw all this but not very clearly, for he only saw 
it as a background to the girl, who dropped her wrapper 
from her slim young shoulders and stood facing him in 
all the modesty of her thin young body. 

“You are English boy?” she said slowly, lifting heavy 
lashes that half hid her eyes. 

With speech, the world became at once more normal 
and more embarrassing. Tom answered, with a ridicu- 
lous feeling that he might just have been introduced to 
her at one of the Mission-church parties that had occa- 
sionally been held at the diggings: 

“You speak English, how is that?” 

“I leev in a convent,” she explained placidly. “French 
nuns, Spanish nuns, English nuns from Dubleen. You 
from Dubleen?” 

“A convent?” asked Tom, “but then, I mean— 
how——?” 

She sat down suddenly with the confiding sweetness 
of a child on the edge of the bed, her whole face—a small 
triangular face, which the great eyes seemed to invade— 
lit up with pleasure that she could talk about herself. 

“I come from Monte Video,” she told him. “My father 
Spanish gentleman, my mother Guarani. My father’s 
wife very good lady and she take me and educate me, 
sabe? I go to the convent with the little seforita, her 
daughter; and then, when the little sefiorita is going out to 
balls and dances and I—I have to sit at home and sew, I 
get so annoyed there—oh, so annoyed there. They want 
to send me back to the convent.” 

“Didn’t you want to go?” 

She slowly shook her head from side to side. “I am 
more annoyed at the convent—nothing to wear—no 
dresses” (Tom loved her for that as she sat there in her 
beautiful nudity )—“no anything, but pray.” 

“Don’t you believe in praying?” 

Her face sobered and she turned to the little gilt plaster 
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image which stood there, with benignant empty hands and 
smiling face. 

“Oly Virgin, yes; she is good. I always keep her be- 
cause she understands so much 2 

“Oh,” said Tom, feeling at a loss. She was looking 
at him and suddenly patted the bed beside her so that 
he came and sat down gingerly, not as though he could 
hurt that accustomed couch, but as though he might hurt 
her by any rough movement. He did not know what to 
say. His throat ached with a sudden sense of strange- 
ness and clearly he remembered the gentleman from China 
and further back still, the yellow butterfly at the diggings, 
and this thing seemed like both of them. He had a sense 
of something forlorn and beautiful and infinitely precious. 
She slipped her hand into his—it felt cold and tiny, like 
the hand of a little monkey he had once played with—and 
pushed her head with its coarse, straight black hair be- 
neath his chin, like a little cat. 

“This what I like,” she said. 

Tom held his trembling arm about her. “You do— 
you really do? I mean—they don’t make you—I wouldn’t 
want... not if you didn’t... .” 

She twisted in his arms in surprise and looked up at 
him. “You funny boy,” she said—“nice, funny boy. 
Yes, I like . . . not always, but sometimes. . . .” 

Tom was taken aback for an instant, checked in the ris- 
ing tide of happiness. She must have seen the cloud pass 
across his face, for she put up her free hand and pressed 
his head against her own. “I not have many people,” 
she said reassuringly. “I very nearly new, only been 
here two-three week and then sometimes old, old gentle- 
men who only want to play—never anyone like you.” 

“Youre...” said Tom. “You're the first for me, I 
mean .. .” and he knew that none of the other men would 
have liked to have said that, even when it could have 
been true; but he didn’t mind a bit, he wanted her to 
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know. He had always expected, when he thought of it 
at all, this thing to be ugly; it had been ugly, all he had 
ever seen of it in Melbourne, in Callao, and worse still in 
London. It had not been hard to avoid it, but this was 
different somehow: she was young and fresh and fra- 
grant: she seemed to him like a beautiful, brightly-coloured 
little bird, like the birds caught on the Amazon and traded 
in the seaports. 

Slowly he let his hands slip down her young body; her 
skin was as soft as the petals of a flower. He drew her 
towards him, and felt his hands were shaking. She 
slipped her arms about his neck and he lifted her on to his 
knees and held her against him. He felt again as he 
had felt when holding birds between his careful hands, 
or when the life of a ship thrilled through the touch of a 
wheel to his palms. This, too, was Life that he was 
holding. 

A sound of laughter and then a few chords struck from 
a guitar came from the patio, then more laughter and the 
crash of an overturned chair and a little scream. Part of 
his mind was aware of these outer circumstances while 
his whole intent was here in the little whitewashed room. 
He buried his face between the curve of her chin and her 
firm young breasts. She smelt of jasmine, and for a mo- 
ment the fragrance of it blotted out all other knowledge. 
Through the mist of that moment there beat upon his 
consciousness the voice of the Sereno as he patrolled the 
street without—“4dve Maria purissima, sin pecado con- 
cebida. .. . Doce hora, noche serena... .” 

Fainter down the street: “. . . sin pecado concebida 

. noche serena... .” Now it was fainter than the 
beating of his heart, which he could hear within his breast. 
She moved in his clasp, flung herself backwards, laughing 
up at him, and as he tried to draw her towards him again 
she pretended to resist him, her eyes screwed up like 
those of a laughing child. And, the mimic tussle over, it 
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was as though he had gathered a flower, she seemed too 
slight, and fragrant to be human. He had always found 
humanity so definite and crude till now, this utter cleanli- 
ness and gaiety were unearthly. And then the flower, in 
spite of its fragility, seemed stronger than he; he was 
being compelled—still in an odd way against his will, and 
the overpowering sweetness of the flower seemed as 
though it would turn his strength to nothingness. He 
knew it, but the promise of ecstasy was too near to be 
resisted, all of life was sharpened to that one moment, 
even if his very life were to be shaken out of him. For 
the first time he was capturing without the threat of sud- 
den death that wild sense of edge that hitherto only his 
moments had given him. He gathered his flower closer 
still, sank into its enveloping petals, let them close above 
his head without any protest and as they waved and 
folded above him, drowning him in their soft depths, he 
felt the aching sweetness at their heart strike through and 
through him. 


° . . . ° 


Darkness . . . that was all he was aware of, darkness 
and then a sense of fighting against the darkness. Light 
began to roll up about him, but he still could not discern 
objects, it was as though his eyes were closed and a grow- 
ing light was making itself felt through his closed eyelids. 
He had a sense of panic for a moment, of wondering where 
he was, such a moment as a man may get when he wakes 
in a familiar room but wonders where he is and where the 
bed may be in relation to door and window. 

Then he saw he was in a ship’s saloon, and realised, 
without thinking especially about it, that it was the saloon 
of the barque Robin Adair of which he was second mate. 
He was still feeling a Ittle dizzy from that odd darkness 
out of which he seemed to have come and he stared round 
to reassure himself. The saloon, polished, carved, rich 
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with red plush, was still a wonderful place to him who had 
started in the fo’c’sle. He crumbled the piece of biscuit 
he held in his fingers and looked across at the lady from 
Portugal who was their only passenger. She was looking 
at him with her sleepy black eyes, but at once she looked 
away at the bowl of carnations, still fresh from Lisbon, 
that filled the bowl. His eyes followed hers. There were 
fiddles on the table and the vessel was rolling steadily 
though not heavily. Above the carnations the hanging 
lamp was the one point of truth in the saloon, swaying level 
in its gimbals. The one point of truth, the one thing that 
was perpetually level—and that looked the one lie. “A 
voice crying in the wilderness” came into Tom’s mind as 
he idly noted that, though the lamp was the only thing 
hanging level, yet the overpowering majority of walls, 
table, shelves, bookcase, floor, settees, all heeling over, 
made the lamp, true as the Absolute, seem to proclaim 
a lie. ‘ 

“Look,” said the sweet husky voice of the lady from 
Lisbon, “look at the flowers.” 

The carnations moved, not from side to side with the 
roll of the vessel, but with a movement of their own. 
That it was that arrested him and held him staring. Each 

‘heavy flower-head, at the end of its long tense stalk, 
gathered itself up, up, until the whole bunch, from being 
spread outwards over the rim of the bowl, was standing 
erect. Then, slowly, as though exhaling a long-drawn 
breath, the carnations curved steadily down again, only at 
once to begin drawing themselves together in a fresh 
ascent. Upwards they contracted, downwards they 
spread out again, up and down, till to Tom’s fascinated 
eyes the whole mass of rosy flowers looked like a vast sea- 
anemone, breathing with slow pulsation in the depths of 
a pool. Often afterwards he saw the same effect again, 
in any pliable things that stood about the cabin or saloon, 
things that swayed and curtsied and contracted and nodded 
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solemnly and independently through the most unexpected 
seas. Things that seemed, through this queer personal 
life that seemed to inform them, to be possessed. Always 
just after the roll of the ship the carnations began to 
come up, always just after the ship had swooped down- 
wards, they began to spread down. Something to do 
with the law of leverage, of balance, of what? He didn’t 
know, but he never saw it operate without a tingling. 
It imbued whatever it was possessing with such a sense 
of life, of personality, that to see it was never without 
wonder. 

He suddenly realised that through his mind had flitted 
the knowledge that often “afterwards” he had seen the 
same effect again . . . what was after... ? What did 
he mean by thinking that often he had seen it, in the 
same breath that he was watching it now? And there 
came to him the knowledge that this same question had 
beaten at the doors of his mind before—What is Now? 
He clung hold of the actual moment, as it seemed to him 
to be, and stared at the bunch of carnations again. His 
heart began to beat faster. ‘That bunch of carnations, 
contracting rhythmically, suddenly filled the saloon... . 
His eyes met the eyes of the dark lady fom Lisbon, and 
though she dropped her heavy lids, and not a shade 
darkened her pale cheek, she was suddenly alive instead 
of bored. 

He found her leaning over the rail in the shadow of a 
boat when he came off his watch that night. And, as he, 
not touched save by her forlorn, defiant beauty, but eager 
for the one moment of keenest living that she could give 
him, buried his face against her and the scent of jasmine 
came to his nostrils, the fabric of life shook about him. 
He struggled with an overpowering sense of suffocation, 
as though in another moment he would sink into uncon- 
sciousness, and by a violent effort pulled himself back into 
the present. The present? 


or % 
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He stared about him, not at the panelled walls of the 
cabin that as one of the afterguard was his, but at the 
whitewashed walls of a tiny room, dim in a pale dawn. 

The little lamp was dead upon its bracket, the weight 
of the girl lying on his arm was unstirring, only the thin 
high tinkle of a fountain told of life from without the 
slats of the shutter-like doors. The girl moved, opened 


' her eyes and snuggled against him. His arm tightened 


around her, but automatically. Fear stood in his brain. 
She watched him anxiously, smoothed his tumbled hair, 
whispered how, when he had been so heavily asleep—as 
though he were dead, nothing she could do would wake 
him—she had crept out to the Patrona to say they must 
not be disturbed . . . he had enough money for them not 
to be disturbed, because she had looked in his pockets to 
see. Only just enough for that, she repeated anxiously. 
“T only took just so much for that.” 

And with her voice went the voice in his brain. 

“Where have I been? Where have I been?” 

He’d felt an odd sensation before, moments when Time 
as a known measurement ceased to exist, leaving him 
whirling through space, when, like flashes from a kalei- 
doscope, bright specks of colour and fragments of visions 
fled past him, when he tried to snatch at them as a man 
snatches at the flying skirts of adream. There had been, 
too, dead places when he felt weeks or months had slipped 
past him in a grey confusion, till some bright gleam, like 
sun on water, had caught life up into the breathing air 
again. But never had this strange thing happened to him, 
this plucking of life from the future. 

For it had been future, of that he was certain. Already 
it was slipping from him, but straining after it, as he lay 
with the girl upon his arm, he could still see the polished 
wood of the saloon, the rhythmic contractions of a bowl 
of wine-red flowers, and see also the moonlit deck where 
pools of shadow lay deeply and the scent of jasmine came 
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to his nostrils as it was coming now. Now... what 
was Now? Back he came to the old terrifying question in 
whose depths he could feel himself drowning. 

He looked round the room, brightening from grey to 
pearl, and the walls looked hazy and wavered before his 
staring eyes. “I’m dreaming now ... whatever Now 1s. 
And what 1s dreaming?” He struggled with the thought. 
. . . Wasn’t he only using an easy phrase when he said 
“dreaming” or “seemed like a dream”? His “dream” 
feeling and his “real” feeling danced together in his brain. 
Life seemed real enough when one was living it, was it 
only when it fell into the past that it became misted with 
unreality? Were all men perilously poised on this thin 
fine point called Now? Blackness before them, a confused 
race of colours behind. Yet Now was all the time mak- 
ing both Past and Future. Like a clot of snowy spin- 
drift, for ever whirling away against dark waters, so Now 
shone out against the turmoil. His mind plunged into 
the curiousness of this Now that so entranced the atten- 
tion of all mankind. Wasn’t it an imposture, a sort of 
hypnotism of one point of light amidst so much that was 
dark? Wasn’t that why everyone dwelt on it so per- 
sistently, refusing to believe that it was for ever slipping 
through their fingers? And since it was for ever slipping, 
there really was no Now. . . . Who was that man in the 
Far East who had talked to him of such things, a man in 
a voluminous yellow robe who sat in the dust under a 
peepul tree? 

For a moment the walls settled into place again, grew 
clearer, the illusion of reality completed itself, and with 
a further pang of fear he realised that he—the Tom who 
lay in this room in Cartagena—had never yet been to the 
East. And—what tree was it he had thought of? A peo- 
ple tree! . . . Just the silly impossible name that seemed 
sense in a dream. He breathed a sigh of relief as fear 
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ebbed, but the room began to waver again and he took 
the linen sheet between his finger and thumb to force the 
sense of actuality upon himself. 

It felt oddly slippery against his skin, with no rub of 
linen; the light welling into the room pressed upon his 
eyelids like a tide. The sensation of being overwhelmed 
began to pour over him, he fought to keep his knowledge 
of the little room, of the black-haired girl whose weight 
was growing less upon his arm, although the arm itself 
was beginning to throb with a nagging pain. He called 
out to her, and as he called knew his moment of keenest 
panic. For she was looking placidly down upon him with 
no recognition of his struggle in her eyes, and in a flash 
he realised that she was in the past as it had been lived, 
and that this agony as of dissolution was being lived in 
some other space. He tried to catch hold of the little 
body, but his hands went through the place where she was. 

Then she was gone and he was beating in the tide-race 
that poured over him. Faster and faster, in a mad whirl 
of colours in which he could distinguish now and then 
some fragment of an object sticking up like wreckage. . . . 
Spars of ships, shining fields of sunbright canvas, a gleam 
of water green as glass, a curved yard that hung against 
a burning sky like a great bow. .. . It seemed to him 
that he was trying to catch hold of things with his hands, 
and now and then for a flash he received in his palms 
the sensation of some tangible thing, but even as he recog- 
nised it for what it was, it melted in his grasp like a snow- 
flake. A wet rope that tore at his skin, the smooth spokes 
of a wheel; soft, but beating wings; the hard pointed 
breasts, like lemons, of a Chinese woman, whose slant 
eyes for a moment looked at him. Then he saw John, 
with a little moustache that lifted as he smiled... . He 
tried frantically to catch at John, so frantically that he 
felt the effort he made almost tearing the soul out of his 
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body. The colours were whirling past so swiftly now 
that they were all blurred, became grey, deepened to 
black. He felt himself fling his hands out, and then he 
knew he was sinking down, down, into a blankness where 
even dreams ceased to be. 


BOOK TWO 


‘And methought that beauty and terror are only one, not 


two; 
And the world has room for love, and death, and thunder, 
and dew. 


JENNIFER 
I 


ETWEEN his finger and thumb, so he 
slowly became aware, was a fold of cool 
linen. Through his closed lids a bright- 
ness sent an insistent message to his 
brain. His eyes struggled open, met a 
blaze of light, and closed again. He 

‘ forced himself to open them once more, 
and the deep breath he drew in his effort sent a little 
stab of pain through his chest. His left arm was throb- 
bing with a little nagging pain and he saw it was stretched 
out in splints. He kept his eyes open long enough to look 
about him. 

He was in a room that seemed to his dazzled eyes nearly 
all white. Like a field of snow the counterpane stretched 
away from him, it had a raised honeycomb pattern that, 
where a band of sunlight lay across it, dotted it with little 
blue pock-marks of shadow. The walls were whitewashed 
and covered with a rich moulding also picked out softly 
with blue shadow. He was confusedly conscious that 
birds and leaves and funny beasts were in the mould- 
ing. Where one wall was in shadow, the blue of it 
seemed almost transparent, like light itself, so clear was 
the room. The open window showed the tufted heads 
of two ragged shining palms against a sky of radiant 
pallor. 

Palm trees. . . . They might tell him where he was. 
A procession of remembered palms marched through his 
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brain. Prints in the old Bible . . . he had been wont to 
think that they looked, with their tufted heads, like the 
yard-mop. Then the ragged plumage of the Callao 
palms, like moulting birds on long thin legs. The stately 
serried ranks of the Royal palms of Cuba, like pearly 
pillars. The leaning cocoanut palms that threw a fine blue 
shadow on the white burning of coral sands. And on the 
Coromandel coast the palms reared up from a soil of 
rich red, or mirrored in the tranquil waters of the great 
square bathing ghats.... Tanks, the Anglo-Indians 
called them, a name that always seemed to him so inade- 
quate as an expression of the beauty of those olive-hued 
sheets of water reflecting the brilliant robes of the devout 
brown bathers. He seemed to see again a great tank 
which he had visited when he was third mate of the 
Diana. ‘They had had a cargo of horses, and had swum 
them ashore at Madras, and for a week he had been more 
or less free, before they sailed to Rangoon for teak. He 
could never forget that temple, where they had hung a 
wreath of golden sticky marigolds about his neck and he 
had wandered on to the steps of the ghat. A crowd of 
bathers, their wet robes clinging to their bodies, ascended 
the steps opposite him, and the women had for a moment 
stood on the topmost step with outstretched arms holding 
out their saris of green and yellow, flame and pink and 
blue, so that the sun shining through from behind had 
transformed them to gorgeous birds with delicately solid 
bodies and transparent wings. He had often noticed just 
that effect when a bird flew between him and the light. 
But these human birds were coloured like a rainbow, and 
the many-storied gopura of the temple with its gold horns 
aflame against the sky had seemed like a gorgeous dove- 
cote for them. One with it all was the sight of the palm 
trees whose reflections stayed for ever in the olive waters 
when the flame and crimson reflections had eddied and 
died. 
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Palm trees grey-green against the splendid burnish of 
the Shwe Dagon. ... Palm trees behind mangrove 
swamps whose fetid breath assailed his nostrils now as 
he thought of them. . . . How hot it had been along that 
Malayan coast, where always they looked out for the 
Dyak pirates and their high-pooped junks with painted 
eyes and matting sails. That had been a dreadful story 
of old Sampson’s about the pirate who had captured him 
and afterwards taken prisoner a rival pirate crew with 
whom he had a feud. Old Sampson had stayed bound 
hand and foot on deck while the victor approached each 
of the vanquished in turn and slit his face from hair to 
chin with one swift downward cut of his kris. Then, tak- 
ing the edges of the slit in his hands, he had ripped each 
man’s face into two halves, while old Sampson waited, 
sick, for his turn to come. .. . And, after all, the Dyak 
had turned him away free, to tell the white men of the 
manner of a Dyak chief’s vengeance. . . . Old Sampson 
had been in luck, but then, he always was... . 

Tom opened his eyes again and his wandering atten- 
tion was caught again by the two palm trees outside the 
window. Where could he be? Palm trees went with heat 
and deep tropical richness, or with arid sunburnt sands. 
He had a feeling that he had seen neither for a long time, 
but somehow his memory was only working in these visual 
flashes, no sense of time or place came to his groping 
mind. He shut his eyes and, frowning heavily, tried to 
concentrate on one violent act of memory. 

He had a ridiculous notion that he ought really to be in 
Cartagena, in a little whitewashed room with slatted 
doors . . . but that was nonsense, because he could re- 
member that room and that incident quite well, and it 
was set far back in his life, when he was a boy of eighteen 
or thereabouts. These things that swam up in his mind 
about India and the Malay Archipelago had happened 
since. Yet the sense of that room in Cartagena had been 
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the strongest thing upon him when he had awakened. . . . 

He lifted the hem of the sheet to his nostrils, half- 
expecting to meet the fragrance of jasmine, but instead 
there came to him a faint breath of lavender. The little 
room at Cartagena receded, but still the space between it 
and this present time in the strange bed remained empty 
save for fugitive gleams. Yet his childhood was vivid to 
him as it had not been for years. Things he had long 
forgotten were as clear to him as though they had just 
happened. Clear as though he had gone through them 
all again just lately. Then—in that little room in Carta- 
gena, something violent had taken and shaken him, even 
as it had all those years ago, but this time with a dif- 
ference. The violence had broken his dream, if dream it 
had been . . . otherwise surely he would have gone on 
and on till he could have awakened with no space between 
the last moment of dreaming and this actuality? He 
would have known where he was and what had happened, 
but the thin fabric of the re-living that still stayed be- 
wilderingly in shreds and tatters in his brain had not been 
able to withstand that onslaught of emotion. .. . 

“Tf I can only know what’s happened to me now I shall 
remember everything,” he thought, and put his hand up 
to his head, which ached a little. His fingers met a band- 
age, and he prodded it carefully, but beyond a slight ten- 
derness one side of his head nothing seemed wrong. 
Physically, except for the stiffness of his limbs, and the 
nagging pain in his broken arm, he felt comfortable 
enough, it was this blankness of the mind that frightened 
him. 

Again he wrestled with thought, convinced that the 
clue he needed was just dodging him, that if only he could 
remember something that he knew perfectly well, every- 
thing would fall into place. If only he could remember 
how old he was he felt he would know the rest. The 
struggle became physical, in its intensity, sweat broke out 
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on his forehead, his face twisted and a cry broke from 
his lips. 

A footstep sounded across the floor, and something 
soft wiped his forehead gently. He looked up into eyes - 
that were looking intently down at him. Above them 
a thick bar of dark eyebrows went right across the brow 
—they said that meant you were born to be drowned— 
and with the thought of the word “drowned” Tom felt 
as though he were going to remember something. 

“It’s all right,” said the voice, and he noticed that it 
was what he had called to himself as a child a “velvet 
voice.” ‘The eyes matched the voice—both were brown 
velvet. A nice dark voice, thought Tom contentedly, 
believing what it told him. He closed his eyes, and the 
fear clutched at him again. He tried to tell his fear, 
but found no words, only caught at a hand that held his 
strongly. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the voice soothingly. “You were 
rescued after you went under. You got knocked on the 
head ‘and then they got you ashore—they thought you 
were drowned.” 

“Drowned. . . . Am I drowned?” 

“No. You'll soon be quite well again. Only don’t 
worry.” 

“But I must know.” 

“What?” 

“Lots of things...” He thought: I can’t ask how 
old I am and if I’ve ever been to India. That won’t do. 
She’ll think I’m mad.” 

Aloud he said: “Where is this place?” 

“This is Paradise. That sounds as if you were dead, 
but it’s only the name of my house. I’m Miss Constan- 
tine. You beached your ship, you know.” 

His ship! Everything that had happened between 
Cartagena and now ceased to be of import, it was his 
ship, that suddenly sprang to life complete and individual 
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from trucks to keelson in his mind, which mattered. The 
Happy Return, with her cargo of seed wheat, her crew, 
her owners, doubtless by now clamouring for somebody’s 
blood. He was somewhere on the Lizard promontory, 
and she must still be lying where he had piled her up 
on that strip of sand. He glanced anxiously out of the 
window where the white sky and the leaves of the palm 
trees, motionless as though they had been cut out of 
tin, gave him hope. She seemed to read his thought. 

“You saved the ship. She’s hardly damaged. They 
hope to float her again soon and patch her up. ‘There’s 
been no wind from the east since you beached her.” 

He hadn’t known, till he seemed to sink and melt into 
his pillows again, how tightened-up he had been. 

The coldness of a brass ring was thrust into his hand. 
He looked down and saw the ring was made fast to a 
strip of embroidery in faded colours. Birds and leaves. 

“That’s the bell,” said Miss Constantine. “I’ve got 
to go out now, but I’m going to send you up some 
broth and then if you can’t sleep and want anything 
you've only got to give this a little tug. Try and see 
if you can manage it.” 

He summoned all his strength and pulled. His eyes 
were open and he saw a listening look come into the 
eyes above him. 

“Try again,” said Miss Constantine. 

Tom felt hot with shame and this time it seemed to 
him he made a superhuman effort. The long strip of satin 
fell across his eyes with a smack. Afar off he heard a 
faint tinkling. 

“Oh, dear,” said the velvet voice, with laughter in it 
now, “why did I think you were weak?” Terrible—he 
had broken this superior-looking thing with all its em- 
broideries. He ought to have known he wasn’t pulling 
on a halyard. But after the broth he went to sleep, 
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and his sleep was dreamless, of the sort that knits up 
torn tissues, and brings normal life nearer with every 


breath. 


It 


Tom woke. Behind the two ragged palms the sky 
was flushed with sunset. He stretched himself—his limbs 
felt less stiff than they had earlier, and his head no longer 
ached. He lay for a moment lapped in physical content, 
untroubled by any questioning. A figure passed between 
him and the light square of the window, a stout com- 
fortable figure, and as it bent over him he looked up 
into a ruddy pleasant face, marred by a port wine stain 
down one side. From above the dark purple of the stain 
the blue keen little eye seemed to beam even more 
brightly than from the wrinkled apple-blossom of the 
other cheek. A sing-song voice spoke cheerfully. 

“Dear heart, tes brave to see ’ee looking up, after 
lying for three days in the bed like a dead log what 
they do call. How are ’ee feeling now, my ’andsome?” 

“Tm all right... .” His voice, to his own ears had 
lost that echoing quality of coming from a distance. It 
was weak, but it was the voice of a man in the present 
time and place, and did not call faintly from down the 

ast. 

“You’m a lovely young man, but tes not fitty to see 
’ee as white as a lily. Many’s the time these three days 
a’ve said to the mistress what a ’andsome corpse you'd 
make, but now with a bit of a shavie you'll be as brave 
a chap as any to Churchtown, a b’live.” 

“Might I look in a glass?” asked Tom. 

She gave a fat laugh as she handed him a little mirror 
and, with surprising gentleness for one so hearty, lifted 
his head so that he could look into it. 
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“One man’s vainer than ten women, and so a always 
ded say,” she observed, “but there, take a long look, 
dear beauty.” 

Tom stared at the face in the mirror as a man stares 
at the face of a friend whom he has not seen for long 
years. 

He saw a broad low forehead off which the longish 
fair hair was brushed back; grey eyes deepset beneath 
fair frowning brows; a short thick straight nose with 
wide nostrils, a long upper lip and a full pouting mouth. 
Only the deep indentation between the lower lip and 
the round thrusting chin saved the lower part of the 
face from heaviness. Rather a ruffian with all those 
bristles on his chin . . . but his lips smiled as he gazed. 
For with that long look into his own eyes he found he 
knew everything, not with any overpowering inrush of 
knowledge, but with a sense of ease. At the glance 
of his eyes himself had been given back to him. It 
must have been waiting behind a veil so thin as to dis- 


' solve at a breath. 


He was Tom Fould, the “Tom Fool” of many ships, 
the name that had been given him years ago and had 
followed him from the Western Ocean to the China Seas. 
He was the Tom who held an extra master’s certificate, 
who had a friend John, whom men spoke of behind his 
back as a foolhardy devil but a fine seaman. The Tom 
who had followed the sea for ten years and who was going 
to do marvellous things if he chose, the Tom who held 
life in his hands. ... 

He laid his head back on the pillow, thinking exultantly 
of what the woman with the dark voice had told him 
earlier in the day—tthat he’d saved the ship by beaching 
her. He’d found the one strip of sand, the one sheltered 
cove, and now, probably he’d get a command... . And 
at the thought of a command, the command of a great 
ship, he felt more and more life beginning to flow strongly 
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through him. Once more he’d come through all right, 
though this time with a queer happening that still made 
him giddy to think over, but he was alive and would soon, 
soon, be strong again. For was he not Tom to whom 
things happened? Tom whom people always noticed and 
helped to what he wanted. Yom who was “I”? 

“How is he now, Vassie?” asked the dark voice from 
by the door. Tom turned his head and spoke for him- 
self. He was glad to meet this woman again now he felt 
no longer afraid. He must quickly wipe out of her mind 
the recollection that the first time he had spoken to her 
he had cried for help and hung on to her hand. He 
didn’t mind the disfiguring bristles on his chin a bit, he 
was a man and they were only signs of that great fact. 
As he spoke he saw the face, brown and longish, not pretty 
but somehow clear, turn towards him with the last glow of 
the evening striking through the window full upon it. 

“T’m very well, Miss Constantine,” said Tom. Funny, 
it wasn’t as easy to speak as he had thought it would be. 
He felt rusty, almost shy. He did mind his chin after all. 

“That’s splendid. You must tell Vassie what you'd like 
for supper.” The dark eyes smiled and with a little nod 
of her sleek head, Miss Constantine was gone. She hadn’t 
come over to him, or showed much interest . . . she was 
probably one of these prim spinsters afraid of a man, 
now that he was in his right mind again. She looked too 
young to dislike men, though. Oh, hell, what did it mat- 
ter anyway? He felt suddenly tired, and agreed with- 
out interest to port-wine Vassie’s suggestion of a nice 
beaten-up egg. 

Was this house a nunnery, nothing but women? He’d 
have liked to see Williams, the steward, who’d sailed with 
him before, coming in to attend to him. He pushed the 
sheet away from his chest impatiently, the sheet with its 
smell of lavender. The faint scent seemed as though it 
would stifle him. And suddenly he thought anxiously of 
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John, wanted him. His third voyage in one of John’s 
grandfather’s ships, and he’d piled her up. . . . True, it 
had been to save her, but inquiries into disasters at sea 
were funny things . . . every seaman knew that. If that 
drunken old swab of a Safford lied ... if the second 
greaser didn’t tell the truth but tried to keep in with the 
Captain ... oh, rot... . He would come out of it all 
right, and there was John, who would know he always 
spoke the truth, that he couldn’t be careless with a ship 
whatever he might be with himself. John. ... To- 
morrow he would write. . . . He would send him a tele- 
graphic message if there was such a thing as the electric 
telegraph in this out-of-the-way corner of the world. 

He did not sleep till long after the bright Capella, and 
the faithful Pole star with its attendants, stared in at him 
from the deep abyss of his open window. 


III 


He lay in bed for another day, not so much because of 
physical weakness as because he wanted to knit up all 
the loose and tangled ends of thought and memory which 
were still floating around him. Somehow he had to get 
to terms with this strange happening; if he followed the 
lazy course and did not struggle to make himself think 
matters out, something in him would be weakened for 
ever. And already the first vividness was fading from 
his mind; soon there would be nothing but coloured shreds 
and patches, and it would only mean that certain portions 
of his childhood and youth stood out more clearly to him 
than they had done for long past. He wanted more than 
that. He wanted to know why his dreaming had ended 
when it did, and why, the further back in his life it had 
gone, the more orderly and full had been its sequence. 
He began to think over the years that lay behind him. 
If it hadn’t been for his restlessness he would have been 
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much further advanced in his profession, he knew. He’d 
passed for second mate with ease a year after shipping 
in the Dusky Bride, when next his wanderings had taken 
him to London River. Three years later he’d taken his 
first mate’s ticket in Shanghai. He’d sat for his master’s 
ticket after knocking round for several years as third and 
second and first mate, too tempted by some fresh voyage 
to settle down to the necessary grind on shore. Then an 
extra master’s certificate . . . but he was content to com- 
mand small free-lance vessels, sooner then be first or sec- 
ond mate in a ship that ran on more ordered ways. Each 
examination had given him that little glow of pleasure at 
finding himself so easily able to master their intricacies, 
his papers were brilliant, his discharges equally so, he 
could have risen high if he’d cared to get into a good Line 
and stick to it... but always he’d wanted change. 
What darlings, what brutes, what faithful enduring crea- 
tures, what capricious demons, what sulky old dead- 
weights, what beauties, they’d been, all his ships that he’d 
known and adored and hated. 

The lovely and beloved Mindoon, a teak ship built at 
Moulmein and sound as a Burmese bell, after years and 
years of driving. . . . She was burned to the water’s edge 
at Garden Reach. The stately William Harper, a Nova 
Scotiaman that raced the Yanks and beat them .. . the 
clumsy old Lucy Ann with her bosom like a nursing 
mother and her wallowing gait... the clipped ship 
Queen of the Waves, that had carried skysails till she 
changed for double topgallant yards on her fore and 
main ... the killer Flying Fox who had slain her man a 
voyage till her name and rig had to be altered, after which 
she’d piled herself up on an uncharted reef and drowned 
the lot. Ship after ship, and shipmates by the score; 
most of the ports of the world, most of its cargoes. And 
always his moments—attained either through risks—the 
risks that had given him his name—or through women. 
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Thought of that brought him back to where he had started. 
To the room in Cartagena and the little Guarani girl who 
had lain upon his arm, the same arm that was now in 
splints. Why had the whole fabric of his dream been 
rent by that first sexual act? For dreaming was set to a 
different time from living, the whole of the rest of his life 
could have passed before him as easily as the first half 
had done, with the same complete illusion, and he not 
wakened to ordinary life a minute earlier. That night in 
Cartagena had not been of excessive importance to him, 
it had soon, for all its beauty, drifted into place as an 
incident. He had felt himself a man next morning, with 
none of that sense of loss, or lack of ownership in himself 
which had been his fear, and it had been rather splendid 
to feel he was now a man, but that had been all. 

Lying in bed here he could shut his eyes and imagine 
himself back with the Guarani girl more clearly than he 
could have done for years, so strongly were the last mo- 
ments of his dream still upon him. All sorts of little 
things that had happened since came more clearly to him 
because of that reviving of the past. There had been the 
walk down to the harbour in the brilliance of dawn, the 
massive walls washed in the clean air, the mangroves lying 
like a streak of velvet—dark along the Main to the east, 
and the long arm of Tierra Bomba almost dividing the 
olive waters of the bay. On La Popa the high white walls 
of the convent gleamed like a magic palace. He’d thought 
again of the Guarani girl and her convent and had laughed 
and been a little sorry, too. . . . In the harbour all the 
dago ships had their sails set at every conceivable angle 
to the masts, so that from wherever you looked you saw 
a cross; and all the flags were at half-mast. He realised 
it was Good Friday and remembered for the first time for 
years that Good Friday on board the Mary Prosper. He 
bathed in the shoal water, with a wary eye for sharks, and 
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went on board to meet Mr. Goate’s quizzical eye as an 
equal. 

The Dusky Bride stayed some time at Cartagena be- 
fore she sailed with a cargo of cocoa, to take on oranges 
at Curacao, but he never went again to the house guarded 
by the blind woman. He had no wish to see the brown 
girl again, sweet as he had found her. For there had been 
a rounded perfection about the whole happening, which 
he obscurely but strongly felt that he did not wish dis- 
turbed; this thing which he had always thought, from 
what he had seen of it in Australia and Peru and still 
more in London, must be ugly, had by the luck that al- 
ways attended him, been beautiful. That beauty he 
wanted to keep; he did not want to spoil it by any alloy 
of the personal. 

For, on that walk back to the harbour he had known 
deeply, that it was not the mere physical relief which had 
made the keen joy of this new form of moment—but the 
wild up-leaping of soul which had gone with it. In the 
last fraction of time before fulfilment he had found the 
same sensation, as of standing at the actual last edge of 
life, which he had sought since a little boy, and without 
which he was dull and stale. He had now two ways of 
attaining his “edge,” the way of danger and the way of 
passion, and he felt no more personal about this second 
way than he had about the first. 

Lying here now in the quiet room at Paradise he ad- 
mitted once again what he had never attempted to deny, 
that he didn’t want, never had wanted, in all his casual 
encounters with women, to get caught up into intimacies 
of an emotional sort. The mere thought of it brought to 
mind all the domestic ugliness he had so hated in his 
childhood. Even at eighteen he had realised that much, 
and desired to keep this new thing pure of all additions. 
It was good enough in itself to stand alone, without being 
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dressed up as men had tried to dress it up all through the 
ages . . . as though it needed excusing. 

When he had jumped into the sea after John, it hadn’t 
been because it was John who was in danger, and he felt 
no more personal about the soft little creature who had 
taught him this new beauty. The beauty would have 
been spoilt by a further meeting, lost its quality as of a 
butterfly fluttering through a shaft of sunlight. That was 
all he had thought and felt over the happening in the 
Guarani girl’s room, yet it must have shaken him more 
deeply than he had realised for the repeat of it to have 
broken not only the whole sequence of time in his re-living, 
so that he had swung into a far later year and back again, 
but also to have broken the actual re-living itself; tearing 
him back to consciousness. Perhaps the chance of his 
damaged arm had helped, the arm on which he had felt 
the weight of ‘the, little brown girl as he looked down at 
Hersecv 

A bowl of carnations . . . and the lady from Lisbon, 
who was such a philosopher. . . ! In Buenos Aires, she 
told him, they paid you well but treated you like dirt; in 
Paris she couldn’t make it pay because the French ex- 
pected too much love. The English always paid well, 
but seemed only to want to talk, and Americans “del 
Norte” treated you well but paid badly. In Lisbon pay 
and treatment were both disgusting, so, though not wildly 
hopeful, she was going to try Rio, hoping that emigration 
might have improved the Portuguese. She had not made 
heavy weather either of her troubles or her light love for 
himself, and he thought tenderly of her. She and the 
Guarani girl were the two he remembered the best—with 
the lady from Lisbon there had ever been a sort of friend- 
ship, none the less true because parting gave no real pain. 

Other occasions had been ugly, not given him what he 
wanted, spoilt everything by some crudity of setting or 
grossness of presentation. Others had given what he 
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sought—a moment in which he could gather up all avail- 
able consciousness of life before hurling that conscious- 
ness into an act. Japanese women were squirrels and 
Chinese were slugs! And all women were but the vehicle 
for an emotion—and it was an emotion that he wanted 
to keep as austere as a monk wishes to keep his soul. 
Casual contacts, infrequently sought—not for him had 
liberty at a port necessarily meant seeking a woman, as 
it did with most of his shipmates. That brush with 
pirates in the mouth of the Min River had been bet- 
ter than any woman’s arms. So long as life could give 
him fullness of living and the utter contentment of com- 
plete tiredness afterwards, he asked no better. No— 
women had been to him only a substitute. Why hadn’t 
his dream gone on till that moment when he’d jumped on 
board the pirate sampan to meet their swords with the 
belaying pin he whirled round his head? That had been 
a mad glorious moment enough, you would think! 

Could it be that perhaps, little as he had ever thought 
to it, there was something of profound importance about 
the act of love? He frowned over the notion, felt sud- 
denly tired and, closing his eyes on the palm trees and the 
problem, drifted again into one of the puppy-like sleeps 
that were renewing him. 


IV 


The next day he was up and lying in the garden in an 
angle of the wall where the autumn sunshine was as hot 
as a summer sun further up country. The day after, he 
took his first walk, accompanied by Jack, the Russell 
terrier, and Anna, the ecstatic greyhound, who wriggled 
like a white silk streamer blown in the wind. On the 
fourth day he was able to go over the fields to the shel- 
tered cove where the Happy Return lay with her nose 
upon the sands. 
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Tt was a clear pale western autumn that reminded Tom 
more of the wine-bright spaces of Australia than of any 
English country he knew. Here there was nothing lower- 
ing, nothing either of the northern scowl or of the flat 
reaches of the east coast. He was no longer surprised 
at the presence of the palm trees. This little piece of 
land was almost tropical in its richness of colour and 
foliage; its deep folds would hold spring while winter still 
lay over the rest of England, hold summer before spring 
had begun to burgeon elsewhere, and autumn would lie 
like lees of wine long after other counties were as white 
with winter as a bleached bone. The air was soft and 
sweet and heavy. Only its salt tang saved it from 
muffling him into perpetual drowsiness. 

Miss Constantine—Jennifer Constantine he had found 
her name to be—walked with him to the cliffs, an anxious 
side-long eye ready to detect any signs of weakness. He 
showed none, but his heart began to beat with a thick 
thudding as he breasted the last slope of field, not from 
any physical exertion, but because he knew in another 
moment he would see his ship lying in that unnatural 
proximity to the shore—a proximity that was no less un- 
natural because the shore had saved her soul alive. 

“Shut your eyes—I will tell you when to look,” said 
Miss Constantine surprisingly, as though she read the 
panic thoughts that were racing through his head. “Shut 
your eyes, and don’t open them until I tell you.” 
She took his hand in hers and he shut his eyes obedi- 
ently as children do when they play the game of being 
blind. 

He felt the ground rise beneath his feet for a few more 
paces, then her hand checked him and her voice said: 
“Now look.” 

Tom opened his eyes. Below him an unruffled blue- 
grey sea absolutely calm save for a faint wrinkling of its 
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surface, stretched to a dim horizon, and overhead the sky 
was a clear arch of paler blue. At his feet masses of 
dwarf gorse, so thickly set with blossom that hardly a 
speck of green was visible, sloped to the low cliff’s edge, 
so that from the height where he stood his ship looked as 
though she had thrust her nose into a golden sea that 
brimmed about her bows. There seemed no sense of dis- 
aster or accident about her presence there, she floated 
magically in her golden setting like a bird that had 
alighted at set purpose. The horror of seeing a vessel fast 
on the shore almost ceased to be, because of the kindli- 
ness of her surroundings. ‘Tom could make out the figure 
of the second mate—young Jackson. He was standing 
by the open fore-hatch, evidently giving instructions to 
some men below. The sails had all been roughly furled, 
and gear and braces hauled taut, so that, save for the 
damaged fore-mast and jib-boom and the patch of tar- 
paulin over her bow, she looked her accustomed self. A 
screaming cloud of gulls swooped about her bows, every 
now and then rushing down to pick up the scattered wheat 
which lay over her deck and along the edge of the wet 
sand. 

Miss Constantine walked with him down a little path 
that led to the beach and as they descended the per- 
spective altered—the gorse drew back and the Happy 
Return showed less romantically but still beautifully, her 
clipper bow arching up from the calm grey water that 
lapped the pale crescent curve of sand. 

She was lying slightly over, as though she were rising 
to the sea in a slant of wind. Jackson swung himself 
down by the Jacob’s ladder and, rowing himself ashore, 
hastened up the wet sand, a flurry of gulls rising at his 
feet, to greet Tom. 

“I would have been up to see you, Mr. Fould,” he said 
apologetically, “but I’ve had to keep my eyes skinned 
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down here all right. These Cornishmen would steal the 
pennies off their dead mothers’ eyes—begging your par- 
don, ma’am.” 

“Where’s the Captain?” said Tom. 

Jackson’s ingenuous young face showed a slight quiver 
of amusement. “He’s gone—went yesterday. Said he 
was very ill, but he must see Mr. Masters before he was 
misrepresented. I don’t think he’ll do much good. I’ve 
got the log, Mr. Fould, and I’ve made my own report, 
which I sent to Mr. Masters right away, seeing that Cap- 
tain Safford didn’t rightly understand anything for the 
first twelve hours, and no one knew whether you were 
ever coming-to or not. You did give us a fright, and no 
mistake!” 

“You’ve done well, Jackson. I’ve written to Mr. Mas- 
ters to-day, but I daresay we shall have Mr. John down 
before we can get an answer. What sort of state is she 
in, now you’ve had a look at her?” 

“Pretty good. She’s on top of a flat rock with a bed 
of shell and sand outside of it. She’s leaking a good bit 
forward but the water-tight bulkhead between the hold 
and fore-peak is intact and the pumps are keeping the 
water down. Her stem’s unhurt but of course plates have 
started a bit there, and abaft the hole that brute knocked 
in us. But they'll patch her up all right. If only the 
good Lord doesn’t send us a south-easterly gale we'll pull 
her out of the soup yet!” Jackson seemed enthusiastic 
and absurdly young. If he thought the command might 
possibly be given to Tom he certainly saw no reason why 
he shouldn’t be promoted to first mate. 

“The wheat much damaged in the forward hold?” asked 
Tom. 

“Some of it, of course. I’ve been having the bags out, 
but the rest will be all right. We ought to be able to 
trans-ship it at Plymouth or Falmouth. There’s a Jot 
of grain carriers lay in there.” 
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“We can auction a lot of it here,” put in Miss Con- 
stantine unexpectedly. “You may not find it easy to get 
a ship at this time of year. It’s good wheat—I’ve looked 
at it. Several of the farmers are after it, I know. I’d 
like some myself.” 

“Well, that’s not for me to say,” said Tom. He looked 
at her in surprise—she spoke like a man, he thought, 
not like any woman he had ever met. She looked femi- 
nine enough, too, for her rose-pink skirt, although inno- 
cent of any distending bustle, was looped and piled up in 
the right places, and though she wore no swaddling dra- 
peries round her knees, dozens of little pleats opened and 
shut like a fan as she moved. The top half of the dress 
was plain, and moulded her strong graceful shoulders, 
leaving bare, save for a narrow white collar, her thick 
brown throat. Her dark face glowed under the hat of 
coarse straw, which was tilted up on the sleek mass of 
black hair on the nape of her neck and came down to 
throw a luminous shadow across her eyes. She had 
chosen a colour that suited her, he thought, but she seemed 
somehow very indifferent to the effect once she had 
created it. She spoke so little, and when she did it was 
practical and to the point—nothing feminine about her 
there. It struck him that she was reserved from long 
habit more than from nature, though why he thought so 
he could not have told himself. 

He talked a little more with Jackson and then turned 
to go, for he felt suddenly very tired and the sight of his 
ship piled up on the shore, even so little damaged and with 
such good prospects of recovery, had shocked him more 
profoundly than he had realised at first sight of her. 
Jennifer Constantine seemed to know what was passing 
within him and, giving him her arm, which emerged brown 
and strong from the tight sleeve, she nodded farewell to 
young Jackson and started slowly back up the cliff path. 
with Tom. 
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John looked very beautiful in the lamp light of the 
Paradise dining-room next evening. He looked, of course, 
years older than he had in the old Berinthia days. He 
looked far older than Tom, whose golden youth still lay 
over him like a bloom, in spite of a far harder life than 
John’s had been. But John still had that dazzling quality 
that Tom had always loved. Miss Constantine in her 
brown silk dress at the head of the table would have 
looked dull and washed-out beside him had it not been 
for that fine carriage of the head of which Tom was al- 
ways aware, though he had not yet put it into so many 
words. 

“She’s got ‘quality,’” said John later, when they were 
sitting over their port, “like an Old Master. I don’t mean 
that she’s old. I suppose she’s about my age—though of 
course that’s older for a woman. But she has the feeling 
of eternity instead of the feeling of youth.” 

Tom pondered for a moment. He was aware of an 
intense well-being which was mental as well as physical. 
Often enough he had worn fine linen and dined at great 
mahogany tables, drunk port that really came from the 
Peninsula and sherry that had voyaged several times to 
the West Indies and back, chiefly at the table of John’s 
grandfather in the great Liverpool house, but he had 
never before felt this almost drugged sense of content- 
ment. He had already realised that there was something 
odd about his hostess. Well-to-do young ladies did not 
live without chaperons—for Vassie, Miss Constantine’s 
elderly cousin who kept house for her could not, socially 
speaking, be called a chaperon and, besides, they had 
not that little air of self-sufficiency that was at once 
guarded and serene, which was the distinguishing mark of 
Jennifer Constantine. 


She was not young—probably twenty-nine or thirty 
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which was, of course, an old maid—but she seemed quite 
unabashed by such a status. She didn’t try to flirt, 
neither did she seem the least embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of a young man under her roof. Tom had met 
women, many of them, even what were called Society 
women, especially when he had been third officer in a pas- 
senger clipper; had met and talked with them often more 
intimately than their own be-whiskered, lavender-gloved 
menfolk had guessed at. He had the sailor’s knowledge 
of many kinds of people, and he still could not quite 
place Miss Constantine. Up till now it had been his 
ship which had held his mind almost to the exclusion of 
all else, but now, at the expression of John’s interest, he 
realised that he had been aware of his hostess more than 
he had thought. Perhaps it was because his mind was at 
rest, for John had told him that old Mr. Masters was 
pleased with him. 

“T can’t promise you a command,” said John, “not 
officially, but I don’t mind telling you between ourselves 
it is a certainty. Safford’s been given the boot, and old 
Wilkins, our senior skipper, died on the voyage home. 
The Providence is just home, with the first mate in charge, 
so you see there are two berths vacant. You did the 
right thing, Tom, when you beached the old barkie.” 

Tom had not wanted to go into technical details before 
the women, so now, brushing aside the quality eternal or 
youthful of Miss Constantine, he plunged whole-heartedly 
into the discussion of the possibility of salving the Happy 
Return, and her cargo. No lives had been lost—he had 
been the only casualty. The wheat in the forehold had 
been damaged, but the rest of the cargo was unharmed, 
and the ship herself could be refloated—or so it was hoped 
—and towed into Plymouth or Falmouth, where she could 
be patched up. Her keel was not damaged, and her bows 
and plates could be repaired. Of course, time was what 
mattered—they were having a marvellously calm spell, 
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but if the weather broke up and the south-easterly wind 
began to blow, then they’d be in a pretty bad way, Tom 
and the Happy Return. A yard had to be arranged for 
her, tugs chartered, salvage people got hold of: it was a 
great enterprise to which he and John must give all their 
energies. Beaching the Happy Return had only been the 
first step towards saving her life. 

“These bloody liners,” said Tom suddenly, reverting 
to the grievance that never ceased to eat at him. “My 
God, I’ll have to be blind and deaf before I leave the sea 
to go into steam!” 

“Steam’s come to stay, all the same,” said John, “al- 
though you and grandfather still both kick against the 
boilers. And you’ve passed in steam yourself, if it comes 
to that. That was making friends with the Mammon of 
unrighteousness, Tom!” 

“Not at all. I believe in getting everything you can, 
even though you don’t use it, just as I believe in doing 
everything you can, whatever the results may be. I’m 
not reactionary. Take iron ships, for instance, I can 
see iron ships have come to stay. I don’t say I shall 
ever like ’em as well as wood or composite, but here they 
are, and I make the best of ’em.” 

“They make the best of themselves,” said John. “If 
the Happy Return hadn’t been iron we should have had 
to break her up for firewood.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. But, my God, how she does sweat! 
If you put your hand against a bulkhead anywhere, she’s 
as wet as the inside of a saucepan lid. The men all say 
that two nights in the fo’c’sle gives them rheumatism. 
Still, there she is, bless her, as sound as a bell, so I ought 
not to complain. Have some more port, John.” 

John poured himself out a glass of the ruddy liquid 
that made a little globe of fire spring into being on the 
white table-cloth. 

“You seem to be quite at home here,” he observed. 
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“I suppose I do,” said Tom, surprised. “I don’t know 
why, I’m sure.” 

John looked round the low panelled room. It bore no 
evidence of riches, but was solidly comfortable, yet with 
more lightness and grace than the house at Liverpool. 
The walls were painted cream, and there were masses of 
fire-coloured dahlias in blue Chinese vases. A thre- 
quarter length portrait of a dark, handsome young man in 
the uniform of a naval officer hung over the sideboard. 

“She is Miss Constantine, isn’t she?” John asked. 

“Yes,” said Tom. 

“Queer. She must have a certain amount of money 
and, though she’s no beauty, there’s something about her. 
... That’s a funny old trout whom she calls ‘Cousin 
Vassie,’ with an accent you could cut with a knife. I 
should have thought she was a widow—Miss Constantine, 
I mean—if it weren’t that she doesn’t give one the im- 
pression of ever having been married, if you know what 
I mean. Anyway, she’s got very good port, God bless 
her!” and John tilted his glass so that the last of the red 
light it contained flitted over his high white winged collar 
for a moment before it disappeared. 

Tom had a momentary remembrance of the thin white 
boy who used to steal from the lazarette and drink pur- 
loined coffee in the half-deck. Who would have said then 
that John would ever have settled down to the shipping 
business! How he hated everything to do with ships. All 
he had wanted was to live in London and go to theatres 
and write poems. It was true that he never went to sea 
now, but he had turned his brain to excellent account as 
far as the office part of the shipping trade was concerned. 
He ran the London end, since the firm ‘had taken to using 
the Port of London for some of their cargo-carriers. 

Chin on his undamaged hand, Tom sat very still, watch- 
ing John. He remembered the wonder and thrill of their 
encounter that time when he—Tom—back from Sydney 
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in a wool clipper, had walked ashore at Liverpool to run 
straight into the arms of John, who was down on the 
quay to see the captain of one of his grandfather’s fleet. 
Tom had been feeling at a loose end. It was the first 
time he had been home to see his people, and his mother, 
the only one who had really meant anything to him, had 
died five months before he arrived. 

Reuben had lost his girlish good looks in a sea of fat- 
ness, and his Flo had borne him three children in the four 
years of their married life. His father lived with them 
and seemed old and broken, afraid of Flo’s vigorous 
tongue and strenuous methods of cleaning. Jennie had 
married a rancher and was living over near Adelaide, and 
one twin had gone with her. The other had been killed 
in a buggy accident. All ties with the old life had com- 
pletely gone and, lightly as they had fettered Tom, he 
felt a little sense of loss. He realised that he had always 
looked forward to showing his mother his certificates and 
boasting to her of his success. Reuben and Flo had only 
despised him for a rolling stone, and it was not the small- 
est use for him to assure them that he had no hankering 
after moss, even in the form of Three Per Cents. How 
could he explain to them that the moments of excitement 
and beauty which he chased like butterflies over the world, 
were not only more to him than securities, but more than 
security? ‘That he hated security and would not have it 
as a gift? 

John clipped the end off his cigar and settled back to 
enjoy it. His hands were as long and thin and beautiful 
as ever. His face, too, was still beautiful, but somehow 
a little thickened and hardened . . . more “settled,” more 
like other people’s faces, than it used to be. Perhaps that 
was the little moustache and the hint of whisker, which 
gave him an odd resemblance to his stern-jawed grand- 
father. 

Tom thought of Mr. Masters with a deep affection and 
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a more complete understanding than he felt John had for 
him. John and the old man had often been at variance, 
but to Tom, since the first moment John had dragged 
him into the office saying: “Here he is, grandfather— 
here’s Tom, who saved my life that time I told you about,” 
old Mr. Masters had done nothing but good to him. If 
he had proved a waster, the old man would have given 
him a money present and let him go. As it was, he had 
given him nothing but jobs, which was all Tom wanted. 
He had been out to India once, and to China once, as third 
and then as second mate under the Masters’ house-flag, 
and, now that Masters and Masters were sending ships 
on the Australian run, they had made him first mate of 
their iron clipper, the Happy Return, of 1,500 tons. 
Old Masters, though he utterly refused to have anything 
to do with steam, had yielded to the innovation of iron 
ships, and the Happy Return, an iron ship some six 
months old, had steel lower masts, and lower rig- 
ging of steel wire. She carried very square yards 
and double topsail yards, and her lines were as beautiful 
as those of the crack tea-clippers of a decade earlier. 
“But I'll never love ’em like I have the wooden ships,’ 
old Masters told Tom, when he was taking him over the 
sister ship of the Happy Return—the Under Providence. 
“We shall never beat oak or Malabar teak. I tell you, 
boy, a man had to know his business when he built a 
ship only a few years ago. He had to choose good natural 
oak crooks for the knees and aprons and good square 
timber for the frames. Then he had to keep it till it was 
well seasoned. None of this modern hustle then! Elm 
for the sheathings, pine for the decks—all had to be kept 
and kept until it was ready for use. Many’s the time I’ve 
searched over and over piles of timber as big as a house 
to find just the right pieces for floors and futtocks, to find 
wood as near as possible to the curve I required. We 
built for strength in those days. None of your tin bis- 
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cuit boxes! "Tween deck beams, main deck beams, shelfs, 
knees, strakes and everything—all were as perfect as they 
could be. I don’t say my iron ships aren’t as sound as 
they can be, but they’re not like the old days of wood. 
Do you hear me, boy?” ; 

And Tom would agree, partly because he genuinely 
liked and admired the hard-headed old man, partly be- 
cause he, too, had a love for wooden ships though, when 
he joined the Happy Return, he felt he would not have 
changed her even for his last ship—always such a perfect 
vessel in the eyes of a sailor. 

All ships were uncomfortable, either wood or iron. 
Neither Tom nor any other sailor expected them to be 
anything else. Wooden ships leaked like a basket, bilge 
water rotted the timbers so that the stench was often un- 
bearable. Ventilation was an impossibility. Warmth, 
except the warmth produced by herding men close to- 
gether in a small space, was unobtainable; in both wooden 
and iron ships, hawse pipes passed through the fo’c’sle 
carrying the cables, filthy and stinking with mud, to the 
chain locker. The paint room and the privy added their 
odours to that of mud and bilge water and human sweat 
and half-dried clothes; and perhaps an evil smelling cargo 
laid another burden on the heavy air. 

In iron ships the iron sweated in cold weather till the 
water ran off their sides into the men’s bunks. Skippers 
drove iron ships into head-seas simply because the fabric 
would stand it, until the men were worn out with the noise 
and the perpetual knocking about. Iron ships always had 
foul bottoms and they were always wet ships, because 
of the driving. Wood or iron both had their disad- 
vantages . . . and fo’c’sles were always hell, that was the 
long and the short of it, and there were many ships where 
the afterguard was not much better off. Yet men stuck 
to the sea; he had stuck to it. It gave him something 
that no other life ever could. 
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He looked across again at John looking so clean and 
polished as he sipped his port and thought of the old 
days in the Berinthia, of how totally uninterested John 
had been in all the problems of shipping. Marvellous how 
John had buckled to since those days. He would never 
want to go to sea again himself, but he did seem to care 
about conditions. Better, perhaps, not to inquire too 
closely into reasons for this new attitude. If his grand- 
father had been willing to supply him with money to live 
idly in London, it was more than probable that John 
would never have worried over ships or sailor men as 
long as he lived. But “No work, no money” was Mr. 
Masters’s stern creed, and to no one did he apply it more 
rigidly than to his grandson. 

As though he followed the thoughts behind Tom’s in- 
tent gaze, John suddenly looked across at him and smiled. 

“It seems damned odd, doesn’t it, Tom, my being 
up to the neck in this shipping business I used to hate? 
But the truth is, I’m not the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. No starving in a garret for me if I can help it! 
I daresay I’d have done better work, but I should have 
been almost as uncomfortable as I was in the old Berin- 
thia. God, she was a stinker! Did you ever hear what 
happened to her?” 

“She foundered off the Plate in a pampero a year after 
I left her,” said Tom. “Opened up and fell apart like a 
pack of cards, I expect. She’d been driven too hard both 
before and after our Old Man had her, and soft ships 
won’t stand many years of driving—and Frere stinted her. 
He grudged her even slush. I think she must have had a 
pretty poor opinion of the human race.” 

“She was probably right,” said John. “I’ve been told 
that when I was a kid of about five or six and was playing 
with my little cousins in the moth-eaten back-yard to the 
old Liverpool house—not the one you know, Tom, the 
first one—I had a frightful row with my young cousin, 
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Sally. I wanted to call her the worst name I could think 
of and I positively stuttered in my eagerness as I managed 
to get it out. ‘You’re a—you’re a human being ? Upon 
my word, I don’t know that that wasn’t the worst thing 
I could have said.” 

“T don’t know,” said Tom gravely. “I think that per- 
haps sailors are better than landsmen—they grumble like 
the devil, but they’re the finest men in the world. And 
when I see what they put up with and how they give you 
of their best, I feel jolly proud I began with my hands 
in the tar-bucket instead of in the pockets of a brass- 
bound uniform. You’ve got to bully them and drive 
them, but you get more out of them, and with all their 
grumbling they’re the most uncomplaining devils when 
it really gets down to rock-bottom of any race in the 
world. They go on till they drop and do their duty when 
they’re half-dead already. There can’t be much wrong 
with human nature while that’s still the case, can there?” 

“You must have sailed with some pretty fair brutes, 
too,” observed John. 

“I have—but mostly in the afterguard. I only served 
one voyage in a Yankee Down-Easter. God, how she 
could sail and what gorgeous seamen her afterguard were! 
But I never want to do it again, though, by God, they do 
feed you well! No scrimping—but the men are treated 
worse than brutes. You get just as rigid discipline in the 
Blue-nose craft, but nothing like as much brutality just 
for brutality’s sake. That’s the worst and the best of the 
sea, John—you’re always coming up against examples of 
unselfishness and courage that make you feel a worm, and 
the next moment against cruelties that you wouldn’t think 
possible.” 

John looked across at him curiously. Tom’s face had 
gone suddenly sullen and he was staring at the blot of 
red light his wineglass made upon the tablecloth, twirling 
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the stem of the glass between his fingers so that the blot 
of red light quivered back and forth. “I wonder you 
don’t get sick of it, Tom. It’s all very well when you’re 
very young, when everything’s an adventure, but, after 
all, you’ve had ten years of it.” 

Tom raised haunted eyes to his. 

“Ym ridden by something that’s stronger than myself, 
John.” 

“What?” 

“Something fantastic and absurd. A sort of urge that 
makes me go on and on. [ iell you I can’t leave off.” 

There was a moment’s pause and then John asked, 
with seeming irrelevance: “How long are you going to 
stay here, Tom? Surely now you’re well again——” 

“T suppose I ought to clear out,” said Tom with a 
startled look. “I never thought of that. But I suppose 
I’ve only been thinking about the ship.” 


vI 


A wind sprang up, but from the north-west, and blew 
for several days, so that it was still possible to get ahead 
with the salving of the Happy Return. And yet Tom 
did not go—or at least he did not go further than Fal- 
mouth, where he and John made all arrangements for 
the salvage. The Happy Return was towed thither when 
they got her off the rocks, and from Falmouth Tom came 
back often to Paradise. He admitted to himself that Jen- 
nifer, who was so dark and quiet interested him more than 
any woman he had ever met. She was less aloof with 
him since John had come and she revealed to the young 
men a well of secret laughter ever ready to bubble up, 
and about this laughter there was nothing coquettish. It 
was friendly and frank, even when it was a little sly, when 
she poked fun either at them or at some neighbour. And 
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square, “like a letter-box slit,” as she described it, when 
she laughed. 

Tom had heard that there were women—mostly un- 
attractive, learned women—who maintained it was quite 
possible to have friendships with men, but it was not a 
thing in which most people believed. It was a suspect 
amongst the emotions. Yet this was friendliness and he 
found it warm and pleasant. 

One day, about a week after John had gone back to 
Liverpool, Tom drove over in a jingle from Falmouth 
to see Miss Constantine about the matter of the wheat 
auction which was to take place shortly. 

A milky autumn was on the land. Milk-pale skies 
brooded over a pale quiet sea. Mists rose white and soft 
from an earth strewn with red leaves on which sparkled 
limpid drops. The soft air smelled of a damp sweetness, 
clean as the breath of cows, and in the garden of Paradise 
the roses held their summer beauty unperturbed. The 
tide was high at Anthony-in-Meneague as Tom drove 
past, and a couple of Penzance luggers were taking in bags 
of flour which had been ground at the Mill. Even these 
small craft looked alien in the midst of this soft rich 
country which closed the head of the river about without 
visible egress to the sea. 

The sight of them disturbed Tom more than the clus- 
tered shipping in Falmouth Bay, for there the presence 
of ships was right and fitting. There he easily forgot 
everything except the life of ships. But here the luggers 
seemed malicious, as though they had placed themselves 
in this country which, although it was so close to the sea, 
yet seemed the very essence of earth, merely to disturb 
him. 

Jennifer was busy about the house and he sat under 
the oak tree reading “Lorna Doone,” but he could not 
keep his attention on the book and, presently, he laid 
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it down upon his knee. He heard the tap-tap-tapping 
of a thrush knocking a snail against a stone. He sat 
so still that a blackbird came and hopped about his feet, 
and paused to scratch its head so rapidly that its claw 
looked like a little yellow wheel revolving past its eye. 
House-martins, preparing to depart for the winter, 
were flying backwards and forwards like little forked 
darts. 

Through a gap in the trees Tom could see the curve of 
a distant field, bare and brown against the sky. As he 
watched idly, the plough, with its team of horses, came 
into sight, struggling over the curve of the field, and, 
following it, a cloud of gulls swooped over the opening 
furrow, and made a flickering like white flames. From 
where he sat, he could hear their mewing cries. 

He had almost forgotten Paradise and its owner in 
the press of business at Falmouth; only the wheat and 
the arrangements he would have to make about the wheat, 
had seemed to hold a part of his mind to earth in a way 
he had never known before. Even as first mate, when he 
had been responsible for the handling of so many cargoes, 
his responsibility had begun and ended at the wharf-side. 
The handling of this wheat problem had been a new one 
for him. He had dribbled the golden grains between his 
fingers, suddenly struck by the idea that they symbolised 
the life of the land—of a home—of a fire-side. They 
meant more than daily bread for mankind. .. . He had 
pocketed a handful for Jennifer Constantine, and his 
fingers—thrust into his jacket pocket—closed over them 
when he saw the luggers taking in their sacks of flour. 
Tf he had been a landsman—which of course was im- 
possible—he would have been a real landsman and steeped 
himself in a sense of the earth, not been neither one thing 
nor the other like the owner of a lugger—one foot in a 
cornfield and one in the surf was a wretched compromise. 
Most sailors looked forward, some with real, some with 
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pretended fervour, to the day when they could buy a 
farm, but they never did. The most that ever happened 
to them was to live in a little house stuffed with trophies 
of the sea, with a flag-post and halliards in the front 
garden looking over the water. He could never be a 
landsman—could never get the fret out of his blood, how- 
ever old he lived to be! But the land—this strange, al- 
most foreign piece of land—was weighing on his heart 
with a soft insistence. 

The gulls—born longshoremen—flickered and screamed 
out of sight behind the elm trees and Jennifer came and 
sat beside him in the garden. She had been superintend- 
ing the butter-making and as she came she was rolling 
her sleeves down, and her hands were pink and slightly 
damp. Tom gave her his handful of wheat and she rolled 
it between her fingers. He watched her intent grave 
look, the dark lashes drooped over the high pinky-brown 
cheek bone that was turned a little away from him. 

“They tell me,” said Tom, “that a ton of that will 
sow about twenty acres in Australia. It'll probably do 
more over here. But you'll know better about that than 
Ido. It was being sent out as seed wheat to try and fight 
the rust.” 

The lashes lifted. She turned her head to look at him 
questioningly. 

“It’s good wheat,” she said. “I shall buy some for 
the ten-acre field, anyway. But I should think you 
could sell about twenty tons of it round about, if the 
farmers come in from away down country... . I didn’t 
know you knew anything about farming.” 

“I don’t. I only know what they’ve written me about 
this lot. And last time I was in Australia the rust had 
practically driven the wheat off the lowlands near the 
coast. The Australian wheats are what they call ‘soft 
white,’ which gets the rust easily. The millers like it be- 
cause it’s easier to grind than the hard, strong sort you get 
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here. But now the rust’s so bad that they’re trying im- 
ported wheat from the Old Country.” 

“Well, this will stand the damp better,” said Jennifer 
practically. “I’ve heard it’s when rust catches the seed 
in the moist state that the damage is done. This is good 
wheat.” She held out her hands and began to trickle 
the little golden globes on to his palm and for a moment 
it was as though the little shower falling from her hand 
to his had set up a sort of contact between them. 

“You’d better keep some,” said Tom gravely, tilting a 
few back into her palm and pocketing the rest himself. 

She rolled the wheat thoughtfully between her hands, 
still studying Tom. 

“You must miss your friend very much,” she observed. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’ve been so busy. I don’t think 
I’ve ever really missed anyone.” 

“That sounds rather selfish.” 

“I suppose it does. I never thought of it like that. 
But you can’t afford to miss things or people if you’re a 
sailor.” 

“Many sailors are married,” observed Jennifer. 

“Yes, and never go to sea with such easy minds again.” 

“You aren’t interested in the land at all, are you?” she 
asserted rather than asked. “I never knew anyone as 
ignorant as you are about country things in the whole of 
my life. It seems odd that you know anything about 
wheat, even in Australia. Now let’s see if you remember 
any of the things I’ve taught you! What trees are 
those?”—and she pointed to the row of elms whose plumy 
droop had begun to be thinned by autumn. 

“Elms,” said Tom promptly. “I always remember 
those because they have trousers all the way down, like 
those hens that wear feathers all the way down to their 
feet.” 

“Elms don’t wear trousers in winter. Would you be 
able to tell what they were then?” 
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“But you can’t mistake an elm,” she expostulated. 
“You simply can’t! It’s the shape at the top, curving 
over like a fountain.” 

“You shall show me elms in winter,” said Tom, and 
then paused. “If I’m still here,” he added. 

“When will the Happy Return be ready?” asked Jen- 
nifer. She was looking away from him now over the 
ploughed field, her hands folded over the grains of wheat 
that lay in her lap. 

“I don’t know yet. It may be a longer job than we 
think—and then we shall have to pick up a cargo. Of 
course, they may send me out in another ship first.” 

“But you’re not well yet!” she protested. 

“Oh, yes, I am. I’m well enough—it isn’t that.” 

“What isn’t what?” 

“Oh, I suppose I’m still suffering in a way from that 
knock on my head. I don’t feel mad to get to sea again 
as I generally do. Part of me wants to frightfully and 
part doesn’t.” 

“Let’s walk,” said Jennifer suddenly, springing up. 
“That is, if you’re not in a hurry to get back?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I’ve nothing more to do 
to-day. I thought I’d just stop and see you and Miss 
Pentecost if I shan’t be in the way.” 

“Not at all,” said Jennifer, and started off at a swing- 
ing pace. She was wearing another rose-coloured dress, 
a darker, earthier rose, the skirts so short they cleared 
the tips of her sensible leather shoes. He followed, ad- 
miring her flat shoulder-biades and long easy strides. 
She didn’t seem to walk like a lady. 

“This is the ten-acre field I told you of’—when they 
stood by the great curve of red-brown earth stretching 
away from them towards the sea. “This is where your 
wheat will grow.” 


“My wheat?” said Tom, and stopped. Her phrase had 
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created another little moment of intimacy, brief as the 
touch of a bird’s wing in passing. 

Jennifer stared out at the horizon where a vessel was 
trying to beat up Channel in the languid autumn breeze. 

“You don’t understand the land,” she said, “but I hate 
the sea!” ‘There was an unwonted note of passion in her 
usually quiet voice. 

“Tve always felt you did,” said Tom, “and wondered 
why. All women dislike the sea—I know that. They 
mistrust it, somehow. But with you it’s more—you seem 
to freeze up at talk of the sea or ships.” 

“Let’s sit down,” said Jennifer, “and I'll tell you why 
I hate it. . . . Here’s a nice place.” 

She curled herself down on a little bed of bracken. 
Anna laid her slim white nose across her mistress’s ankle 
and the Russell terrier slumped down with a sigh of dis- 
gust and laid his head between his paws. 

Tom laid himself full length in the yielding sweet- 
smelling bracken, with his chin cupped in his hands. 
From the deep fold of earth below them the chimneys 
of Paradise sent up blue wavering wreaths into the quiet 
air. 


vit 


“You must have wondered a good bit about me, I 
think,” said Jennifer. “You and your friend John. 
Young women don’t live alone like I do—for I know you 
can’t count Cousin Vassie. Have you heard any talk. 
about me—do you know anything, I mean?” 

“No. It isn’t likely I should have listened to talk about 
fyou—but I’ve wondered.” 

“I’m not ‘county,’” said Jennifer dryly, “and yet as 
Miss Constantine of Paradise I ought tobe. You’ve never 
had much to do with country people, so you won’t know 
quite all that implies. But you do know how rigid ranks 
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and grades are on board ship. Well, they’re quite as 
bad in an English county—and with less reason. . . . 

father was Captain Julius Constantine, of the Navy. 
That’s his picture—the oil painting that hangs in the 
dining-room. There’s no picture of my mother, except 
a daguerreotype I have in my room. I'll show it to you 
if you like. She was a farmer’s daughter from the north 
coast. Jennifer Killigrew, her name was, and my father 
met her when he was home on leave. ‘They fell in love— 
very, very much in love—I don’t think people nowadays 
fall in love like that. But they were both very young 
and very beautiful. I’m like them both, though, ’m 

lain.” 

“You aren’t plain,” said Tom, forgetting that he had 
thought her so. 

“Oh, yes, I am. My face is too long. Haven’t you 
ever noticed that people are either cat-faced, fox-faced, 
horse-faced, or dog-faced? ‘The nice-ugly people are dog- 
faced and the pretty ones are cat-faced. The fox-faces 
can be pretty, but it’s a nasty, mean sort of prettiness. 
And the horse-faced can be handsome, but it’s spoilt by 
their being horse-faced.” 

Tom began to laugh. There was no doubt she was a 
little horse-faced. She laughed too, in the way he liked, 
that made her mouth go square showing her perfect 
teeth. Then she suddenly sobered, and took up her story 
again. 

“You mustn’t interrupt,” she told him, “because it’s not 
an easy story, but I do want you to hear it from me and 
not from just anyone. Well, my father’s mother, old Mrs. 
Constantine, was furiously angry and opposed the mar- 
riage so bitterly that my mother’s father got angry too, 
and said his daughter should not go into any family where 
she was not wanted. My father determined to get mar- 
ried secretly. Meanwhile his mother had been busy, us- 
ing all sorts of influence up at the Admiralty, and he was 
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ordered suddenly to the West Indian station. He had to 
leave before he could marry my mother. He wrote her 
one letter from the West Indies—a letter”—Jennifer’s. 
voice faltered for a moment—‘“you can’t think what it is. 
like—the most beautiful letter you have ever read—just 
before his ship was ordered to go slave-running off the 
coast of Brazil. She was sunk in an encounter with a 
Portuguese slave-trader off Rio, and my father was 
drowned. I was born six months later. My father 
hadn’t even been sure that there was going to be a child 
when he left, but he made a will when his ship lay in 
Port Royal and under it my mother and I inherited 
everything. She died when I was born and old Mrs. Con- 
stantine took charge of me—here at Paradise. She died 
when I was nine, and I don’t remember her ever having 
kissed me. Some cousins of my father’s were left my 
trustees and they had me educated at a boarding school 
near London—which } hated. They sometimes have me 
to stay with them in London, too, but I hate it. Every- 
one did their duty by me, but nobody made friends with 
me except my own relations. Most of them couldn’t 
read or write—but they gave me all the love I’ve ever had. 
Directly I came of age I sent away the governess who. 
lived here with me and brought Cousin Vassie over in- 
stead, and I’ve gone my own way ever since. I’m twenty- 
seven now—your age. That’s my story.” 

She turned and looked at Tom for the first time and 
he saw she was very pale. The pinky-brown of her face: 
that always reminded him of a newly-laid egg had turned 
to a sickly pallor. 

“The sea drowned my father. He had just fixed every- 
thing to get leave and come home and marry my mother 
—and the sea drowned him, and my mother died of a 
broken heart. I’ve always been called ‘Miss Constantine” 
by common consent. Cornish people don’t mind a thing 
like that, you know—not the real Cornish people—only 
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the ‘county’. . . . Oh, I don’t say that people weren’t pre- 
pared to be kind to me—but their kindness was half 
curiosity—and when they saw how I was going to live, 
everybody dropped me.” 

Tom played with the ears of the Russell terrier with- 
out speaking for a minute. Then he said: “I think 
you make too much of it. Of course, I know it’s hard 
on you—far harder than it would have been on a man. 
But you’re still you in spite of it, aren’t you? And 
that’s all that matters!” 

“I’m not the same ‘me’—that’s just the point. I ought 
to have had friends—nice, pleasant, natural friends— 
and I’ve not!” 

“Isn’t—T’m sorry if I’m unkind—but isn’t that a bit 
your own fault? Don’t you think perhaps you’ve been 
a bit suspicious of patronage where there wasn’t any?” 

“Sometimes, perhaps—oh, I’ve made lots of mistakes! 
But you mustn’t think ve been unhappy. [ve had this 
place, and I love it as if it were my own flesh and blood. 
Sometimes [ve scooped the earth up in my hands and 
squeezed it tight—tight! I love every leaf of the trees, 
every blade of the grass and every stone in the walls. 
These are what I’ve got in spite of the sea—but the sea 
took everything else when it took my father.” 

“You say the sea did that,” said Tom suddenly, “but 
it’s the land, and the land people that have done it really, 
by letting it make such an enormous difference. Do you 
think at sea anybody cares a damn if a good sailor was 
born out of wedlock or not? Everything on shore is tied 
up with complications like that. People seem to live in 
a maze of complications until they’re all snarled up. The 
sea’s kinder than that.” 

Jennifer turned and looked at him curiously. 

“I wonder if one does see things more simply at sea 
than on shore! I never thought of that. It’s true that 
here everything’s much more complicated—and I don’t 
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like complications. That’s why I’ve always refused to 
have anything to do with them and just lived for my land. 
That’s simple, anyway.” 

“There are only two things that matter at sea,” said 
Tom. “The first is to be able to handle a ship—and the 
next is to be able to handle men. The rest doesn’t matter 
a row of pins!” 

“Tt matters here. Oh, I’ve had some men in love with 
me, of course—men who would have been glad to marry 
Miss Constantine of Paradise. A Plymouth solicitor— 
and a yeoman farmer from Truro way. But not love— 
nothing like the love in my father’s letters! You mustn’t 
think it’s just because of what it’s done to me that I hate 
the sea. I do recognise that all that sort of thing is arti- 
ficial. But the sea spoilt life for my father and mother. 
It killed them when they might have gone on being happy- 
What was the good of love like theirs when it wasn’t al- 
lowed to go on?” 

“John once said to me,” observed Tom, “that the worst: 
of women was that they would confound permanence with 
perfection in love. Besides, how can you tell that it 
would have gone on, anyway? People change, you know. 
Don’t you think it may have been better that it was ended 
by something from outside themselves?” 

An obstinate look came over Jennifer’s face, her full 
underlip drew in and tightened. He thought: She’s lived 
so long by this that she can’t bear it to be questioned. 
The romance of her father and mother has been her only 
romance. That’s not natural. What’s natural is to think 

our father and mother can’t ever have had a romance... . 

He looked at her set dark face, and suddenly a sensa- 
tion of stifling in this teeming feminine atmosphere, so 
heavy and soft, came over him. He could feel his own 
face going hard and sullen. As though she felt the sud- 
den little current of dislike in his mind, she looked across 
at him timidly, and a smile broke over her face from eyes. 
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to lips, a delicate, mocking little smile, what he called to 
himself her sly look. 

“That’s enough about me,” she said. “Tell me about 
you.” 


VIIL 


Women had often invited Tom to talk about himself, 
and he had always resented the obviousness of the bait. 
In Jennifer’s essentially feminine look, the twinkle in her 
eyes, the composure of her mouth, he saw again the aspect 
of woman in her character of superior being, of someone 
who knew so much more than any man could ever know, 
which had always enraged him even with his mother. 
He recognised it, and yet now he was not angered. He 
saw the bait, took it, a little wryly, but swallowed 
heartily. 

He wanted her to know about him. Always before he 
had felt he would lose something, some pride he had in 
belonging to himself alone, if he gave away anything of 
his inner life toa woman. The rest was a mere nothing; 
enjoyment shared left no debtor on either side. The 
places he’d been to, the adventures he’d had, except as they 
affected the mind of Tom Fould, were simply externals 
that he didn’t want to bother her with. It was what Tom 
Fould thought and felt about things, and also what he 
puzzled over, the things over which he didn’t know what 
to think, that he wanted her to share. It would be rather 
a wonderful and restful feeling, an intimacy such as that. 
And he realised with a little shock of surprise that it 
was the first time he had ever wished for anything rest- 
ful, except rest for a tired body. There surely couldn’t 
be any of the sensation of “edge” about a relationship 
such as he could have with Jennifer, and yet his heart 
began to beat with more exhilaration. . . . He sucked the 
almond-sweetness out of a gorse blossom while he con- 
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sidered. Jennifer and her dogs sat still and quiet, bathed 
in the soft air and sunlight. He was conscious of their 
amazing actuality, not only of physical presence—which 
still at times since his dreaming affected him with a sense 
of unreality—but also of their nearness to him as three 
spirits existing along with his, all aware of him as he of 
them. And he trembled on an entirely new sense of edge 
as he realised that a false step might ruin this delicate 
business of exploration on which he and Jennifer were 
engaged. The magic of another human being was upon 
him for the first time. 

He took hold of a fold of Jennifer’s cloth gown, staring 
at its warp and woof, pressing it tightly to reassure him- 
self as so often during the whirling sensations of his dream, 
as to the presence of actual things. He was back in the 
accustomed dimensions, but for the rest of his life he would 
be liable to sudden realisations of the illusion of what 
men called facts, when he would have to snatch hold of 
the facts and force himself to believe in them if he wanted 
to live a man’s life. So through his eyes and fingers he 
pressed the knowledge of those fine rose-coloured threads 
crossing each other, with here and there a little fluffier 
thread sticking out, hard upon his mind. 

He was wanting all this to be true, this woman and this 
soft country and the pink dress and the dogs and gorse 
blossom, and the new element that lay before him. He 
didn’t want those whirling periods when, because nothing 
seemed real, nothing seemed worth while, to obscure this 
present which trembled on the edge of a strange new 
future. They held intoxication, but not the intoxication 
he was beginning to guess at and knew he wanted. They 
resembled most nearly certain periods of dizziness he and 
the other men had experienced when he was bo’sun in a 
barque carrying a cargo of naptha in barrels—the fumes 
permeated the ship, especially the cabins and fo’c’sle, and 
often after a watch below, spent in a slumber drugged by 
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the escaping gas, it had seemed to the men as they stag- 
gered on deck that they were floating away into the air 
and ought to be chained to the rail for safety. He wanted 
none of that floating feeling now. 

He steadied down to clear sense of the enveloping after- 
noon, and of Jennifer at its core, and felt at last that 
he could safely take his eyes from the fold of cloth, to 
let them rest upon the dark curve of her cheek. 


Ix 


Words . . . thought Tom, as they wandered down the 
hill homewards . . . what after all did they amount to, 
for all his eagerness that she should understand what he 
had tried to tell? His life—a patchwork affair to all but 
himself who knew the shining thread running through it. 
Had he been able to convey to her any sense of what he 
meant? Did she just look on him, all the more for the 
halting account of himself he had given her, as the in- 
carnation of what to her was the great Enemy? He, 
the born wanderer, everything that women hated and 
feared instinctively ... and that she hated above all 
women? 

They went down in silence through a gathering sea- 
mist, that blotted out the shapes of the elms and palms; 
the mist seemed somehow to bring them closer together, 
fold them in a world of its own. She suddenly turned 
her head and laughed at him, tiny bright drops hanging 
on her dark hair, her cheeks burning through the softness 
of the mist. She had understood! She was as natural 
and as much his friend as she had proved herself during 
her tending of him in her house—and he had found out 
already through sly hints from the local worthies that that 
piece of charity had done her little good. Censure of such 
a sort she shook off easily—odd that she let this wrong 
done to her childhood upset her so. Probably it had sunk 
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deep into her mind when she was too young to judge 
correctly of values, and so she had never flung it off. No, 
he hadn’t made a fool of himself by running on and on, 
it was a brief sketch of his life he’d given her, and she 
had asked for that. But all the same the pricking sense 
of having yielded to a weakness went with him towards 
Paradise. 

Later he forgot, as the afternoon slid into place with 
other afternoons. Jennifer herself did not refer to any- 
thing he had told her, she accepted him and his life with 
a naturalness born partly of ignorance and partly of wis- 
dom—he felt both qualities in her. She was too ignorant 
to have been able to visualise his life—and it was the first 
time he had ever been glad of such a circumstance—and 
too wise to create any sense of a secret understanding on 
the strength of their talk. Instead she showed him all 
the things that belonged to her part of the afternoon’s 
story. Her mother’s daguerreotype, showing a Madonna- 
faced beauty with sleek parted hair and skirts banded with 
black velvet—the farmer’s daughter’s Sunday best. She 
had Jennifer’s long face, but beauty with it, no undue 
prominence of cheek-bone or straight upper lip above a 
too large lower one. Yet it was because of these defects 
that Jennifer’s face was so real to him. 

She took him over the attics before supper, each of 
them carrying a candle, she holding back her rose skirts 
from the danger of the dripping wax. He saw the sailor’s 
treasures that she had banished; ship models, made by 
old shell-backs in the dog-watches—one beauty, of a 
barque with sails made of the thinnest curved wood; the 
Malay krises, poisoned arrows and stuffed snakes; 
walking-sticks made from the back-bones of sharks; “tam- 
bourin busks” of ivory engraved with whales and ships 
—all the mass of sailors’ toys brought home voyage after 
voyage. There was even a preserved head from the 
Amazon, a head that had once been upon the shoulders 
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of a living man and that now, though perfectly simulating 
life in all but breath, was no bigger than an orange. The 
down was still upon the dusky cheek, and Jennifer stood 
gently stroking it with her finger for a moment. 

That was queer .. . the life that man must have led 
in the forests of the Amazon, hunting and mating, and here 
was his head, still with the down on its cheek, and Jennifer 
stroking it with her finger-tip, and she still alive! 

The brown man who had lived free was overtaken at 
last, and here he was, a show, diminished as though one 
looked at him through the wrong end of ‘a telescope. 
What an end for a man—rednced in size to a doll, and idly. 
stroked by a woman’s fingers! Better that should happen 
to one dead than alive, anyway. ... 

Tom was in half a mind to drive back to Falmouth 
before supper after all, and began to make his excuses. 
Jennifer accepted them with her usual quiet compliance; 
he had thought she would protest. If it had not been for 
old Vassie’s clamorous entry and sturdy insistence, he 
would have found himself driving back again in his jingle, 
its canvas curtains drawn against the blowing mist, with 
an empty stomach and a sense of loss in his mind to match 
it. As it was, they sat down to supper in the candle-lit 
room, where the keen eyes of Julius Constantine stared 
out over his daughter’s head at the guest. And as they 
sat they heard the rising moan of the wind that had 
brought the mist. 

Jennifer lifted a finger for silence, her head on one side 
and her eyes intent. 

“That’s the south-east wind,” she said. “It’s the first 
time since you beached your ship. The gods must love 
you, Mr. Fould.” And her eyes met his across the 
candles. 

And as Tom looked into her eyes, all their sly mischief 
gone and only their honesty shining out of them, he felt 
suddenly free of the revulsions that had claimed him up 
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till now. He would not examine the path upon which his 
feet were set, but at least he would fear no longer. After 
all, he was Tom Fould, for whom things always fell out 
right. He squared his shoulders unconsciously and when 
he answered his voice was a little loud. 

“Yes, I’m always lucky,” he said. 


x 


Most of the undamaged seed-wheat was sold by auction 
at Falmouth, and Tom sat by Jennifer and watched the 
broad red-faced farmers with their breath going up 
in little clouds in the close atmosphere, bidding for what 
they wanted. Jennifer nodded quietly to the auctioneer. 
She was all the farmer in her rough tweed coat glistening 
with little drops of rain, the colour high in her cheeks. 
Nothing of the feminine creature who had stood in the 
candle-lit attic seemed left to her. Tom was amused 
and rather relieved by this Jennifer, who made no attack 
upon his strongholds. 

A wan gleam of sun shone out as the sale proceeded, 
slanting down in a ray that was filled with little curling 
wreaths of fine dust so that it seemed alive, The auc- 
tioneer, a dark-eyed, high-coloured man with boundless 
vitality and swift movements, seized a sack of wheat and 
held it high in his strong arms. 

“See the fine wheat!” he cried, “see the lovely wheat 
as gold as though t’wur grown in the New Jerusalem!” 

_ And he tilted the open mouth of the sack, so that 
a column of grain began to descend to the platform, faster 
and faster, bounding like hail. The sight seemed to in- 
toxicate the auctioneer. 

“Jerusalem the golden, that’s wur thicky wheat comes 
from! Jerusalem the golden!” 

Blurred by the velocity of their descent, the seeds rained 
down through the shaft of the sun, and a golden heap grew 
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and swelled. As the column poured upon it, making a 
little crater, the fresh grain spread itself in an elastic tissue 
all over the surface of the mound, so that the whole heap 
seemed moving and instinct with life, now surging in one 
direction or settling in another, but all the while the living 
surface moving, moving, as with films of running water. 
Tom saw it, entranced. Here was beauty. ... The 
moving glowing wheat seemed the symbol of all life. 


xI 


Tom dreamed of the heap of wheat that night, dreamed 
that as he watched it the movements over its surface 
became more and more rhythmical till he saw that they 
were the ripples running over and over the uncoiling 
body of a huge snake that started to come towards him. 
He tried to escape, but the snake rolled itself about his 
legs and writhed higher and higher, pressing him con- 
vulsively. As it reached his chest and he felt that in an- 
other moment his breast-bone would be crushed, he awoke, 
wet with sweat. He went to the window, that overhung 
Falmouth harbour. The first pallor of dawn held the sky, 
the sea was still dark. Between the two the masts and 
rigging of many ships made a fine black network. He 
drew in a deep breath of the soft air, laden with the salt, 
weedy smell of low tide. He was going to Liverpool that 
day, he remembered, and was glad. He felt as though 
he were being over-mastered down here, by something 
gentle and perilously sweet, but something that would 
suffocate him none the. less surely. Besides, he had had 
no word yet from old Mr. Masters as to what he intended 
doing with him... 

When he was once again in Liverpool, hard, sane, ugly 
Liverpool, where men thought and worked and ate and 
drank and breathed shipping, nothing but shipping, then, 


surely, this dream of tenderness and an aching sweetness 
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in the soft West would take its rightful place as nothing 
but an interlude, magical perhaps, but so clearly impos- 
sible that the heart ceased to fret for it. 

No use to deny Jennifer had been filling his mind, but 
his feeling for her was not in the least like the feeling 
Julius Constantine had had for Jennifer Killigrew. His 
Jennifer Tom liked for her mind, pleasant as he found it 
to watch the changing expressions of her dark, irregular 
face. But it was pleasant simply because the expressions 
reflected the thoughts behind the face. He would go 
further and admit that he wanted to be near her as he 
had wanted to be near John in the early days on the 
Yarra-Yarra, but he had not broken his heart when John 
left him, and he would not break his heart over leaving 
Jennifer. There were other reasons, besides this un- 
wonted friendship with a charming woman, why he should 
be unsettled just now. He was still subject to violent 
headaches, which he resented, and his arm still refused 
‘to grow strong as it should, but wasted daily. The local 
doctor who had set it was worried about it and talked of a 
second opinion from Plymouth. The arm might have 
to be re-broken. . . . Tom had moved about too soon, the 
bones might have set cross-wise. . . . Well, the second 
opinion should come from Liverpool or London. He 
would be plunged into the old atmosphere of his own 
special work at Liverpool, and in London, if he and John 
carried out their plans, he would for the first time see 
John’s London, the gay town known as the West End— 
- not his remembered slums by the river. He would come 
back to the Happy Return and to Paradise—just to say 
“sood-bye” to Jennifer and old Vassie—with this new 
craving stilled, and only a pleasant casual friendliness to 
brighten both meeting and parting. But first it would 
be only polite to call at Paradise to say good-bye before 
he left, as he would be away some time. He rode over 
after breakfast, but she was out, and though he walked his 
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horse past all the most likely places where he might 
meet her, it was time to leave for his train and he still 
had caught no glimpse of her or of the dogs. 


XII 


Liverpool, as always, took hold of Tom and held him 
as even London River could not do. Nowhere was the 
vitality and tyranny of the sea and its trade as insistent 
as in the grey town on the Mersey. It was a world of 
men and ships. His heart felt the old upleaping as he 
walked down to the office of Masters and Masters, and 
saw the forest of spars against the cold sky. A Brockle- 
bank sailing ship was coming up on the flood, all sails 
set—he recognised her by her white band, and he went 
down to the George’s Dock, past the beautiful Glynn 
fruiters, to watch her come in under her full press of 
canvas. His pulses quickened to see the way she was 
handled—her halliards let go and her sails clewed up so 
that as she passed the pier-head the line flung ashore from 
her deck was made fast and she came to rest as easily as 
a gull. ‘That was the way to handle a ship! The swagger 
of it! And he remembered a wonderful “flying moor” the 
Old Man of the Queen of the Waves had brought off all 
amongst the crowded shipping anchored off Georgetown 
in Guayana. 

Old Masters greeted him without emotion, as always, 
but with a long, searching look such as he had not turned 
on Tom since their first meeting. Yet he seemed pleased 
with him, listened to his report of the state of the Happy 
Return and laid his hand on his shoulder for a moment 
in commendation. “Tha’s done well, lad,” he said. And 
then, “Where’s your traps? At the hotel? Fetch ’em 
up to the house. No—I’ll send for ’em. We'll walk up 
when I’m ready.” And he forgot Tom as he issued orders, 
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signed letters and pored, snorting, over some bills of 
lading. 

Tom was proud indeed to walk through Liverpool with 
old Masters. It was fine to see the other great men they 
met returning his greeting with cordial respect. No less 
a man than Mr. Maclver, of the Cunard, bowed his hand- 
some head with its fine jutting nose and square, clean- 
shaven chin, into his winged collar, flinging a friendly 
word; and further on they saw Mr. Inman, of the City 
steamers, talking to the bearded Mr. Ismay—two gods in 
frock-coats who controlled destinies and who were proud 
to know the old clipper-ship owner. 

“Steam ... always steam!” grunted old Masters. 
“Seems only yesterday that the White Star Line meant 
the sweetest ships a man could wish to see. I saw the 
Red Jacket coming up-river when she first came over from 
New York. Over four hundred she’d logged one day. 
‘Now what have they got? Steamers that shove their 
noses into the wind and into the face of Providence. But 
they have to carry sail, too, by God. ‘They know their 
engines may fail *em. Do you bet, boy?” 

“No, sir,” said Tom, startled. 

“Reprehensible practice—but everyone had a bit on 
when the tea clippers were due home. Every little 
tuppenny-halfpenny clerk and the office boy backed his fa- 
vourite then, for the honour of his house flag. Nothing 
else in the papers. The Times was a paper fit to read 
then. England lives by her ships. We'd starve in a 
week without ’em.” 

Later, over his dry sherry from Jerez, he talked of 
great names of ships and skippers. He told of the never- 
to-be-forgotten day when the Marco Polo, skippered by 
Bully Forbes, was hauled into Salthouse Dock less than 
six months from the date of her departure for Australia. 
“A great lump of a ship to look at, but Lord, how she 
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went through the water! Bully Forbes and James Baines 
were the proudest men in Liverpool that day. But that’s 
more than twenty years ago, and now it’s two years since 
Forbes died a pauper. You must go and see his tomb in 
Smithdown Road Cemetery, boy. ‘Master of the Marco 
Polo’ they’ve put on it. A man can’t want a finer epitaph 
than that, eh? But heathen, of course, very heathen... 
they ought to have put something from God’s Word 
. . » ‘Master of the Marco Polo’ . . . I daresay the Lord 
loves a good ship and won’t mind. ‘Those were ships, 
those Black Ballers. ... Poor old James Baines... . 
You know the song, of course?” 


“Who stole my boots? 
That dirty Blackball sailor! 
Who sto-o-ole my b-oo-oots? 
Ah-ha!” 


sang Tom. 

“Who sto-o-ole my boots?” hummed the old man de- 
lightedly. And then again, sadly, “Poor old Baines.” 
He stared in front of him unseeingly for a short space, 
and Tom watched his fine, hard old face, so clear, so 
full of bone, unlike most people’s faces, which were 
squashy and vague. ‘The keen old eyes suddenly focussed 
again, and on Tom. 

“Your left hand don’t look much good. Go to the best 
surgeon there is. My expense. Can’t have a skipper 
with a game fin.” 

And that was how Tom heard he had been promoted. 

Later the old man spoke about John. “A fine boy. 
I was too hard on him. Damn nearly killed him. His 
mother’s never forgiven me. But in my young day we 
weren’t made of glass.” 

“John’s not made of glass, sir. You would have been 
proud of him if you could have seen him on board the 
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Berinthia. He never gave the skipper the satisfaction 
of getting a squeal out of him. John cares for other 
things, that’s all.” 

“Damnation—Lord forgive me for this profanity— 
don’t I know he does. Writing, painting, play-acting, 
God knows what. Fit for women or foreigners.” 

“John works hard, sir.” 

“He does. If he didn’t he could get out. He’s got a 
good head on him, has Master John, for all his affecta- 
tions. He’s all right for the shore end of the business. 
He’ll have to take a partner, though, when I’m gone. 
Someone who’s a sailorman, as I was myself.” And old 
Masters looked at Tom with that careful eye again. 
“Well, well, one step at a time. Master of a crack vessel 
—how old are you, boy?” 

“Twenty-seven, sir.” 

“I believe in young blood. Carry on, always carry on, 
but don’t carry away, eh?” 

Tom walked on air through the Liverpool streets after 
that conversation. He was sustained by this inner glow 
even during a dreary period when his arm was re-broken 
and re-set by a great Liverpool surgeon. He wrote to 
Jennifer, a little note that he felt was stiff and stupid. 
“PS. Please give my love to Anna and Jack,” was as 
intimate a sentence as he compassed. She too, wrote 
briefly, but with telling little turns of phrase that brought 
Paradise vividly before him. She ended, “PS. Anna and 
Jack send their love.” 

It would be some months before his arm was restored 
to its full strength and the news from Falmouth told 
that the case of the Happy Return very much resembled 
his own. Delays and greater difficulties than had been 
anticipated were likely to keep her at Falmouth for some 
time yet. Old Masters fumed—but was very generous 
to Tom, providing him with funds and telling him to 
have a good time in London and then return to Falmouth 
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to keep an eye on the progress of the Happy Return. 
John, in London, at his mother’s house in Holland Park, 
gave Tom a good time. They went to theatres and music- 
halls and the Polytechnic—which bored John—and they 
went to Cremorne, and once John insisted on dragging 
Tom to a dance, which bored Tom. 

But he was interested in this strange new London, this 
sleek, rich side to life that he had never met, and he 
loved the theaters—especially a performance of “Mac- 
beth,” which excited him profoundly—and he loved John’s 
mother, though she embarrassed him by weeping a little 
on his shoulder and calling him John’s saviour. He 
found that he and John had grown away from each other 
in many things. Luxury had caught hold of John in a 
way that Tom knew it never could of himself. Once John 
teased him about the lady at Paradise, but saw from 
Tom’s lowering brow and short reply that the joke did 
not please. He found that neither he nor John knew 
quite as much about men and things as in the old days 
on the Yarra-Yarra, and that what they did know did not 
always agree, but that on the whole he would rather be 
with John than with anyone in the world, except Jennifer. 

Except Jennifer. In London she came before him more 
insistently than in Liverpool. Here she had no rival such 
as filled his mind at Liverpool. And, as the days passed, 
he found himself playing more and more with the thought 
that after all the position of master of a crack ship was 
as fine a position as any in the world. ... He was no 
longer a penniless mate with no prospects, but a man equal 
to anyone short of a king. A king? Why—master of a 
ship was the nearest thing to God Almighty this world 
afforded! Even Jennifer would be impressed by him 
when she saw him on his own quarter deck . . . even 
Miss Constantine of Paradise... . And then he would 
take out the splendid top hat John had bought for him 
and that he would have often to wear when he was a full- 
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blown skipper. It filled him with awe, he was terrified 
of brushing it the wrong way. It was to him the shining 
symbol of his triumph. He would show the top hat to 
Jennifer. And then at the thought of a top hat at Para- 
dise he had to laugh. But the top hat loomed large in 
his consciousness, he felt he could do poojah to it in slavish 
superstition. John wore his top hat with such ease! 
Could he ever do that? And it crossed his mind with a 
little pang how his mother would have loved to know he 
had risen so high as to be forced to have a top hat! His 
father would only have growled that he was aping the 
gentry, but his mother would have been so proud! What 
did top hats really mean to Jennifer? He asked her in 
a letter. He was writing much more easily now. It was 
almost as though they were talking together. She wrote 
back: “The question is, what do top hats really mean 
to you? Make very sure they do mean something, and 
that you won’t want to throw yours away for a mess of 
pottage in a South Sea Island.” 

And Tom considered gravely. Was he growing old, 
and flat and stale, that he could contemplate life with 
a top hat? He realised, with a shock of surprise, that 
he’d had no moment since he came to himself in the big 
bed at Paradise. No moment of either kind... and 
that he’d never felt the loss.. What had filled him so 
completely that he had been happy without? He saw 
that it was Jennifer. Promotion, success, sight of ships 
in plenty, he’d had all these often before. It was Jennifer. 

As the realisation broke upon him he did not know 
whether the hated or loved her for it. He couldn’t bear 
to give up his wonderful life, he couldn’t bear not 
want his flashes, still less would he be able to bear wanting 
them and not being free, because of responsibilities, to 
give way to them. And if the flashes did return and he 
resisted them, would he not hate her? For he did not 
delude himself with the idea that with Jennifer he would 
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find that compensation for his moments of danger which 
he found with other women. Physical desire was such a 
small part of what he felt for her that though passion 
might be a sweeter thing than ever before, .the wild flash 
might have gone out of it. . . . This tide of desire rising 
within him was not a demand for physical easing nor a 
clamour for one wild moment of pleasure, it was a per- 
sistence of far other longings. And still he felt that if 
he gave way to this persistence he would betray something 
that had always, without his ever having formulated it 
to himself, been a thing to which he had clung—the lord- 
ship of himself which casual intercourse had never chal- 
lenged. 

Marriage—here away from her he faced the word. At 
first it had been so easy to avoid—a penniless ship’s officer 
could not aspire to Miss Constantine of Paradise. That 
simplified matters enormously. But now he was to be 
master of a clipper ship and perhaps partner in the firm 
of Masters and Masters. And this queer, tormenting 
emotion, or rather series of emotions, that varied so even 
from day to day, that sometimes he felt it was a mere 
nothing after all, and sometimes thought it must over- 
power him, was, he supposed, what was called being in 
love—phrase made hateful by so much glib use. 

He had never wanted this thing to happen to him, 
had never believed in its reality, had never even given 
any but a casual passing glimpse at it, and now, here 
it was... . He had fought it, had often felt he disliked 
her because of his fear. It had needed Liverpool and 
London to show him that his need of her was stronger 
than his fear. 

He realised it one day, for no apparent reason, as he 
was walking down the stairs of the house in Holland 
Park; the fanlight over the door, with the number of the 
house reversed on the glass, became part of his conscious- 
ness. He stood still for a moment shaken by the knowl- 
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edge. Then a sense of exhilaration took hold of him. 
He announced to Mrs. Masters that he had taken as long 
a holiday as he ought, and that he must return to Fal- 
mouth. He was quite well now, he said, in answer to 
her anxious flutterings, and indeed he felt it. He was 
actually aware of his eyes shining and his step being 
springy, and his head upright as not for long past; new 
life flowed through his veins. He packed his top hat with 
especial care in the new leather case which by its shape 
so shamelessly announced that its owner was a man high 
enough in the world to need a top hat. 


III 


Back in the grey, rainy Falmouth bay, and in his 
rooms that hung over the water, with their view of clus- 
tered shipping, Tom dallied with the thought of going 
over to see Jennifer; putting it off from day to day with 
a sort of luxurious procrastination, till suddenly he knew 
he must go, and then he could hardly start soon enough. 
Everything seemed to conspire to delay him unduly; a 
stirrup-leather broke and had to be mended; the horse was 
not the one he had usually had, but a much slower beast. 
Fool that I am, thought Tom as he rode along through the 
perpetual silvery curtains of the rain, she may have died 
since yesterday ...why didn’t I go yesterday. Or 
something may have happened to her the day before and 
I not heard it yet. Perhaps she’s just promised to marry 
somebody ... anything may have happened. Why didn’t 
I write her better letters? What can she have thought of 
me? Fool, fool, that I am, not to have gone at once. 

And this frantic idea, that she might have died while 
he delayed, took such hold of him that his first anxious 
glance was to see whether the blinds were down in the 
grey mullioned windows of the house. They were, and 
he felt a clutching at his heart before he told himself 
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angrily that in these early winter evenings everyone drew 
their curtains. He hurried up the path and pushed the 
heavy oak door open without knocking. The hall was in 
darkness and the only noise that broke the silence was 
the loud ticking of the grandfather clock by the stairs. 
A light shone out from the open door of the parlour, and 
Tom went towards it, his feet making no sound on the 
drugget-covered carpet. He pushed the door wider open. 

She was sitting by the fire, her hands, her fine long 
hands, restfully folded in her lap. A book lay on the 
table beside her, but she was staring into the fire. He 
could see her grave, composed face, a little thinner, surely? 
and the candle light shone on the glossy curve of her head, 
and the folds of her dark red dress. 

In the revulsion of relief that shook him he stayed still. 
(Of course she was there, alive and well! Life couldn’t 
have played such a brutal trick as to harm her. 

Although he had made no sound she turned her head. 
She made a soft little sound and her hands flew up from 
her lap like startled birds. But there seemed nothing 
startled about her otherwise, only a flash of welcome that 
came out from her while she stayed still. Tom went 
quickly across the room and fell on his knees beside her 
with his arms round her waist and his head pressed in 
her lap. 

Everything he had meant to say, his casually friendly 
greeting, so nicely thought out, all had gone. His feel- 
ing that Miss Constantine of Paradise could not be for 
him, his passionate instinct never to let a woman gain 
any hold on him, both were forgotten. 

And when he lifted his head and saw her shining eyes, 
her dear face, plain to him no longer, with its warm brown 
warmer still with the colour her eager blood had brought 
to it, he knew nothing except that in another moment his 
mouth was going to touch hers. For the first time in his 
life he had come home. 
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XIV 


“And we won’t deserve it, either of us,” said Jennifer 
a few days later. “You certainly don’t, from some of 
the things you’ve told me about yourself. And I don’t 
either. Nasty old spinster—you realise ’'m a month 
older than you in actual time and thousands of years in 
myself?—who has just spent her time nursing a grievance 
on a mudheap. No, not even for you will I call Paradise 
a mudheap. I take that back, but I don’t deserve this, 
all the same. Do you realise that I deliberately tried to 
make you fall in love with me? Tom, don’t let it make 
you vain—though of course all men are vain, as Vassie 
always says—but I always wanted you. I didn’t know 
it quite at once, but I soon did. Do you think it’s having 
lived on a farm, with animals who always show their 
likes and dislikes so plainly, that’s made me grow so 
unwomanly?” 

“It’s very womanly to know what you want and try 
to get it,” said Tom. “The rest is just stuff you learn, 
but it isn’t true. Savages in the South Seas would 
have taught you just the same lesson as your farm 
animals.” 

“Of course I was too young to know what she meant, 
but I always remember something my grandmother said 
to me here a few days before she died. She was already 
ill then, and she took a little more notice of me than she 
generally did. She said, ‘When you grow up, Jennifer, 
you will know what it was that your father and mother 
did which will always spoil your life. They behaved 
like animals, and what you have got to remember is that 
we share the lowest side of life with the animals.’ When 
I was able to understand I was furious because my father’s 
letters weren’t like that... you'll see them now, Tom. 
You'll never write letters to touch them! But now I think 
she was even more wrong than I thought then. Don’t 
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you think the truth really is that the animals share the 
best with us?” 

Tom looked at her, standing there in the sheltered gar-, 
den, where the roses still hung wet fragrant heads that 
sparkled in the pale November sunshine, and a rush of 
protective tenderness filled his heart. She looked so con- 
fident in the innocence and ignorance of her first passion, 
so convinced that love must be beautiful. 

And though he could not so betray himself as to wish 
undone his brief embraces with women in the past, he 
found himself wishing he could have met her with a fresh- 
ness worthy of her own. But he thought more, and not 
less, tenderly of all the women he had known, because of 
her. 

“There’s something in a poem of Walt Whitman’s,” 
said Tom, “which describes exactly what I’ve sometimes 
felt, especially after meeting a gang of shoresharks. It 
goes like this—‘T think I could turn and live with the 
animals, they are so placid and self-contained, I stand and 
took at them long and long. They do not lie awake in’ 
the dark and weep for their sins’-—I think I’ve left a line 
out there—They do not make me sick discussing their 
duty to God, not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
with the mania of owning things, not one is respectable or 
unhappy over the whole earth?” 

Jennifer’s eyes crinkled up with pleasure. “That’s 
lovely—I thought Walt Whitman was supposed to be so 
awful.” 

“You'll love him. John gave me his poems on board 
the Berinthia and I used to learn them by heart and re- 
peat them over to myself at the wheel. There’s no one 
you can get drunk on like Whitman, not even Swinburne. 
He’s artificial compared with Whitman.” 

They had turned and were walking down to where a 
sea-wall of granite, with a seat upon it, surrounded by 
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fuchsias, looked out over one of the many tidal creeks 
that ran in amongst the yellow oak woods. 

“Tell me some more Whitman,” demanded Jennifer, 
after they had kissed. 

“I can only remember odd bits here and there. But 
he’s such a man. Nobody’s ever written as he has about 
ships. ‘O the black ships! O the fierce ships! O the 
beautiful sharp-bowed steamships and sailships?” Tom 
broke off to laugh. “That steamship that hit us ‘was a 
bit too sharp-bowed! But isn’t that splendid? The 
black ships, the fierce ships... .” 

“Fierce ships indeed,” said Jennifer in a low voice. 
“Oh, can’t you let me be happy for a little while? Don’t 
I know that the sea will take you away from me?” 

It’s come, thought Tom. Aloud he said—“I can’t live 
on you, and the sea’s my only trade.” 

“You know it’s not because of that. You’d have to go 
anyway.” 

There was a little silence, while Tom felt for what he 
wanted to say. 

“D’you remember the day I told you a little of what 
I’d done and where I’d been? Well, there was something 
I wanted to tell you then, but I couldn’t manage it. I 
could only tell you the dull outside things. But I did just 
try to explain that I was under a sort of—I don’t know 
what to call it—I won’t call it a curse when it gives me 
what it does 2 

“A spell?” said Jennifer in a low voice. 

“It’s more a—a possession. That is the word I want. 
That I get all stale, no good for anything, sick of myself 
and life, if I can’t get—Oh, Lord, here I am hung up 
for a word again... .” 

“Excitement?” 

“No, at least a very special sort of form of it. It’s 
like flashes—that’s the best description I can give. Any 
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moment of uncertainty, that you don’t know how it’s 
going to end. It began with pretending things to myself 
when I was a little boy. There was a railway line near 
us in Lancashire, when we worked at the mills f 

He felt her hand come over his with a swift pressure, 
and knew it was for pity of the little drudge he had been. 
He laid her hand against his cheek before he went on. 

“I used to go there on our rare days off and wait by 
the bend in the line where I could see the express coming 


roaring round at me, with sparks and black smoke flying ~ 


out of its tall funnel. And for a moment, though of course 
I knew it wouldn’t really, it looked as if the express was 
coming straight at me and would crush me. I loved that 
moment. And on the ship going out to Australia things 
happened that I could pretend to myself about in the 
same way. ‘There was nothing like that at the diggings, 
and I was dull and miserable. Then I went to sea. And 
the funny thing was that I suddenly found I was afraid— 
it must have been those dead dull years at the diggings. 
They’d got me all wrong. I was afraid of going aloft. 
I ate my heart out in shame. Then one night something 
happened—nothing much, just something I was able to 
do in a squall, and I jumped to doit. And I got a won- 
derful moment, and after it was all over I found I was 
all right. I wasn’t ever afraid again. But I did get flat 
and miserable if I went too long without my thrill, or 
whatever you choose to call it. It’s a sort of—a sort of 
on the edge feeling, if you know what I mean. And 
later: ie 

He stopped. ‘There were things he supposed he mustn’t 
tell her, things one didn’t say to the sort of women one 
married. Men always talked as though that were a 
special kind of woman, and he supposed they must be 
right, though he felt he could say anything to Jennifer 
far more easily even than to John. 

“Afterwards?” prompted Jennifer. 


a: 
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“I found something that gave me the same sort of 
illusion, just for a moment.” 

“What thing?” 

“You wouldn’t understand,” said Tom. 

“You mean women, don’t you?” 

And at that moment Tom knew he loved her for the 
utter gentleness of her voice. He felt tears burn in his 
eyes as he looked at her. She was looking at him with 
gentle eyes, and he thought of his first impression of her, 
of how he had thought her eyes and her voice matched. 

“My dear, you don’t think I imagined you had never 
. . . loved anyone,” she said. 

“I never have. Oh, I know fellows always say that to 
the women they want to marry. But it’s the truth all 
the same. There was never anything of that sort about 

it. It was all just in passing. It was just for that one 
instant. I can’t tell you more clearly. Do you hate me 
for it?” 

“For those women? Jealous of them? Oh, no. 
There’s nothing they gave youl can’t. But the other mo- 
ments, those thrills—I’m frightened and jealous too——” 

But Tom, seeing her suddenly wet eyes, feeling the 
soft abandonment of her body to his arms, said with con- 
viction: “You needn’t be, Jennifer; you need never be 
afraid of anything.” 

They stayed cheek against cheek, looking out over the 
grey water. ‘Then Jennifer said: 

“I suppose we still have all sorts of things to learn about 

each other, and we shan’t like some of them.” 

“J shall like everything about you,” lied Tom, who 
knew she was right. 

“No you won't.” 

“What shan’t I?” 

“Qh—my arms, for instance,” said she, with a quick 
change to a lighter tone. 

“What’s wrong with them:” 
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“T’ll whisper.” 

And he saw, that though she laughed, she was blushing 
brightly. 

She bent to his ear, but only succeeded in tickling him, 
so that he insisted on her saying whatever it was that had 
to be said aloud. “Well—if you will have it—my arms 
are furry. When I’m in London and have to wear real 
evening dress, I brush them round each way like a top 
hat before I go out!” 

But Tom did not pay due attention to the news. “Top 
hat! Id forgotten all about my top hat! I meant to 
bring it over to show you!” 

“Tom,” she whispered suddenly, “don’t get too—too 
top-hatty, will you? It’s the you that’s different I love.” 


XV, 


There was much top-hattiness in the time that followed. 
Tom felt himself growing restless and miserable. First 
there was church, to which he had to go on Sunday with 
Jennifer. It was not, he told himself, that he was irre- 
ligious, but that he hated this sort of thing—everyone look- 
ing and nudging, the vicar and his wife, who had spent 
years disapproving of Jennifer, calling on her, many neigh- 
bours following suit, so that Tom stayed as much as pos- 
sible at Falmouth. “I hate being on show,” he grumbled, 
and refused to go to church again. He had loved the 
psalms, and the curious fusty smell of the church, and 
the narrow little windows with the coloured glass, but he 
did not love the sensation of having been caught by all 
these things. Old Masters wrote him that he would come 
and see his wife for himself, and sent him a cheque for 
fifty pounds as a wedding present. “And if you can’t 
spend it I do not doubt that the lady can,” wrote old 
Masters. He added—“John has told me of her. She 
must be a fine woman. I have never heard him speak 
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so respectfully.” Tom was pleased, but Jennifer turned 
up her nose. “Respectfully, indeed! As though I were 
his grandmother!” 

Meanwhile, arrangements went forward, and Tom hated 
“arrangements” more than anything in the world. A cer- 
tain amount were doubtless unavoidable, but they should 
have been carried out as secretively as possible. What he 
had loved had been the way in which it had seemed as 
though he and Jennifer were enclosed together in a magic 
sphere, with no one else within its globe, only vague 
Vassies wandering without its circumference. The crystal 
of this sphere seemed shattered, and Tom had moods of 
black depression. 

He had to be alone with Jennifer to win back his sense 

-of happiness. Once he wrote her from Falmouth: 
“Don’t turn me into a husband. I want to be myself 
and your lover. Don’t make a householder and a hus- 
band of me.” And she wrote back: “My dear, I know 
it’s all hateful, but after all we’re the same. Other things 
and people are outside if you don’t let them come in.” 

At first he thought, She doesn’t mind like I do—and 
marvelled at the insensitiveness of even the most wonder- 
ful of women. Later on, thinking it over, he wondered 
whether it were not that she was more complete than he, 
as well as having the greater serenity of the female. He 
had always been so dependent on the circumstances of 
his life, though so independent of any other human being. 
All his life he had been so intent on getting away, first 
from land life, and since from sameness, that it never 
occurred to him that any “real person,” as he instinctively 
phrased it to himself, could feel otherwise. People like 
his mother and Uncle Rory, who had sensitiveness and 

‘imagination, had been trapped by circumstance, but they 

had always wanted other things, the one unconsciously, 

‘the other knowingly. People like his father and young 

Reuben, like the Tandys, and the gold diggers, and busi- 
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ness people on land, acquiesced willingly in their doom, 
without minding it. 

For himself the sea had stood for the way of escape— 
but Jennifer, he was beginning to realise, needed no es- 
cape. With a great price had he purchased his freedom, 
but she was born free. She was the quiet core at the 
heart of the cyclone, hung with beauty of leaf and wing. 
In that quietness of hers he tried to live now, seeking to 
forget the fret of outer life. 

Old Masters and John and his mother all came down 
for the wedding, and Tom wore his top hat. It was a 
mild December, on the day itself and for a week after- 
wards, there was a pale shining from a clear sky, almost as 
though spring were already approaching. Tom got 
through the last few days somehow, but they were more 
hateful than anything had been up till then. The worst 
thing of all was that he almost hated old Mr. Masters for 
his kindness, for the insistence he placed, especially to 
Jennifer’s relations, on Tom’s excellent prospects. 

Old Masters gave a dinner the night before the wedding 
at his hotel, a dinner to which the most rigid of the Con- 
stantine relations were bidden. If it hadn’t been for 
John, for the knowledge that John knew and understood, 
the whole thing would have been even more awful than 
it was. ‘Tom’s own secret knowledge of ingratitude made 
him, he knew, a little noisy in his thanks and protesta- 
tions. I am being hateful, he thought. Jennifer would 
be ashamed of me. I am being what father would have 
called “jumped up.” He wished passionately he could 
be at sea and away from all this. Then he met John’s 
affectionate and amused eye, and John winked slightly at 
him, and Tom felt better. 

And the next day, as he waited at the chancel steps 
for Jennifer, suddenly all unworthy thoughts fell away 
from him. She was coming up the nave in the white 
fluted and ruffled gown, relations had insisted on so much 
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compliance with convention, but she had refused to wear 
a veil “like a girl of eighteen.” 

Only a small white bonnet hid her sleek dark hair. 
She came with her head held high, instead of bent in the 
usual fashion of brides, and he loved her for that and all 
that it implied. And suddenly, as he watched that beau- 
- tiful approach, he knew what it was of which she had al- 
ways reminded him, so that often and often he had tor- 
mented himself trying to remember, wondering which 
woman of his acquaintance it was she so resembled. She 
was, with that lift of head and bosom, with her white 
dress that flowed away behind her, while it clung against 
her body in front, like a figurehead, like the memory of 
that astounding vision that had first swum into his mind 
in London River when he was a little boy. 

At once all those women to whose measure he had 
tried to fit her slid away, and he felt his heart beginning 
to thump as it had thumped that day at the docks. 

Jennifer, who so hated all to do with the sea, partook 
after all of the nature of a ship. She was the warm, 
living translation of the sailor’s thought of home; the 
lift of her breast, the upward tilt of head and throat, the 
urgency of her whole body that seemed to part the air be- 
fore her as a swimmer parts the sea, all these things struck 
at his heart. 


XVI 


_ The crystal sphere was around them once more, holding 

their life serenely in its clear thin globe. The relations 
went thankfully back to their own homes, Vassie took up 
her abode in one of the Paradise cottages, and for the 
first time in his life Tom found himself living day by 
day in the same house as a woman. He knew that he 
had feared it, even when he admitted that his need of 
Jennifer was greater than his fear. Now he found himself 
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in a place of enchantment which he felt he had done 
nothing to deserve. She spoilt him, and he loved it. 
Yet she seemed to him, for the first time, to be young as 
he was, in some ways even younger. Their eyes would 
meet sometimes with the delicious secret of lovers shining 
from each to each, and the colour would rise a little in 
her cheeks. At all sorts of unexpected and even absurd 
times this would happen, and Tom would think—This 
is love. This is what people write about. It’s not a bit 
like the things they write, because it’s funny and ridicu- 
lous, but it’s a damn sight better. Love was a living 
thing between them. 

As spring drew on he seemed to forget the sea. The 
land itself, as though in league with the woman, took a 
hold on him as none had ever done. He wondered 
whether it were the blood of his grandfather stirring in 
his veins like an awakened memory, so strong was the 
charm of this pale country of the spring. The drifts of 
elms—untrousered, but by now recognisable to him—that 
stood in the deep folds of the valleys were as yet hardly 
tufted with buds, so that only a faint mist of tender green 
blurred the wine-colour of their massed twigs, but the 
leaves of the lopped and twisted elders showed already a 
verdure as pure as that of young vines. In the hedge- 
rows primroses were as cool and pale as glimpses of young 
moons, and the stronger gold of catkins hung from the 
elders. In the coppice the bluebells lay like a pool. Each 
day in the warm soft air more and more of leaf and petal 
appeared, and Tom was aware of this living unfolding 
going on all around him. And it seemed to be endowed 
with a special significance, because almost at once Jennifer 
found she might hope for a child. Tom resented this at 
first, the intrusion of something stronger than themselves 
had come too soon, but Jennifer showed him so clearly 
that she was not one of those women who withdraw as _ 
though into an inner place from which the lover is shut — 
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out, that he soon found he, too, was able to take the thing 
as naturally as she. The crystal walls were misted and 
wavering for a moment, but soon their bright round was 
clear and glassy once more. 

Tom went once to London to meet old Masters, but 
Jennifer would not go with him, and he was glad. It 
would have shattered the completeness of her if they had 
to start again with such a different background, and Jenni- 
fer was to him the country, not a good time in London. 
Besides, he found himself anticipating his home-coming 
like a schoolboy. He had news for her that she would 
think good, though he was not so sure of its goodness for 
himself. Old Masters told him he could take a voyage 
off, and that would carry him over till the birth of the 
child. It had not been till old Masters told him that he 
knew he had begun to hanker for his sea life, just a 
aittlese. 2), 

He helped Jennifer with the business side of the estate, 
and he spent his money on her in royal sailor fashion; 
she laughed and cried over the presents he brought her 
from London—but he knew that he needed his own quar- 
ter deck beneath his feet. Master of a fine vessel, he 
could come home as a king, not only as a lover. But he 
knew by the joy in her face that the news of his voyage 
off was the finest gift he could have brought her. 


XVII 


It was as though they both knew that whatever life 
might hold for them it could never hold anything better 
than these months that they had been given. 

“They are my present to you,” said Jennifer, waiving 
aside old Masters and his part in the affair; and she made 
those months her gift to Tom. She was his companion. 
on long walks and the books they read, and the business 
and the pleasure of daily life, and she hardly ever men- 
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tioned. the third person who was to intrude upon their 
life together. 

Her health was magnificent and it never occurred to 
Tom that in her desire to go everywhere with him she 
might be taxing it too heavily. He forgot for a long time 
the coming of the baby—not that he any longer disliked 
the idea, but Jennifer, as human being to his human be- 
ing, absorbed him entirely. She was a shocking hand 
with a needle, so he never saw her traditionally employed 
upon the making of little garments, and the human Jenni- 
fer was that other half of himself which he, who had al- 
ways felt so complete and self-sufficient, had never known 
he needed. 

In the plush coat he had brought her from London— 
he would not buy her real sealskin because of the seals at 
the Chinchas—but even the plush was far too hot and 
tiring to walk in—Jennifer went with him about the 
country-side until the grey warmth of the weather enabled 
her to lay the coat by against next winter. Tom loved 
to see her in the sleek, glossy material that was so like 
her hair, and would pass his hands down its smooth flanks 
when she was encased in it. 

“You can’t really hate the sea,” he said. “It’s like 
being married to a seal-woman when you wear this coat.” 

“T don’t hate the sea,” she assured him. “After all, it 
brought you to me. .. . Look, Tom, there are the first 
blades of our wheat coming up. Aren’t they lovely—ike 
tiny thin green flames.” 

“You are a seal-woman,” Tom persisted. “That’s why 
you have fur on your arms—it’s the remains of your own 
original fur coat.” 

“And the rest, I suppose, has gone to make your top- 
hat? We’re terribly sleek people, Tom, what with my 
arms and your hat and now this coat. I do hope it doesn’t 
mean we're sleek in ourselves! Wouldn’t that be hor- 
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tible!—You’re not sleek because you’re full of precipices 
and edges but I sometimes think I must be horribly 
smooth.” 

“You’re smooth, like a wave is smooth,” said Tom. 
“Tt’s a smoothness full of life, not a nasty fat smoothness. 
You adapt yourself all round the rock—that’s me! I 
hope you recognise me as a rock! ... And yet you're 
much stronger than any rock could ever be.” He spoke 
lightly, but suddenly realised that there might be a deeper 
truth than he suspected in what he was saying and for a 
moment felt something of the old fear of all she stood for 
—the resistless and relentless feminine. Unconscious of 
what was passing through his mind she rubbed her cheek 
suddenly against his rough coat. 

“Let’s hope I shan’t wear you away,” she said. “Come 
and see the new lambs with me. They’ve got to have 
their tails cut next week, but I want you to see them 
first.” 

They went out together, and Tom always remembered 
it was the last time she wore the black plush coat. It 
was a warm day so that she opened it and he thought 
how white her throat—that he had always thought of as 
brown—looked between the two upstanding wings of the 
turned-back collar. 

It was a morning of muffled sunlight and a faint shining 
almost more to be imagined than seen lived behind the 
pearly greyness. The whole world was very fair in hue. 
Grey tree-trunks, pinkish masses of twigs misted with a 
tender green, broad acres where the crumbling earth was 
a light wine colour. Even the cloud shadows were so 
delicate that they seemed hardly to be breathed on the 
ground. In the copse little flames illumined the larches 
and the chestnut buds were brown and oozy with young 
life. 

They crossed the edge of the wood where the fragile 
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spirals of the tightly-rolled ash leaves rustled beneath their 
feet, and came out on to a field that swelled to meet the 
ravelled fringes of the sky. 

At the crest of the curve the sheep hurdles stood in a 
line of greyish green, the colour of shoal water, Tom 
thought. He and Jennifer reached the hurdles and stood 
looking over, their arms along the springy edge. 

Within, the sheep were gathered, none taking any notice 
of her neighbour, a mass of isolated semi-intelligences, 
each intent on her own business. A very little tufted 
herbage remained to the ground, for the sheep had cleaned 
it well, but the scatter of mangolds made pearly blots 
about the soil, and the sheep moved their soft black noses 
over them in a questing sort of way, then tore at the suc- 
culent whiteness with their strong teeth. 

The lambs, all darker in their youthful downy duski- 
ness than their mothers, lay about with far more grace, 
their heads up-reared a little sideways on soft crinkly 
necks. Only here and there one stood and gazed about 
it, or advanced with timid curiosity on stout black- 
stockinged legs that tapered to ridiculous little pegs of 
hoofs. One lamb advanced slowly towards Tom until, 
at a slight movement he made, it sprang away, all of 
its four long legs stiff and straight with fear. 

“Aren’t they darlings?” said Jennifer with a warm soft 
note in her voice. “Aren’t they—aren’t they lambs!” 
And then she laughed and the sleek black coat brushed 
up against Tom and he stroked it and forgot his mo- 
mentary feeling of aversion. 

“Funny little beggars!” he said. “Look at that one 
that wants its dinner!” 

They watched, as a lamb which had decided it wanted 
its mother, rushed hither and thither trying to snatch 
nourishment from various sheep it met, who butted it 
away with indignant heads. At last it found its own 
mother and drove violently at her soft flank, thrusting its 
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solid little woolly head beneath her. Down on its knees it 
fell, hindquarters still upreared and round pendant tail 
wagging with pleasure while the sheep planted her feet 
firmly against the onslaught. Suddenly the lamb took it 
into its head that the taste would be better from the other 
side and, heaving itself up, it tore round its mother, fell 
on its knees once more and repeated the process that 
nearly sent the old sheep off her legs. This was too much 
for her long-tried patience and she walked off, leaving her 
offspring on its knees with its surprised black nose in the 
air. 

Jennifer laughed—her low, soft tender laugh—but for 
the first time it seemed as though she were laughing to 
herself. 

“The darling!” she said. “Oh, the darling! Look at 
them all, Tom—how they change their little minds in the 
fraction of a minute! They do one thing one moment 
and another the next. Look at that one now—it’s nibbled 
a tuft of grass and fallen asleep. It’s forgotten all about 
its mother leaving it—mustn’t it be lovely to forget as 
quickly as that? Look, there’s the little one that was so 
ill—Vassie had it in her kitchen for days after it was born 
—and doesn’t it look splendid now?” 

The smallest lamb was tip-toeing softly towards them, 
every now and then stopping to wrinkle its nose timidly. 

Tom watched as Jennifer pulled open a hurdle and, 
passing within, dropped.on one knee and began to blandish 
the lamb, whose foggy little mind still remembered pleas- 
ant human caresses, but whose every instinct was warning 
it against humanity. 

Tom stood very still while Jennifer coaxed the lamb 
nearer and nearer, so that suddenly she was able to pick 
it up and hold it in her arms. She rose and came towards 
him, the lamb’s black face snuggling beneath her chin. 
It had lost all its fear and stayed placidly in her arms, 
its four large legs hanging limply down and its nose 
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nuzzling at her neck. She seemed to forget Tom in the 
charm of the moment and stood looking down at her little 
burden, her strong hands clasped about its dusky woolly 
body, her eyes hidden by her drooping lashes. She looked 
entirely a mother in that moment, and for the first time 
Tom felt a little pang that was not jealousy of her or of 
the child, but that was jealousy of life, plucking at his 
heart. 

Jennifer, laughing and unselfconscious, put the lamb 
down again and came to join him, and for a moment more 
they stood watching while the sheep tore at the mangolds 
and the lambs fulfilled all their sudden little impulses— 
rushed at their mothers, nibbled little tufts of grass, fell 
into short sleeps that passed into waking the next moment. 

“Good Lord!” said Tom. “And we can stand here 
looking at them, and we’re going to turn them into mut- 
ton!” And vaguely there stirred in his memory that 
long-ago day aboard the Mary Prosper when he had 
sickened at the sheep killing. 

“They’re happy enough now,” said Jennifer placidly, 
“though in a week’s time they won’t be feeling so gay, poor 
little things. ‘Their tails are going to be cut off then. 
It’s a pity, isn’t it? They look so sweet with their tails 
hanging down, looking like over-grown catkins.” 

But it was to Tom more than a pity. It was part of 
what was wrong with the world that these innocent, timid, 
happy little creatures must know in a week’s time their 
first taste of pain and that soon after that life itself would 
be over for most of them. To Jennifer, he felt, with her 
feminine, practical sense, it was all part of the natural 
order of things, and that was one of the differences, he 
supposed, between men and women. Women didn’t kick 
against the pricks like men did—they accepted things. 
The pain of the universe didn’t seem to weigh upon them 
as it did upon men—but then, with a sudden pang of 
compunction, he thought if they weren’t like that probably 
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they couldn’t face having babies. And there came into 
his mind a dread of the ordeal that was in front of Jenni- 
fer which she seemed so gaily to ignore. 


XVIIT 


Perhaps the walk to the sheepfold had overtired her, 
but for some time afterwards Jennifer did not seem so 
well, and Tom, who always began to fret, although he 
would not admit it to himself, for the sea, unless he exer- 
cised till he was tired, had to take his walks alone. And 
he found that his steps always took him towards the 
cliffs and the seashore. He would spend an hour at a 
time lying perfectly still behind a rock watching the birds 
or gazing out to sea through his glasses at the sails that 
flecked the surface. Sometimes he could swear he recog- 
nised some well-known clipper sailing up Channel from 
the East or the Colonies. Once he was sure he recognised 
the William Harper with her three skysail yards and long 
jib-boom. He put down his glass and felt his heart 
thudding against his breast. I must not do this, he told 
himself in a moment of panic. 

After that he took to studying the birds with the same 
passionate insistence he had given to the shipping. The 
garden was full of birds, though the starlings had some 
time ago attained their glossy spring coats and flown off 
to their summer homes in the north; but the house mar- 
tins, back from their winter sojourn in the south, began to 
be busy at the eaves. The thrushes, or grey birds, as Jen- 
nifer called them in the Cornish fashion, were hopping 
about the lawn, looking for worms to feed the early nes- 
tlings. But Tom loved watching the sea birds best of all, 
and so again he was drawn towards the cliffs and the 
deep sandy coves. Once he saw a rare chough with its 
scarlet beak and claws showing up so vividly against its 
sleek black plumage. And he remembered how Jennifer 
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had told him that the chough was the soul of King Arthur 
visiting Cornwall once again. He watched the gannets 
fall straight down through the air, their wings against 
their sides, the air cavities beneath their breast skins 
shielding them from harm, even when they hit the water 
hard enough to send up a little column of spray; and he 
observed, entranced, how the gulls could plane into what 
was almost a head wind, simply by tilting their bodies a 
little sideways, so that any up current of air not only 
lifted them, but drove them forwards also, just as a boat 
can sail into the wind close hauled. “Good Lord, how 
close they can sail!” said Tom, in a frenzy of admiration. 

At the end of May there came a great gale, and the 
sound of the wind howling round the house and of the 
branches of the trees creaking against each other, filled 
Tom with restlessness. Jennifer was nervous, and in- 
clined to be a little irritable, and he had to stay by her 
while the gale was at its height. All the time he himself 
was longing for action of some sort, fretting because he 
was not in some stout ship, the lift of the wet deck beneath 
his feet, the song of the rigging in his ears. If he were but 
running her before this gale, a ship like the old Mindoon, 
who was never pooped whatever the height of the follow- 
ing seas . . . how alive he would be feeling! He hated 
himself, for hating his present life, and he kissed Jennifer 
with a sense of remorse which he half thought she guessed 
at. That afternoon the gale died down, and she bade 
him go out, rubbing her head against him like a cat, and 
adding in a small voice: “I am sorry I was cross, Tom, 
but I can’t bear to hear storms now.” 

He went out to the cove where the Happy Return had 
lain. The wind had changed as it subsided, and was now 
blowing off the shore. The edge of the sea stood up in 
a ring of yellow foam that quivered in the wind, and 
all over the sand, pockmarked by driven rain drops, lay 
scattered patches and lumps and smaller clots of the 
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spongy yellow foam, all shivering ceaselessly and blowing 
into little holes. The whole beach seemed to shiver as 
though a-cold. 

Tom received an impression of sinister desolation, and 
it was added to when he saw, lying in the crevices of the 
rocks, many dead razorbills that had been battered to 
death by the storm. A little group of youths at the far 
end of the beach seemed to be in a state of great excite- 
ment, jumping about and laughing hoarsely, and waving 
their sticks above their heads. A trail of black objects 
lay across the sands, right up to their feet. A sudden sus- 
picion took hold of Tom, and he started to run, shouting 
as he went. With a sick sense of rage he found his sus- 
picion had been justified. A trail of exhausted razor- 
bills lay across the beach, where they had struggled feebly, 
their wings unable to raise their heavy exhausted bodies, 
and their clumsy feet failing them. They were struggling 
pitiably where they lay, their creamy breasts and white- 
ringed necks stained yellow with mud and sand, their 
black backs draggled and matted. The laughing youths, 
excited with the lust of cruelty, were clubbing the birds 
with their sticks and kicking them with their heavy boots. 
Tom recognised a cowman and several of the local cot- 
tagers, and for a few whirling moments he might have 
been a bucko mate handling a mutinous crew. ‘Two dazed 
youths had their heads so violently knocked together 
that they were almost stunned, and the cowman, who 
showed fight, lay on his back in a moment, with his face 
smothered in blood and one eye already closing, Tom 
had the strength of ten men in the rage, and not only the 
rage, but the exhilaration that possessed him. The 
quietude of months was avenged in those few gorgeous 
moments. 

Two lads began to run away across the heavy sand as 
quickly as they could, but to the two who remained 
sprawling he poured out language such as he had not used 
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for months, and the taste of it was good upon his tongue. 
His passion subsiding, he turned to the razorbills, put 
two of them that were badly injured out of their pain, 
and picked up another tenderly. It struggled in his 
hands, then lay still, its almost exhausted heart beating 
faintly against his palm. He waded into the sea with it, 
and placed it carefully beyond the breaking of the waves, 
caring nothing for the drenching of himself and his clothes. 
He came back, and kicking up the cowman made him 
help in the work. The young man sobbed with pain and 
fright, the tears mingled with the blood upon his face, 
but he obeyed and went stumbling back and forth, 
back and forth, not daring to handle the birds ungently, 
even when they pecked savagely at his fingers. When 
all the birds had been carried into the water Tom told 
him to go to hell, and himself sat down upon a rock, and 
buried his head in his hands. 

A sense of the pain of the world which lately he had 
been unable to forget pressed on his heart. In this land 
life it seemed to him that he was met at every turn by 
cruelty, the cruelty to helpless animals that had always 
seemed to him worse than cruelty to man. He longed 
passionately for the sea where he could forget the ceaseless 
use and abuse of animals that went on ashore. Once 
only he’d sailed in a cattle ship—never again. The suf- 
fering of the frantic beasts, some with their eyes gouged 
out by the horns of their companions, all with their tails 
twisted nearly off and their bodies scarred by the hand 
of man. ... Everywhere, the whole world over, there 
was pain. . . . The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain. A deep desolation swept over him, a sort of fog 
of the soul, in which nothing seemed worth while. The 
months with Jennifer, the whole of his marriage, seemed 
without meaning, just something he’d drifted into. It 
could never really be anything to him. All men were 
eternally alone. Each one was marooned on the island 
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of his own individuality, and this marriage business was 
only a frantic effort to escape from that fact. When the 
naked moments opened before one’s soul they seemed to 
‘make that clear. 

I must go back to sea, I must go back to sea. 

He sprang up and paced the sand. It dragged at his 
feet. Land was always heavy beneath one’s feet, even 
the turf of the moor, compared with the lift of a ship’s 
deck on the calmest day. He wanted the sense of life 
beneath his feet. He wanted the sensation he had always 
thought birds must have when flying—a feeling of being 
buoyed up in an element lighter than oneself, that yet 
was more powerful. Here it was as though he lay in a 
great bed and felt the world solid beneath his acquiescent 
form. 

On board ship life was urgent; here it was soothing. 
There it stirred him, here it tried to calm him. It was so 
even with love. Always before love had been the touch 
of the bird’s wing in passing. Here it was the soft warmth 
of its breast feathers. And he, that self which was most 
profoundly his, wanted flight and not the nest, danger not 
security, beauty, not comfort. . . . Yet—was it as simple 
as that? Suddenly he felt himself a traitor. Did the one- 
ness of himself and Jennifer not hold a deeper beauty than 
anything he had had yet? Did it not perhaps stand for 
life against death? What was this perverse and strident 
thing within him, which would not let him appreciate life 
unless at the risk of death? What most men avoided he 
sought. What was to most a tarnish was to him a bright- 
ening. 

A pale gleam of stormy sunlight shone out over the 
grey green water, and the livid clots of foam; illumined 
the beach and the gorse at the crest of the cliff. He rose 
and shook himself impatiently. He began to feel cold 
and oddly tired, and he went slowly back to Paradise. 
Jennifer had come out into the garden, and when she saw 
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him she beckoned to him, holding one finger against her 
lip to warn him to come quietly. He went across the 
lawn to her side, and she pointed at the apple tree that 
grew ona slope below. Her eyes smiled into his with such 
confidence, with such a complete innocence of the thoughts 
that had been occupying him, that a rush of compunction 
and love filled his heart. He put his arm about her, and 
stood looking whither she pointed. In the crutch of the 
apple tree a mother thrush was feeding her young. The 
tiny nestlings, all huddled together, looked as unsub- 
stantial as a handful of grey cobwebs. Only when she 
arrived at the edge of the nest, with a worm dangling 
from her beak, every bright orange mouth, absurdly large 
and sharp for the gossamer fluff behind it, opened clamor- 
ously. But she never made a mistake, and each time she 
flew back with a worm she gave it to the one to whom 
it was due. Then, while they still gaped and clamoured, 
she sat firmly down on top of them. ‘They struggled and 
heaved beneath her for a moment, like bubbles seething in 
a saucepan, but she pecked one and hit another over the 
head with her wing, and spread herself out till she had 
covered them completely over. Tom laughed out loud. 
It was so like a human mother clouting troublesome chil- 
dren to bed. 

“Tom,” said Jennifer suddenly. He looked quickly 
at her, struck by a new note in her voice. She buried 
her face against his shoulder with a quick movement. 


“Tom... you will be glad... about ours? You 
never talk about it . . . I couldn’t bear it if you weren’t 
glad.” 


He held her tightly to him. “If you’re all right... 
but I can’t bear to think of your being hurt.” 

She laughed at him happily. “Silly, of course I shall 
be all right.” But for the first time he thought—Fool that 
I was to want danger. This is danger . . . for her. . 
Incredible to think he had been able to argue to himself 
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beach! . 

“You'll be glad?” she persisted. 

“Tt will be rather jolly . . . he ought to be a fine little 
nipper. I'll teach him to swim... .” He stopped ab- 
ruptly, for he was just going to add that they’d make a 
sailorman of the little nipper. 

o may be a girl,” said Jennifer quickly. “I’d like 
that.” 

“More company for you when I have to be away,” said 
Tom judicially, perspiring at the narrowness of his escape. 
To have hurt her now... . 

“I know,” she whispered, “you’ve been wanting things 
lately—your old life. It’s true, isn’t it?” 

He could only meet her with truth. “In a way, yes. 
It isn’t that I don’t love you. But a man must work the 
way he knows. I’m only rusting.” 

“There'll be years for that. And your poor arm isn’t 
quite strong yet.” 

Tom burst out laughing. 

“That reminds me. I’ve just licked Jacka, the cow- 
man! And fairly knocked up a few other young brutes.” 

“Tom! You’re not hurt?” 

“Lord, no! It’s done me good.” 

“You're sure?” She ran her fingers questioningly up 
and down the arm that could no longer be called bad, 
then looked at him closely. “Why, your trousers are as 
soaking as if you’d been in the sea.” 

“T have. Don’t you want to know why?” 

“Oh ... yes. But of course it was right!” 

“The young devils were tormenting some unfortunate 
razorbills that had got stranded in the storm.” 

“You promise you’re not hurt!” 

“Promise. Jennifer, the Cornish are damn cruel.” 

“It’s the worst thing about them. Especially to birds. 
I’ve raged at the boys round here for years. ‘Tom——” 
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“You’re not wanting . . . other things? Those flashes 
‘you told me about... .” 

He was silent. 

“Yom, it cant be. true... not. alter) mers <1. 

And he realised with a little sense of shock she was 
talking about women. 

“You blessed little fool NO. They weren’t ever any- 
thing. I thought you understood that.” 

“But I don’t want you to risk your life either! Tom, 
Jove me, love me.” 

They kissed, deeply aiid tenderly. The cockthrush 
brought a worm and dropped it down the open throat of 
the hen, who remained firmly as a stopper on her brood. 
Tom and Jennifer went into the house. 
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She didn’t question him again. But one day she told 
him something which first surprised, and then annoyed, 
and lastly almost convinced him. It was a day that he 
had been happier, for no particular reason, than any other 
day in his life. It was a cloudless day of sunshine, but 
there were many others that golden summer, which yet 
had not held the sharp happiness of this one. Unthinking 
content suddenly for no apparent reason was heightened 
to ecstasy. From early morning every little detail of the 
day had filled him not only with pleasure, but with a con- 
sciousness of pleasure. He was aware of beauty and 
love and well being as never before. He knew that Jen- 
nifer was in the same mood as himself, either because she 
to-day awakened like that, or because she had been caught 
up into it by the force of his own sensation. Their eyes 
met in laughter as in the first weeks of their marriage. 
Every now and then they stood close together, or in pass- 
ing he would slip his fingers round her arm. Or she would 
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- tub her head against his shoulder in the catlike way he 
loved. Without speaking of it it was as though they both 
knew that whatever life still held for them they could 
never be more acutely happy than on this day that out- 
wardly was just one of so many others. 

‘There came a moment when they were sitting together 
on the stone bench by the sea wall, with the fuchsias 
dropping their purple and scarlet heads above them, when 
each made a movement towards the other, and looked 
into the other’s face and knew that this might be the 
supreme moment of their life together. Yet it was only 
a sudden clinging, without, till its highest crest had al- 
ready passed, even a kiss, and when the kiss came it held 
no passion. But Tom felt that they had touched some- 
thing, a completeness, a sense of roundness, to which they 
had never attained before. 

That night, out on the shadowy lawn, after dinner, she 
told him what so surprised him. 

“Tom, I can tell you something now that I have often 
thought, but haven’t liked to say. Now I know you'll 
understand anything that I tell you. I think I know 
why you want danger so much, what it is that thrills 
you so.” 

“What?” asked Tom, interested. 

“Fear,” said Jennifer. 

“Fear?” 

“Yes. Oh, don’t you see it, Tom? A certain amount 
of fear is pleasant. That’s what you got in your imagi- 
nary dangers when you were a little boy, and it’s what 
you got when you ran out on the jib-boom of the Mary 
What’s-er-name, and it’s what horrid little gutter snipes 
in London get when they run on purpose almost under 
the hoofs of one’s hansom-cab horse.” 

“But,” argued Tom, “when I was afraid that time I 
told you about on board the Berinthia 1 hated it.” 

“Because it kept on instead of being only a flash and 
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nobody likes that. And you hadn’t chosen it for your- 
self, and nobody likes that either. I can’t explain it 
properly, but I feel I’m right.” 

Tom said: “I daresay you are, but it takes some 
getting used to.” And then he laughed aloud at himself. 
The more he thought it over, the more he had to admit 
that she had hit upon something very like the truth. 
Probably after all most of the great discoveries of the 
world and its finest feats were due to a craving for fear 
instead of a spirit of adventure or scientific enterprise or 
patriotism, or any of the other motives people talked and 
wrote about. . . . He soon forgot about it one way or the 
other, but he stored the thought away carefully at the back 
of his brain. 

If he did not again touch the curious sense of happiness 
that he had attained on that one day, he yet was very 
contented to let the golden summer flow past him like a 
tide. Business trips to Liverpool and London took him 
away now and again, for as harvest time drew near the 
preparation for the sailing of the Happy Return occupied 
much of his time. She had been built on extreme clipper 
lines for speed and not for the comfort of passengers, and 
consequently, though she had room for about a couple of 
dozen emigrants she carried no saloon passengers, having 
a comparatively short poop and great holds. Tom liked 
the thought that he could drive her hard, and perhaps 
make a record passage without having to consider the com- 
fort of a lot of tiresome ladies and gentlemen who might 
write home letters of complaint. She was to go out with a 
general cargo and probably return with wool, or perhaps, 
for one never knew what freights would be like before- 
hand, he might have to see what was the best he could do 
with her out there. Perhaps get a cargo of coal from New- 
castle, New South Wales, to take to Iquique, or perhaps 
even sail with walers or in ballast to India for teak, or 
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rice, or jute, or to China for tea, though the tin kettles 
had practically absorbed that trade. 


xx 


The Happy Return had been refitting in Liverpool, after 
a voyage to Baltic ports for timber, and she was to take in 
most of her cargo and her emigrants there, where Tom 
was, of course, to join her. Young Jackson had been 
promoted to skipper of one of the smaller vessels belonging 
to old Masters, which traded to Portugal and the Mediter- 
ranean, and Tom was given a new mate called Fortune. 
He liked him at first meeting, a hard-bitten, silent man with 
bright light blue eyes. He knew his work inside out, and 
when Tom told him all he could of the likes and dislikes 
of the Happy Return in the matter of cargo trimming, his 
few shrewd remarks showed that the tallying-in would be 
in good hands. He was a true seaman, quiet, steady-eyed, 
and Tom felt sure would be a useful man in any dirt at 
sea. Tom enjoyed the two days he spent in Liverpool with 
Fortune. His new mate was the first sailor he had had 
to do with since he had, as he put it to himself, become a 
landsman, and Tom felt that here was all the difference 
between a man and a clod. 

Landsmen’s minds, Tom thought, were apt to be sloppy 
and uncertain at the edge. A man’s mind ought to be 
taut as a sail pressed by the wind. Sails, if the pressure 
of the wind was strong and constant, were vibrant with 
life to their bolt-ropes—not a hesitation of the canvas dis- 
turbed the urgency of their business. Life ought to keep 
people like that. The wind of the spirit should blow them 
into purposefulness—the wind of the spirit which is life. 
But most people hadn’t enough life. ‘They were half dead, 
as though they hung perpetually in the doldrums, dis- 
turbed rather than aided by the uncertain airs. People 
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ought to go through the world parting its clamorous waters 
with a certainty that enabled them to sail on a taut bow- 
line, and instead they hung in the wind, caught all aback. 
. . . Sailors were so much simpler, the stern necessities of 
their life, which called for courage, resource, watchfulness, 
left no room for the complications of landsmen. 

John wired to Liverpool that he was coming down from 
London and so Tom stayed a day later than he would 
otherwise have done. When John arrived he had news of 
him. 

“I’ve been fixing things up with the firm who shipped 
that seed wheat, Tom. ‘They want to ship a similar quan- 
tity this time, and they want you to help their agent, a 
man called Pratt, a decent sort of fellow, to buy it for 
them. He'll go down to Falmouth in a few days.” 

“Why to Falmouth?” asked Tom densely. 

“They want the same wheat. They'll buy it down 
there, buy it from Mrs. Tom if she cares to sell hers.” 

Tom was silent. It seemed to him that he was plunged 
into one of those curious spaces he could just remember 
having met before. He knew that some strange re-living 
of his past had held his mind when he was drowning, 
though he could not now distinguish between what had 
been in his dream and what he remembered of his past life 
without that refurbishing of its incidents. But he did 
know that there had been spaces in that dream when time 
had shaken and run together, when he had felt the future 
echoing back upon him and the present one with both it 
and the past. He heard that echoing in his head now. 
He, like the wheat, had had his year at Paradise, and now, 
like it, his life had come full circle. Back to the Happy 
Return, the wheat to go to its original destination, he to 
go to his old life. And the wheat wasn’t the same wheat, 
it was the result of that earlier cargo, and he wasn’t the 
same Tom that had been cast up upon the beach... . 

I’m sitting here now, he thought, in Liverpool, in the 
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dining room with the red velvet curtains and John’s head 
standing out against them the other side of the table. 
This is me and now. And I’m going back to Paradise, 
and I shall kiss Jennifer and help get in the harvest, and 
that will be me and now. And I did all sorts of things 
all over the world before I knew Jennifer was in it, and 
that was me and now. And they’re all different. What 
is the real anyone and the real time, when everything is 
always changing? 

But when he held Jennifer against him, closely, in the 
speechless joy of their first meeting, his deep content came 
flooding back on him. Lying by her side that night, his 
head against her shoulder, and the North star shining at 
them through the wide open window, he told her of the 
matter of the wheat. 

“Of course it’s just as you like,” he said. “There’s 
a lot more of it round here that they can get.” 

“But, Tom, I do like, I think it’s the loveliest thing 
to happen. Don’t you see, it’s as though it were the 
child of the first wheat, isn’t it? Our child in a way, like 
the Little Nipper is. It will be just as though you took 
part of me with you. Oh, Tom, I’m so pleased. Weren’t 
you? Won’t you like to feel it’s my wheat you’ve got in 
your ship?” 

“T didn’t think of it like that. I do like that. But it 
sort of terrified me when I heard it. The way life grows. 
. . . The way oneself, or a crop, or any living thing, is 
always being replaced. New life is always coming up 
astern of the old life and overhauling it before you know 
it. We’re supplanted so horribly fast. . . .” 

He could see her smiling in the moonlight at his re- 
bellion. 

“Of course! That’s what life is. That’s why one has 
babies,” said Jennifer. 

The calm acceptance of women! It had always amazed 
him. But he loved her for it, and felt it bring him balm. 
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xXXI 


Tom reaped hard through the long hot day, the last day 
of August. In the rhythmic swing of the scythe, in the 
aching of his muscles, and the sweat that poured off him, 
tickling like ants, he felt relief from the anxiety that 
pressed upon his heart. He found himself now and again 
looking towards the house, half-hoping, half-dreading, to 
see Vassie coming towards him. Jennifer had felt her 
first pains upon her that morning, and the doctor and © 
Vassie both assured him there would be no change for 
some time. He worked hard, only going to see her during 
the mid-day rest, to hold her hands desperately and feel 
reassured whenever she gave him her accustomed smile. 

He did not know whether he had loved or hated the 
days since getting back from Liverpool; they had been 
so hot, so still, so full of a certain heavy golden insistence. 
They had been more cloyingly golden and rich, more 
the expression of all that Paradise stood for, than, in his 
fret at Jennifer’s last days of waiting, he felt he could 
bear. 

By evening of that day, when the labourers had gone 
home, scythes on shoulders, their heavy feet dragging 
across the arish, and when he had swum in the clean still 
waters of the cove, Jennifer began to face a more acute 
stage of her labour. 

Dawn showed no lightening of her burden, and the 
doctor asked that another man from Falmouth should be 
sent for. Tom would have been thankful for the hard 
exertion of the ride, but he did not dare to leave her for 
so long, and a man was sent in on the fastest horse. By 
eleven in the morning a jingle drew up before the gate 
and a pair of smoking horses hung their heads while the 
new doctor, with composed un-anxious steps, came up 
the path. There was still no change by the afternoon, 
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and Jennifer begged him, to please her, to go for a walk, 
and he went blindly towards the sea, to the place whither, 
if he were not thinking, his steps always took him, the 
place where the Happy Return had rested her keel. 
He did not go down to the beach, but lay on the 
clif?s head, clutching a handful of turf and delicate red- 
and-yellow bird’s foot trefoil between his fingers as he 
stared out to sea. The gorse blossoms filled the hot air 
with that smell that Jennifer had pointed out to him was 
so exactly like apricot jam. It was such a hot day that 
sky and sea met in one sphere of azure, and presently he 
became aware that far out, on the invisible horizon, a 
couple of topsail schooners under full sail, their mainsails 
swung out, were running towards him before the faint 
breeze. His brain idly noted them, and then the habit 
of years forced his interest in spite of his preoccupation. 

From where he lay, the mainsails upon their outswung 
booms, capped by the square topsails, made them look like 
vast sweet-pea blossoms, floated upon a gigantic bowl. 
Slowly one drew up with the other, came near her and 
passed her, but from Tom’s viewpoint it looked as though 
she were overlapping the other vessel, and the two had 
become one ship, or one convoluted flower blooming on the 
rim of the world. Or, thought Tom, thrilled by the beauty 
of it in spite of himself, like two winged insects at their 
mating, a mating slow and voluptuous, but of a flower-like 
lightness, consummated in some sphere of diviner ether. 
. . . If Jennifer had been with him how she would have 
loved it, obtained from it just what he did of pleasure 
and fantasy! If Jennifer 

And that brought him back again all the more sharply 
from his moment of distraction, to realisation of the pres- 
ent, and suddenly it seemed to him ridiculous that she had 
expected him to stay away from her for even half an hour, 
and scrambling to his feet he hurried panting back to the 
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house, only to find that there was still no change, except 
that the violence of the pain was such that she would not 
let him see her. 

He slept a little that night, and dreamed that he and 
Jennifer in some queer way were the flower-like vessels 
he had seen that afternoon, and that he said to her: “So 
you don’t hate ships any more” And she had answered: 
“No. Don’t you know why?” And he had seen a mass 
of golden wheat growing and blowing on her decks. 

They woke him at the dead chill hopeless hour of half- 
past three in the morning. The sky was of the milky 
pallor of a blind man’s eye, and a cottony mist lay round 
the house, shutting it off from humanity. Jennifer’s 
daughter lay against the arm she was too weak to fold 
about her, and her eyelids were too weary to lift for more 
than a moment as Tom knelt beside her, his whole being 
burning up in a longing that she would look at him. 

She was dead before the sun was fully up and a few 
hours later, after a hasty christening, the little girl slipped 
away so quietly that none saw her go, though Vassie 
and the nurse were watching. Tom stayed by Jennifer, 
his house of life lying about him, and it seemed to him 
that every stone of it had been wantonly wasted. For 


him there was not even to be the continuity of another’s 
life. 


XxXI 


Oh, Christ, that it were possible to go back, to pull Time 
back to him as he had done in his dreaming! ‘To see the 
dear remembered months sliding back within his grasp; 
Jennifer cradled in their depths! There had been times 
when he had been impatient with his life, with its sleek 
softness, with what he had thought its stodginess . . . and 
he all the time engaged on the greatest of his adventures. 
... And he hadn’t known, not really, not with that in- 
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tense inner conviction that burns through a man... . 
He was tortured with the feeling that time was all one 
piece, that, if man had only not forgotten some God-like 
faculty with which originally he had been endowed, he 
could see forwards as easily as backwards. Forwards 
and backwards ought to be mere meaningless words, life 
was all one... . This ghastly sense of irrevocability, of 
a thing having happened once and for all, ought to be im- 
possible. . . . It couldn’t be true, it couldn’t be true. 

Sight of the familiar furniture, of the walls, of the seat 
on the lawn, these things were the worst pain. How was 
it possible for inanimate things to hurt so unbearably? 
He gave no glance to passion, that had played so small 
a part, that was not what he would miss. To know that 
never again, not even for one minute for which he would 
barter the whole of the rest of his life, could that dear 
companionship be his. No more silly jokes, no more 
moods, no more partings and meetings, no more of that 
knowledge of being so completely understood that it was 
hardly necessary, but only very sweet, to speak.... 
Never again, never again. The rest of his life without all 
that. . . . Nothing could bring it all back. 

He shut his eyes and squeezed his fists tightly and 
tried to pull back time by thinking. It is yesterday, tt 
hasn’t happened, we can stop it happening. It is that 
day when we watched the thrush sitting on her nest. And 
at thought of that day he got up and went out to the 
lawn, and standing by the apple trees again shut his eyes 
and thought fiercely, but when he opened his eyes the 
blossom was not on the tree nor the thrush upon the empty 
nest. He snatched the nest up and tore it to pieces, and 
heard his own voice saying “Jennifer, Jennifer,’ and went 
back to the empty house. 

“T am accursed,” he said to John, who came to him. 
“I am accursed in everything I touch. She took me into 
her happy life, and I’ve laid it waste. I’ve made nothing, 
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and I’ve killed her. I shall go away and know that if a 


murderer had been here the desolation couldn’t be more 
complete. What have I ever done with my life but squan- 
der it? There’s something fatally wrong with me. I 
came in where everything was happy, she’d never have 
missed our love if she hadn’t known it, and I’ve wiped it 
all away. Everything has left off being because of me.” 

“Dear old fellow,” said John, with his arm about him, 
the tears in his bright eyes, “you mustn’t think of it like 
that. She wouldn’t. She wouldn’t undo it all if she 
could. She’d sooner have had that year and died than 
missed it. I know I’m right, Tom, I know I am.” 

But Tom faced desolately, night and day, the wreck- 
age of his happiness. 


XXII 


A few weeks later he stood beside her grave, still so 
fresh, in the wind-swept churchyard, and stared at it. 
Horrible to think what Jennifer must be looking like... 
the Jennifer he knew as so placid, with such an essential 
dignity. Was there dignity in this—as she must be now 
—in that ridiculous sardonic grin that every skull wears 
when the softer mask of flesh has fallen away? Yes, 
there was the dignity of law, of permanence— the things 
he had always avoided. The immutable dignity of some- 
thing that was inevitable, and could not be tampered with. 
Had he, then, after all, spent his life tampering? Yet 
there had been dignity in his life too, he knew. There is 
always dignity in risk. 

Suddenly he became unbearably aware of the grin, that 
set grin which was now hers, smiling away a few feet 
below him—not as anything that mocked at him, but as 
something that was so terrible for her—that her sweetness 
and softness should have been so transmuted! It was as 
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though she had carried an enemy about with her all her 
life, a grinning girding enemy, that had only bided its 
time, that now, when her grasp on life had failed, showed 
up triumphantly, with an unbearable, “I told you so!” its 
mockery leering just under the place where her smile had 
hidden it. 

There’s an enemy that lives in us all, thought Tom, 
that we carry about with us, and that is laughing at us 
behind our own faces even when they are most sad... . 
And he realised that the tears that he had shed had run 
down over that bony structure set in its perpetual grin, 
with only a thin deceitful layer of smooth flesh to hide the 
fact from himself and from others. The bones behind his 
face had been laughing all the time—they could not be 
himself any more than that grinning thing he was so con- 
scious of lying below the earth was Jennifer, the dear, 
the lovable. It was the thing that had, unknown to her, 
laughed at Jennifer as it laughs at us all—it was the 
supreme expression of the Creator’s ironic joke. Tom 
turned and went blindly out of the churchyard, through 
the wet, clinging grass, over the slippery stone stile and to 
the head of the cliff. 

The sea stretched before him, unmoving, save for its 
thousand changing wrinkles, stretched out to a hard fine- 
drawn horizon, where the sky lay clear and white against 
its grey rim to half-way up the curve of the dome, where 
the purplish clouds hung massed and motionless, like 
clusters of gigantic fruit. Even from the cliff’s foot no 
curdled foam spread out on the imperceptible heave—only 
a thin thread of white, fine as a vein in quartz, lay along 
where grey water lipped grey rockface. No sail flecked 
the sea, no plume of smoke no cottage or mine-shaft, ob- 
truded on the mind of the watcher from the coast. As 
they must have looked many a time to pre-historic man, 
so sea and land looked now, with not a jarring note to 
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mark the coming of civilisation. Eternity was spread be- 
fore Tom’s eyes—eyes tired with sleepless thought over 
the happenings of Time... . 

The year that now lay behind him had not only been 
sweet, but it had, he knew, taken with it all he had to 
give in so acutely individual a way. Jennifer, wherever 
she might be, need fear no unfaithfulness from him; 
whatever women the urgency of the hour might send him 
to, that purely physical relief would leave untouched, as 
never before, his mind. She had taken from that act the © 
wild upleaping of soul for which he had chiefly sought it. © 
To her he had given more than any other, and so she had 
kept the gift and made it hers. He was free . . . free, not 
of her and his obligation towards her, he felt no release of 
that sweet usage—but free of some slavery in himself, 
as never before. That was Jennifer’s greatest gift to 
him. Something that had always checked and tugged at 
him had snapped. The flesh might still take an occasional 
toll of him—he thought little enough of that—but Jennifer 
had for ever, confidently in her keeping, the ‘questing 
spirit that had driven him to a physical outlet for its 
hopes and curiosities. He was free to go back to the life 
where his own moments, untouched by any grosser thing, 
might yet fall his way in the natural chances of it, without 
a tie in life, without any shadow of creeping disability such 
as when release comes, age usually throws upon the path. 
He was free to be free . . . and before him stretched the 
world as virginal and clean as upon creation’s dawn. But 
there stirred in him no longing such as he had always 
known, such as had fretted him even during his life with 
‘Jennifer, to furrow that proud sullen field, to ride over the 
rampart of the horizon. Even the thought of his ship 
awaiting him caused him no upleaping of the heart. John 
was coming out to Australia with him, but though he was 
touched and supposed he was glad, he did not feel much 
about it one way or the other. He had to go on living 
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and doing a sailor’s duty, but the wild exhilaration had 
gone from the circumstance he so longed for. There was 
only one thing upon which his whole being was set, and 
that was the safe delivery at its destination of the wheat 
—Jennifer’s wheat, all that was left to him of their life 
together, the only thing that had been made and not 
destroyed by his violent entry into her life. If he failed 
in that he felt that he lost the right to his memory of 
Jennifer. The wheat had become the only thing in the 
universe, and on it his soul’s salvation hung. 


HAPPY. RETURN 
I 


EAVE up the anchor!” 7 
“Aye, aye, sir. Man the windlass, 
lads,” ordered Mr. Fortune on the 
fo’c’sle. 


“Oh, where are you bound to, my yel- 
low gal? 

Heave-O Rio! 

Oh, where are you bound to, my yellow gal? 

We're bound to the Rio Grande. 

And fare you well, my bonny young gal, 

For we’re bound to the Rio Grande!” 


_“Heave her, boys! Break her out! Heave and break 
her!” exhorted the mate. The men sweated and strained. 


“Oh, where are you bound to, bully boys all? 
Heave-O Rio! 
Oh, where are you bound to, bully boys all? 
We're bound to the Rio Grande!” 


“Bust her boys, heave and bust! ... The anchor’s 
away, sir.” 
And: “Heave it a-peak and cat it,’ came from Tom 
on his quarterdeck. 
The upper topsail yards were mast-headed, and royals 
260 
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and topgallant sails loosed and set, and soon the Happy 
Return was standing out to sea under all plain sail, the 
glow of sunset making the canvas rosy. Tom saw the 
wooded curves round Paradise slip behind into the dusk 
and the bright wheel of the Lizard light throwing itself 
over and across the darkening sky. 

John left him to himself till land was far astern and then 
came and tried to persuade him to go below for a meal. 
Tom did not answer but stood staring into the darkness. 

“Tt will get better, old fellow,” said John, “being at sea 
is bound to make it better.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes,” agreed Tom. He was thinking of the 
line of plumy elms that stood along the valley. “Trous- 
ered elms,” and rooks about them, calling. 

But, as the days went on, the old familiar things began 

to take hold of his heavy heart. The smell of Stockholm 
tar and teak panelling. The sight of decks clean as a 
hound’s tooth, or gleaming darkly under a silver scud of 
rain. The sound of long reef-points thrashing back and 
forth against the canvas so loudly it sounded like the roar 
of surf, or so lightly it was like a shower upon leaves. 
The steady rustle of the water past the ship’s side. The 
whole talking of the vessel. The scrape and swish of 
_washing-down. The steadfast notes of the bell. The 
sense of perpetual life beneath his feet and all about him. 

The Happy Return was a beautiful sailer, and very free 
from vice. She would stand hard driving and lie over 
till it seemed as though her keel must show through the 
“water any moment, and yet never start a ropeyarn. 

“By God!” cried Mr. Fortune in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion one day, slapping the taffrail affectionately, “the old 
girl could go right over and come up the other side!” 
~ Yet she was not only a ship for half a gale; her ghosting 
powers were remarkable, and she could log four knots 
in an air in which most vessels would lose steerage way. 
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In spite of her square yards she set stunsails and some 
kites as well. Unhampered by the thought of passengers 
she was a ship a man could enjoy sailing, and slowly she 
began to be for Tom a personality whom he could love, 
as his other ships had been. She was so willing and 
wholesome, and like the thoroughbred she was, the more 
you asked her to do the better she did it. Tom began 
more and more to live in the life of his ship. With the 
exception of John and Mr. Fortune he held no personal 
intercourse with any man. And with John he was only 
beginning to talk, slowly and painfully, as though he were 
learning to speak, while to Mr. Fortune he said very little, 
neither of them being of a talkative habit. 

Much of his time he spent with the miniature cargo of 
British song birds he was taking over to Australia for the 
Acclimatisation Society. He had blackbirds, thrushes, 
goldfinches, larks and a pair of robins. He would have 
their cages up on the poop in fine weather, and always 
cleaned them and fed them himself, much to the grief 
of Williams, who thought such work beneath the dignity 
of a captain. ‘Tom knew that the men were beginning to 
look on him as “queer”—especially when he talked in a 
low voice to the birds. Still they knew they’d shipped 
under Tom Fool, who, though never decorated with the 
soubriquet of “Bully,” knew how to make a man jump and 
go, and could knock seven bells out of him if he didn’t. 
They were proud of being with him, he knew, when he 
troubled to think about it, but he didn’t give a curse one 
way or the other. He was the skipper. 

The Happy Return met with fair weather till past the 
Western Isles, when her troubles began. She ran into a 
bad gale, lost her fore and mizzen topsails, blown out of 
their bolt-ropes, and carried away two main topmast 
back-stays owing to her rolling. 

There followed days of the Doldrums at their worst, 
heavy rain fell perpetually from a leaden sky, and the 
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nights were so black that the men found the ropes more 
by touch than sight. Squalls from all points of the com- 
pass beset the vessel, and all hands were kept on the jump 
with perpetual pulley-hauley and with boxing the yards 
when she was caught aback. 

At last the true south-east breeze sprang up, and the 
sky cleared to a strong pure blue, flecked with clouds that 
passed perpetually over its azure savannahs like flocks of 
celestial sheep, so white and woolly they appeared, so 
close-packed and docile. The trades did not blow strongly 
but they were steady, and they were followed by light 
westerly and northerly winds in which her ghosting powers 
enabled her to slip along easily. Frayed nerves recovered 
their elasticity, but now a dead calm seized and held the 
ship as though with a giant detaining hand. A heavy 
swell came from the westward, she rolled terribly, till the 
creaking and groaning of the yards, the slatting of sails 
against masts and rigging, and the jerking of the sheets 
at the yard arms, were so awful that Tom ordered the 
yards to be laid dead-square, and everything hauled 
“Jackson-bar taut.” The grateful vessel felt the relief at 
once and lay more easily. At sunset, the glass, which had 
been low all day, fell alarmingly, and Tom ordered Mr. 
Fortune, approved of by the mate’s clear seaman’s eyes, to 
shorten her right down to topsails, foresail, and two head- 
sails—the fore-staysail and inner jib. 

These precautions proved Tom’s seamanship to any 
grumblers prone to accuse him of too much cracking-on, 
for at about six bells the wind came away from the west, 
and by midnight she was running before a full gale amid 
the Cape Horn rollers of the Roaring Forties. 

Long hills of grey-green water came up endlessly, and 
as she fled down the steep flank of one she drove her bows 
into the side of the next, and a foaming mass rose up to 
her cat-heads and over them, to rush over the fo’c’sle head 
and pour over the break in thunder. 
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Thus she ran her Easting down, with but a few finer 
days, and this was the weather she met for five weeks. 
No work was attempted save the necessary repairs aloft, 
the watch on deck “standing by,” in spots as sheltered as 
they could find, making sennit for chafing gear. Two men 
were always at the wheel, and all hands were wet and 
cold, miserable physically, but happy at heart that they 
were reeling off the miles to port and comfort as fast as 
any tin kettle, and faster than most. They cursed heavily 
when she ran into a south west gale, shot with lightning 
that lit the night like gigantic flares. On each yard-arm 
a corposant burned, and between each flash of lightning 
the night was of such an intense blackness that the ship 
seemed drawn in flame against it. The crashing of the 
thunder was so near it actually made her tremble, as 
though she feared it through all her sentient frame. 

They cursed too when they found themselves amidst 
ice, and with a wind that had shifted almost dead a-head, 
had to dodge bergs that stood up towards the lowering sky 
like vast cathedrals, sometimes so near that the sound of 
cracking and rending sounded above the complaining of 
the ship. But beauty was there, among the wild seas and 
the grinding bergs, and it was a terrifying beauty that 
Tom loved. Between the dark slate of sky and sea the 
bergs assumed every peacock hue, lit here and there by a 
pale gleam of sun, and holding caverns of deep purple in 
their cliff-like flanks. At night the sea lay like a field of 
snow, white as far as the eye could see, and the proud 
vessel looked no more than a leaf, pressed down against 
the racing sea, her shape clearly outlined against the 
pallor. 

She got into the Great Australian Bight at last and 
Tom drove her on, till she seemed demon-ridden under 
her press of canvas, flying across the seas without respite. 
All hands were called on deck so often that no man could 
count on his watch below, and mutinous looks and low 
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mutterings kept Mr. Fortune on the alert. Tom thought 
his mate probably had his own opinion about his skipper’s 
methods of cracking on, but he knew that Mr. Fortune 
would stand by his skipper if the skies fell. 

And Tom was almost happy. He was carrying Jen- 
nifer’s wheat nearer and nearer to its destination, and he 
was driving himself, as well as his vessel, so hard that 
thought ceased and he became merely a watchful, relent- 
less will. 

And more and more he grew to feel love for his ship. 
No seaman could help thrilling with pride and exhilaration 
when his ship shook the threatening seas from off her, 
rising to them with that sense of an unbreakable heart 
strong within her, with which a truly built vessel rewards 
all the love and care lavished upon her, and Tom was a 
seaman above everything. 

In spite of her vicissitudes and the light airs and squalls 
of Doldrums, the Happy Return was only sixty-five days 
from pilot to pilot, and seventy-one days from port to 


port. 


II 


Sydney, like Liverpool, was a city of ships. At the 
wharves and in Sydney Cove lay the beautiful colonial 
clippers, waiting their turn to take up their berths at 
Circular Quay. All day long the stevedores worked at 
screwing in the wool. Endless processions of carts were 
perpetually driving along the quays with bales of wool, 
and the various cargoes used for stiffening—hides, copper 
ore, casks of oil, bullock horns, old rails, gum, tallow and 
knuckle bones. On a Sunday afternoon all Sydney would 
stroll down on to Circular Quay to admire this or that 
famous clipper, which had just made a record passage. 
The Happy Return came in for her share of admiration, 
and Tom could not but feel a thrill of pride and pleasure. 
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But as the long hot days wore on he fretted to be off. 
Never had he felt so much at a loss, not even when 
Jennifer died, for then there had been the safe conveying 
of the wheat to fill his mind, that wheat which to him had 
assumed the import of a symbol of Jennifer and his life 
with her. He had been keyed up to that sustained effort, 
but now it seemed to him that life was mere drifting. 
He was as good at his job as ever. Though too late for 
the earliest wool clips he had got a very satisfactory 
freight. But as the long days dawned and set, and the 
evil-smelling wool was screwed in hour after hour under 
the watchful eye of Mr. Fortune, Tom grew more and 
more morose. He dined once or twice with other captains, 
saw old shipping friends in Sydney, went about a bit with 
John, but all these things had lost their savour for him. 
He had paid off his crew, some of whom were anxious to 
go up country, while others shipped in vessels sailing 
almost at once. Only the bo’sun and Chips, both first- 
class seamen, stayed by the ship. ‘Tom began to feel as he 
had sometimes felt in a long calm at sea—a soul-deadening 
calm when a ship might roll till her canvas slatted like 
guns, and her blocks creaked, and her whole frame groaned 
as she rolled in a dead sea, sweeping the arc of a cloudless 
sky with her trucks as regularly as a pendulum. During 
those calms a man could feel his soul sicken within him, 
and it was the same with him in busy, prosperous Sydney 
now. 

He even felt that now it would be small use to him if 
one of his moments were to fall at his feet for him to snatch, 
because it seemed to him that nothing any longer could be 
violent enough to strike the answering fire from him, with- 
out which any moment would be a dead thing. Odd if he 
had used up his flashes so much too fast that what ought 
to have lasted spread over a long time had already been 
spent. . . . Or if, like a drunkard who has to go on and 
on increasing his whack to get any effect from it, he had 
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got to the point when there was no risk acute enough to 
give him what he wanted. Perhaps he had got to the 
point when no risk availed, because every risk held the 
chance at least of safety? .. . 

That would be odd indeed, Tom thought, because that 
would mean that only the confronting of certain dissolution 
could now give him the old emotion, so that he, who had 
always found the extreme edge of life in uncertainty, would 
only be able to find it, and of necessity, that only once, in 
certainty: <i. 

The idea persisted in him, was always bobbing up in 
his mind, even when he was thinking of quite other things, 
and life was normal and occupied. Some day I shan’t be 
able to go on without a moment any longer and then I 
Shall be forced to take the certainty. 

He would have to be very sure that it was a moment 
worth while, overwhelming, gorgeous, for it could be a 
moment of certainty if he just lay down in front of an 
express train, but it wouldn’t give him beauty, the flashing 
beauty of awe. 

‘He began to study chances, and found himself wonder- 
ing what could give him the keenest sensation, and then 
he would realise whither his thoughts were tending, and 
pulling himself together, wonder whether he wouldn’t go 
mad if this Sydney life went on much longer. If only 
machines that would enable us to fly had been invented, 
he thought, watching the swooping of the birds over the 
dazzling waters of the Bay. I believe we shall be able 
to fly some day if only we watch the birds enough. And 
he would lie on his back on Manly Beach after his bathe, 
and stare up into the dazzling arc of the sky till it seemed 
an infinite depth in which he could fall—fall. Fancy 
tumbling about in that, planing down and soaring up 
again—miles of air to fall and swoop in. Better than 
any sensation on land or even at sea could possibly be. 
Surely it ought to be possible to work out flying mathe- 
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matically and discover the laws that govern it... . It 
must all be a question of resistance, because resistance 
was the only thing that overcame gravity. He thought 
of the shearwaters he had often watched in the Mediter- 
ranean and in Cornwall, using the air even more cleverly 
than the gulls, gliding down till they almost touched the 
water, then giving a little sudden tilt to face the wind, so 
that they lifted several feet on the up-currents of air 
thrown off by the waves. Then they would glide down- 
wards and forwards again and repeat the performance so 
that they advanced steadily, weaving a pattern from right 
to left in the face of the wind and all without a beat of 
their pinions. Albatrosses too, with their great twelve feet 
spread of motionless wing. Surely something could be got 
from studying their flight. Some day people would do it, 
he was sure of that, and an envy took him of the genera- 
tion that would come into the world after he was dead, a 
generation that would be able to swoop about the skies. 
Not in my lifetime, he thought ruefully, what filthy luck! 
I believe I would have got all I wanted that way. Oh, 
damn! damn! damn! 

So Tom puzzled through the drifting days. But at last 
the stowing of the cargo was completed, the new crew 
signed on, and once more the nose of the Happy Return 
was pointed towards the open sea. When the Heads lay 
behind him surely his spirit would rise, and this deadness 
fall away from him. 


Itt 


At first life seemed as though it were going to be easy 
and the passage uneventful, but soon Mr. Fortune came 
to Tom with unfavourable reports of the new crew. They 
were a set of toughs he declared. 

“Let them be as tough as they like,” said Tom, “I'll 
knock the stuffing out of them if they show me any non- 
sense, and so will you, Mr. Fortune.” 
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“I was not thinking so much of that sort of toughness, 
sir,” said the mate, “but they are a sly lot. A pack of 
damned sea lawyers. I shouldn’t be surprised if we don’t 
have trouble.” 

However, day succeeded day, and the work of the ship 
proceeded satisfactorily, though the men did not jump 
quite smartly enough to please Mr. Fortune. Tom was 
pleased rather than not at the prospect of a possible row, 
it might lift some of this dead weight from off him. Even 
as it was, now that they were at sea again the life of the 
ship began to absorb his own personal life, and when he 
looked back on his time with Jennifer, although she had 
lost none of her reality to him, yet it was as though he were 
looking at that time through the wrong end of a telescope, 
so that he saw it afar off, remote, but very clear 
and jewel fine it was set between the sea phrases of his 
life. 

Nine days out the Happy Return doubled New Zea- 
land and with a strong south-west breeze on her starboard 
quarter she made southing every hour. Twenty-eight 
days out she ran into one of the breathless periods of 
quiet which descend on the strange regions of the Horn 
now and again. The swell set strongly off the snowbound 
coast, that loomed whitely through the night. Tom, who 
could not sleep, had come on deck and after a word to 
the second mate, Mr. Soulis, whose watch it was, he 
walked the weather side of the poop in silence, staring now 
and again at the pale loom of Cape Stiff, and thinking of 
the first time he had seen that coastline, black and low, 
from the old Berinthia. 

The sky lightened as a reluctant dawn began to suffuse 
the rim of the forlorn world with a colourless glow. The 
swell ran leaden, laced with foam here and there, the ship 
rolled and complained, making no headway. The whole 
universe seemed to be holding its breath, as though ex- 
pectant. Tom found himself caught up into the queer 
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hush, in this space that was not night or day, where no 
wind blew. , 

Many had been his dawns at sea, and always it had 
seemed to him that that was the time when a seaman 
enters into most close communion with his ship. How- 
ever bleak, however merely a slight lifting of the load of 
night that presses upon a ship, and upon the hearts of 
the men sailing her, a dawn that merely disclosed the 
menace of big seas yet brought fresh courage to the 
human mind. In the dawn on the deck of his ship he 
always felt a man must be aware of something standing 
beyond his soul—must be caught up into a state of extraor- 
dinary intimacy with his vessel, an intimacy he could 
capture at no other time. Even on a moonlight night, 
when every ship is a ghost ship, all her scars hidden, her 
shadows velvet soft, the moon glade rippling to her lumi- 
nous flank, she could not be so closely his, for then she was 
not herself as he knew her. But at dawn she was her- 
self, though still austere and purified by the hours of night 
and not yet quite the vessel of broad day. 

This dawn came with no pomp, pure and clean, no soft- 
ness of clouds veiled its stark clarity. And Tom for the 
first time felt a breath of healing on his sore heart. For 
the first time this ship he was growing to love did not 
seem, as she had till now, in some queer way, a rival to 
Jennifer. It was true Jennifer, had she lived, would have 
hated her, but Tom felt suddealy passionately sure that 
wherever Jennifer was now she understood how he felt, 
how he must feel, about his ship, the ship that had faith- 
fully carried her wheat. And not only about his ship— 
for, watching in the loneliness of that dawn as so many 
thousands of mariners during the history of the world, had 
watched before him, each one feeling that intimacy with 
his vessel, the mystery of ships caught at his heart. 

It was as though he ceased to be leaning against 
his own taffrail, but were one with all those other ships 
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and seamen, both those of times past and those that were 
existing in the world as men knew it now, in other latitudes 
upon the face of the waters at that moment. He was 
aware of ships as never before, a-down the ages, from the 
caravel to the clipper—saw the heavily decorated seven- 
deckers proud with gingerbread work and great ample 
bows, saw the beamy East Indiamen; the first fine Yankee 
flyers; the high-sterned junks; the little British tea clip- 
pers; the present iron wool clippers; the whole infinite 
variety of lateen-rigged vessels; the lovely schooners that 
sailed to the West Indies; the Mediterranean fruiters; 
even the dirty little tramp steamers, honest, faithful and 
ugly. 

And he saw them all in one fellowship partaking of one 
sacrament—not of bread and wine, no such luxuries were 
theirs—but of one salt baptism, and it seemed to him 
that the wind of the spirit blew about their rigging. From 
end to end of the world, from known seas to uncharted, 
they found their way by virtue of the knowledge in men’s 
minds. An invisible net spun by man about the trackless 
globe, guided their ways. The whole world was caught in 
this network that men had woven around it. Ships were 
the life of the world without which it would fall into 
stagnation and decay. He watched the brightening dawn 
with a heart that lifted also. 


Iv 


Dawn grew, and he still stayed rapt in this new peace. 
It was not what he had begun to crave, it held no exhilara- 
tion, but it was healing indeed after the state of fierce 
determination and subsequent deadness which were all he 
had known since Jennifer died. And the greatest boon it 
brought him was the dispelling of that feeling of utter 
wastefulness which had seized hold of him after that 
bleak dawn at Paradise. Beauty had begun to do its 
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wonted work with him. First the icebergs on the passage 
out, and since then the birds wheeling above the sea at 
Manly, and now this strange hushed dawn, drew the ac- 
customed response from him as he had thought nothing 
would again. 

Beauty . . . wasn’t that always what he had been 
after? Weren’t his moments really that, after all? 
Beauty wasn’t merely visual. He had known beauty, had 
caught a glimpse of her shining heel as it passed in many 
strange places of the earth. Many men sight no more 
than the last flutter of her flying garments. And some- 
times it had seemed to him that he caught a gleam from 
her veiled face, even that the veil had slipped for a flash 
from those eyes that light the ways of the world . . . And 
this had especially been so in his “moments,” those aching 
points of pure keen sensation that shot through his soul 
with the blinding whiteness of lightning. Beauty was more 
than lovely scenery, the droop of trees or jewelled plumage 
of birds, more than the curve of a woman’s mouth or the 
poise of her head, more than anything—and here he felt 
he was touching on the ultimate truth—more than any- 
thing that filled the eyes, even to brimming. 

Beauty as he felt it, was the reflex that took place in 
the spirit, and it was always swift, always in the act of 
passing, like a swallow flashing across a stream. Not in 
the scene, however wonderful, spread before a man, did 
beauty lie, but in the one moment during which it struck at 
his breast like a sword. The scene was the instrument that 
awakened beauty, as a violin may be the instrument on 
which music is made. If he, without making anything 
himself, without even what men call a “successful” career, 
had realised this, and had so lived his life that he had 
stored flash after flash of this supreme quality, was he 
not justified? 

He began to pace the deck, vaguely aware of the strange 
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looks of the man at the wheel, but heeding nothing in 
the excitement of the new thought he was tracking 
down. 

Love—that should be a thing of precious gleams, not 
only of every-day sweetness. ... He had “loved” Jen- 
nifer far more than any of the others . . . he had never 
been a man to cheat himself with that word, anyhow . 
but it was the personal side of love that was of value, 
not the moment, such as many women had given him. 
They had been sweet enough and not merely of passion, 
but of beauty too—moments of sweet impulse, of charm, 
of a self-forgetfulness so keen it became a positive, instead 
of a negative quality. But he had had those moments 
with Jennifer also, and they had been all the more won- 
derful because of the affection, the inter-knowledge, be- 
tween them, that made an ever-present background. 
Would that background, eventually, have become the chief 
thing, would it have swamped, perhaps without their 
noticing it, those bright, short ecstasies that flitted against 
its solid curtain? He could not believe it, but had to ad- 
mit it might have been so. 

Beauty ... that was what had mattered and what 
still mattered. . . . Did he see Beauty as Jennifer, or as 
a ship, or as danger? For the first time all seemed one, in 
one blinding and exquisite flash. Ships .. . the first and 
the last visual thing to take him. Danger, the first and last 
emotional thing to hold him. Jennifer, the quiet heart of 
the cyclone, hung with richness, sweet as the womb of 
a flower, the only thing wherein he had rested. 

The Happy Return faded below his feet, he was con- 
scious no longer of her actuality or that of the watch, or 
of the looming Cape. 

A ship—a dream ship, combining all the beauties, filled 
his mind—he saw the divinely satisfying line of her sheer, 
the perfection of her entrance, the slight lifting curve of 
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her counter, the snowy fabric that was her soul, since it 
gave life to her lovely body. 

He saw Jennifer, smiling at him as so often during the 
magic spell of that one year, she too with her white breasts 
where life was urgent, with her backward-flying look, with 
her fulness of body that to him was lovely because it 
meant she carried the most lovely of cargoes—seed, his 
seed, as his ship had carried the seed wheat. 

He saw danger, bright, fine-edged, sharp, as dazzling 
white as lightning, something, unlike the other two, that 
attacked his soul from without instead of from within, but 
that met a leaping response there unfailingly. A holy 
trinity that he was the most fortunate of men to have 
known. Known? He had lived with and by them, as 
a man must if his faith is to mean anything beyond a 
cosy Sabbath hassock for his knee. 

The three shook together and became one... the 
figurehead of his ship turned on him Jennifer’s so tender 
gaze, her arms lifted to blow a trumpet to the stars, her 
forehead was bared by the breath of the wind. And from 
some strange sky that was not the actual arch of flaming 
hues above his head, came a blinding whiteness that was 
more than the first gleam of the sun’s rim—to strike both 
Jennifer and vessel into nothingness ... ? Even if so, 
without risk of losing them, what fine sharp edge did their 
possession hold? 

And in the same blinding moment in which he had 
doubted, he realised that this whiteness was a fusing, not 
a destruction. By this flashing moment that struck him 
was everything made one, and not only one, but part of 
himself for ever. Jennifer and his sea-life, his craving for 
danger and his craving for love, for the first time met and 
fused within him. He stayed, shaken, and only gradually 
knew that his hands were gripping the taffrail on either 
side of him, and that full day was shining down over the 
Cape Horn rollers and the decks of the Happy Return. 
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Vv 


The South Atlantic weather proved fine, with light 
winds, and the men worked peaceably enough. Tom, 
however, did not feel the fret of boredom as he had in 
similar weather on the passage out, for now he could 
talk to John again, talk to him as he had not been able 
to since the Berinthia days. He was not happy, but he 
was at peace, though he knew that the restless craving 
which had begun to irk him at Sydney, was only lying in 
wait to pounce. And then . . . Would he find anything 
short of certainty enough for him? Again and again he 
toyed with the idea, sometimes almost spoke of it to 
John as he was wont to do to himself, but always stopped 
in time. John might think anything ... might even 
have him watched. 

And then, when they were just about in the 23rd lati- 
tude, spirals of palest blue were seen wavering upwards 
from the forehatch, blurring the outlines of the bulwarks 
and rigging with a quivering haze. 

Tom put the ship’s head before the wind to prevent the 
smoke rolling aft, hatches were battened down and every 
aperture closed. Chips bored holes in the deck till he 
came over the seat of the fire, when more and more smoke 
poured out, turning from pale blue to a sultry blackish 
yellow. Water was poured in steadily, but still the smoke 
persisted and the deck grew hotter and hotter to the feet. 
There were grumblings and hints that the boats should 
be got out, but Tom told them that they had got to save 
the ship and not their damn skins, and kept them at it. 
All that night everyone toiled, but dawn found the smoke 
thicker. It was a curious dawn, too—a livid ashen colour, 
and the sea held a greenish look in the trough of the 
swells. Dark woolly looking little clouds were forming 
along the horizon, herding together like frightened sheep. 
The crew washed the decks down with buckets of water, 
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but they were too hot to tread and the water hissed along 
them and was gone in a cloud of steam. 

Now Tom indeed regretted the quality of his crew. 
The men worked sullenly and without thoroughness, their 
only thought was to get out of the ship. Finally they 
struck work altogether and came forward to the break of 
the poop. A big fellow from the starboard watch had 
been constituted spokesman and he tried to get up the 
ladder to the weather side of the poop. Tom damned his 
eyes and kicked him off it. 

“You keep your place, you damned packet rat,” said 
Tom. “Now men, what is it?” 

An old man, one of the best seamen, stepped forward. 

“This ship’s a mass of fire in her heart, sir,” he said, 
civilly enough. “We don’t want to stay to be roasted 
alive. Me and my mates think we ought to get off her 
while we can.” And he jerked his thumb significantly at 
the gathering of the strange little clouds to windward. 

“You do?” said Tom, slowly. “Well, ?m in command 
of this ship, and I see no reason to abandon her. Lay 
forrard, all of you.” The men did not move, but gathered 
closer together. Tom leaned over the rail. “By God, 
you'll lay forrard when I tell you to, you set of scow- 
bankers.” 

“By God, we won’t!” cried the man Tom had knocked 
down, making another spring for the ladder, his mouth, 
which was running blood, drawn back from his teeth. 

Tom leapt down the companion, both fists whirling, 
Mr. Fortune, armed with a belaying-pin, behind him, 
Tom caught the man beneath the chin and sent him 
crashing down. The lust of fighting was on him, and 
he kicked the prostrate body savagely, never ceasing to 
strike out. The men broke and fled as far forward as 
they could get for the smoke. Once again Tom drove 
them to work, but he knew the respite was only tem- 
porary. Directly his own forcefulness failed, as fail jt 
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must sooner or later, they would over-run him like rats. 

He ordered the boats to be provisioned and towed 
alongside and served out rum to the whole crew. Two 
more hours dragged by. There was still no smoke aft, 
and it seemed as though they had succeeded in confining 
the fire to the forward hold. The day was hot, although 
a steady breeze was blowing, and the heat of the decks 
added to the heat of the atmosphere made each man 
feel as though he were stifling. Suddenly a flame leapt 
up under the fo’c’sle and, feeding on all the tar and paint 
stored there, started to lick up che foresail and jibs. The 
men flung down the hose and buckets and came aft. 
Some armed themselves with belaying pins, some had 
drawn their knives. 

“You can stop that,” ordered Tom. “No man gets into 
a boat till he throws his weapons overboard. Mr. For- 
tune—Mr. Soulis—stand by the boats and see my orders 
are obeyed.” 

“Come on, boys,” shouted the elderly man, “chuck 
away your knives. It’s the boats for us.” He flung 
his own knife in a glittering semi-circle that drew itself 
swiftly through the air down to the water, and next 
moment the other men had followed his example. Tom 
stood on the poop; he gave a glance over the port quarter 
and his heart began to pound thickly at what he saw, 
something that no one else had as yet observed, intent as 
all the men were upon him at that crisis of their lives. An 
idea that shook him with its wonder flared across his mind, 
illuminating it as by a lightning flash. 

He looked back at the men, fearful lest any of them 
should have seen what he saw, but they were all haggard, 
intent. He met that anxious questioning of their looks 
with a sharp order: 

“Mr. Fortune, before you leave the ship, brace those 
yards up. Port tack, Mister, and only about four points, 


hear?” 
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The order was obeyed, and then Tom called out: 
“That'll do now, men!” 

They all scrambled into the boats as quickly as they 
might. John stayed till the last by Tom. Such a John, 
thought Tom, with a smile even at that pass. . . . Black 
with grime as a chimney-sweep, his hands blistered, no 
trace of the shore-going John visible. 

“Come, old man, in you get,” said Tom. John flung 
a leg over the rail, above the last boat, which lay just 
forward of the mizzen-rigging; then he paused. 

“Not without you, Tom.” 

“Get over, John.” 

Did John suspect something that he looked at him so 
oddly? With a sudden: “Forgive me, old fellow...” 
Tom jerked both John’s hands off the rail and lowered 
him like a baby into the arms of Mr. Fortune. “Cast 
off!” ordered Tom. 

The men were willing enough, but John and Mr. For- 
tune made a grab at the falls to draw the boat in. Tom 
seized an axe that was lying on deck and cut through the 
falls, and running to the wheel put it hard down. The 
boat fell away astern and the Happy Return, brought up 
on the port tack, was sailing free. John’s cry was 
drowned in a cry from a dozen throats. The thing that 
Tom had seen a few minutes earlier was now plain to 
all. 

Those little black clouds had swollen and run together 
into an overhanging canopy, torn and ragged at the hem, 
and this ragged fringe was twisting on itself rapidly and 
rhythmically, while flashes of lightning played across the 
dark fabric. The masses of cloud seemed to fold and pile 
in upon themselves, and then began to pour downwarda, 
as though they were pressed down through a funnel. The 
sea below the funnel began to boil and rear, the whiteness 
of it flashed across the intervening space like boiling milk. 
The hissing of it could be heard in the sudden silence 
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a loud voice, that cracked suddenly in the extreme of 
panic. The pillar had formed now and was sweeping 
on its course, at almost right angles to that which Tom 
was steering. It was now about two miles to windward 
of him, and lightning played perpetually through the 
spinning column of water. 

With a last look at the boat where John was, Tom set 
himself to accomplish his mad forlorn hope of salvation, 
and the Happy Return, bearing a fiery pillar that flamed 
to the heavens, lay over and showed her ghosting powers 
once more. She headed straight across the track of the 
whirling column, that by now seemed to have drawn half 
the sky down to meet the roaring cone of sea. 

It came nearer and nearer, whirling round upon its 

field of foam, and the roar of its boiling came to Tom as 
he stood at the wheel, whilst all around the sea began to 
heave as though in labour. And Tom, watching, laughed 
aloud and thought how like it was to the spinning spools 
of cotton in the mills when he was a little piecer. And 
the whole of his life, since he had watched the spinning 
columns of cotton till this moment, seemed to him but one 
flash. 

Nearer and nearer came the whirling pillar of water, 
with its white and boiling foot and its black canopy over 
head, and the blazing ship sailed towards it. In another 
moment the pillar of fire and the pillar of cloud would 
meet. . . . Tom’s greatest moment was upon him. 

A wild exhilaration took him as he threw up his head 
to meet it. Not for the certainty of a successful and 
happy career would he have sought the chance of life the 
shelter of the cabin afforded. Sadness, dullness, every- 
thing that was stale and tired, fell away, nothing but the 
wild upleaping of heart and soul remained to him. For 
him the sky and sea were met together, and in another 
second the awfulness of that meeting would overwhelm 
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him. For him—Tom Fool—had all this been set, his 
luck had held to the last. 

For one last flash before the monstrous impact, all of 
life gathered itself together in Tom’s leaping heart. Star- 
ing up, he saw the shadow of certain annihilation loom 
over him, never ceasing to whirl even as it was all but 
upon him, and yet, for all the swiftness both of the actual 
fabric of destruction and of Time itself, there was a mo- 
ment when everything hung suspended for Tom. Jenni- 
fer and love, beauty, peril, all the poignancy the sense of 
edge had always given him, were accentuated to one sharp 
and dazzling point. In that flash of acute knowledge life 
as he had known it, held its breath for a space that could 
not be measured by time. 

I shan’t know this in another second—but I know it 
Now. . . . And for the first time in his life he knew what 
Now was, because he knew that the illusion of Now was 
over for him forever. Never had life, and that wild some- 
thing for which he had so loved life, been so achingly clear 
within him as in that one infinitesimal fragment of time 
when to his ecstatic mind even the ceaselessly whirling 
waterspout stood arrested. 

In the last tiny hair-edge of sensation left him, he was 
aware of the familiar contact of the wheelspokes against 
his hands, aware that he was I myself, that love and 
beauty were at their last and keenest consummation. 
Then, with a roar that filled mind and senses and the 
whole of the universe, that shook the body of the ship, 
perhaps, for all he might ever know, to her undoing, the 
falling skies broke against her and against the last bul- 
warks of his soul. 


Letter from John to his grandfather, written at Rio a 
month later. 

“T promised you the details of the disaster, but I won’t 
write much, I would sooner wait till I see you. The fire 
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started in the forward hold, we suppose from spontaneous 
combustion. Tom was all for staying by the ship as long 
as possible, but at last he had to order the boats out. The 
men were already very sullen and defiant. I know now 
that he hadn’t any intention of coming with us as soon 
as he saw the waterspout, and I think even before. It’s 
no good to say he was mad, because that doesn’t solve 
any problem. He was the Tom we knew, with a some- 
thing so much stranger and rarer about him than the 
rest of us have, that it’s no good judging. He saw the 
waterspout, and the crazy idea came to him that he could 
yet save the ship. She had to perish by fire, so she’d be 
no worse off if she perished by the waterspout. I sup- 
pose that’s how it seemed to him. Anyway, he got us 

off, and put her head across its track. The old bo’sun 
was crying like a baby, and kept on repeating—‘Oh, 
Christ, he’s going to put the bloody fire out with the 
damned waterspout. Oh, my God, look’—but mostly we 
were all silent. I think we felt stunned. I saw him 
from under the foot of our sail as we ran to windward of 
the spout. He looked splendid, his head up and his hair 
blowing in the wind, and his shirt open, just as I used to 
see him time and again in the old Berinthia. We can’t 
know all that was in his mind, but I do feel sure that 
whatever else it was it was some strange sort of joy as 
well. I caught his face in the glow of a lightning flash, 
and then in a moment it seemed all over. The spout 
burst against the ship, roared over her and passed, and 
we saw her a wreck, but she was no longer afire. She 
was well down at the head, and rolling about heavily. 
Mr. Fortune put back and we got aboard her. Tom was 
lying on his back with the spanker boom across his chest 
and the canvas piled over him almost to his chin. He was 
smiling, and there was no look of fear in his eyes. His 
face was unhurt except for a wound in one temple, but he 
was all broken to bits. He looked happier than he had 
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for months. We laid him below as soon as we’d cleared 
the raffle in the cabin a bit. Everything was flooded with 
water, and everything that could get loose and float about 
was doing so. The carpenter sounded the well and re- 
ported ten inches of water in her. In three hours it hadn’t 
gained, The fire had been put out, as the forward hatch 
had been burst in like cardboard, and also some of the 
deck, where I suppose the fire had weakened it. So poor 
old Tom had pulled off his mad scheme successfully. 
Fortune, who is a good fellow and a splendid seaman, 
asked me to speak to the men. I don’t quite know what 
I said. I told them they’d had the finest devil of a 
skipper that had ever sailed, and that he’d done what no 
one else could have, and if they didn’t stand by the ship 
now they weren’t fit to be called men. The one who'd 
made most of the trouble before suddenly sang out—‘By 
God, we'll sail her to hell if the skipper’s there!’ I served 
out rum and we got to work. We pumped ship and rigged 
a jury-mast forward and at last got some sail on her, and 
we still had the big m’sail, and the main-yard had not 
come down. Chips fixed up a small spare spar as a fore- 
yard. We had a tough time, as you can imagine, and the 
crowd worked more like brutes than men. For days the 
gear kept carrying away and the jury mast forward was 
continually wanting to go by the board until we got a 
good forestay and backstays set up. 

“We got here, with pumping watch and watch about 
for the first few days, but she isn’t badly strained, and 
didn’t take in much. The men all scattered here—got 
drunk as lords through everyone offering them drinks to 
get their yarn out of them. They'll brag till the end of 
their days about their skipper who used a waterspout to 
put a fire out. 

“I am coming home as I think you may need me. 
Fortune will take charge of the refitting here till further 
orders. He’s a good man, I know Tom thought so. I 
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can’t write more now. You will know what I feel about 
Tom. He and Jennifer were the most splendid people I 
ever met, and they’re both dead. Perhaps they were: 
lucky to die so young and so close together. I am afraid 
it will be a frightful blow to you, I know what you had 
hoped about the firm. I can only say I'll do my level 
best.” ’ 

There was a postscript. 

“We buried him at sea, of course.” 
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